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Elias Buell - The Dust of Previous Travel 
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This is from Teresa Smith regarding the article I shared about Elias Buell, The Dust 
of Previous Travel. The article is further down the page feed. 


"| contacted the woman who wrote the article last summer and she was very 
helpful. She sent me photos of the pages her father had written. It was fascinating 
to read them as Elias was my great great great grandfather." 
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Tho Buell train started from Mahaska Co. Iowa in May 186 erriving in Holt 
Co. Mo. toclate to go on, Moy built three snell cabins twelve ft. aq. about 
20 miles from ST, Joanph, ond winterod hero.Wwhile suciting the arrival of 

ther members of the train. Moy spent tho winter gotting their wagons rerdy 
and doctoring frequent attacks cf asue and chilis. 

In the Spring they moved on to ST. Joscph and tried to provision their wagons 
but supplies were scarce and hard to got, their clothing had to bo made from 
domestic dyed in shumric. Sach female having tuo dresses and a sunbonnet. 

On 1h May 1647 tho train set out for „Orozon, On E on the Platte Rivor 
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hon made thoir oscapo. 
s the train abandoned some of the wagons and hsevy 
ombor he 


raft through tho rapids, 
RA tho winter here. Two babies baing born in our party Kirk Conner 
and Sara Finley & two deaths. 

In the Spring they started out and mot the overland party at Oregon City, 
This party had all but perished trying to find thoir way through the mountains, 
Pinelly taking their wagons to pieces and burying them with brush and snow so 
tho Indians wouldn't find them, completed their journey on foot, Blazing e 
treil as they went, They spent the winter in tho upper Clackamas Valley, When 
the train was reunited again the men started out horseback to find locations, 
going south of Corvallis on one side of the river and coming back on the other 
side. The Bateman's sottled in Polk County. Carey's near Dayton, the Putman'a 
near WHITESON, 

Eartha Conner age three at time of their coming to Oregon givos her version 
of the trip at ago 98 probably suplomontod by what her parents told her. 

Willian and Theagosia Conner with their three little daughters, Martha Jano, 
Fury, and Amanda crossed the plains with an emigrant train, leaving Iowa in 
iay 1047 and erriving in Oregon in November of the same year. Martha Jens the 
oldest of the three children, was born at Oskaloosa, Mahaska County, Iowa B 


ly TR T the hardships of the trip until they reachea 
foo young to many o ps o e p un roa 
the Cascede mounteind late in the fall when it began to snow, She said that 
she could remember as though it was yesterd tiful the trees looked 
covered with snow. Because of the snc y had to leave their 
wegons in the Cascades and load wr ; n and thus resuned 
their journey to Oregon City. the mountains for 
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the ave of 16 sho married Albon Powell 15 years hor sonior, en Indian ver 
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veteran ond lotor hculed froight for the 
yoming with a prairie schooner or a 


plcins from Mexico to Fort Laramic, hH 
covered wagon., Later he beceme a blecksmith noar Red Prairie, learning tho 


trade from Peter Syron undor whom ho worked, They lived there for sone 
yours and attended the Methodist Cimwch, Again the wanderlust attacked Nr. 
Powoll and they loft Red Prairie and wandered around over Oregon, Wahington 
and California, but never loaving the Pacific Coast States, Seven children 
were born to Albon and Martha Powell, all of whom are now dead except one 
son, Williem Alvon Powell of Buren, Washington who is 77 years of age. ir. 
Powoll died at Myrtle Creek, Oregon at tho ege of 77 where they had finall 
settled. Martha Powell rosided there for some yeers after her husbands death. 
Sho leter married Christopher Mills who lived only a short timo. 

Marthe Powell Mills took caro of herself until about six years ago when 
she wos struck dow and badly injured by an eutomobile and since that time 
she has had to be cared for by others. She was living et 1215 N. Baker St, 
YoMinnvillo, Orogon at the home of Mrs. Kate Robertson when she passed avay. , 
| Mpg. Robertson took this story down at Mrs. Mills dictation just e little 
| over a month ego. Mrs. Mills wes an erdent church member and was able to sing 

the good old until tho dey sho passed on. She was 98 years old on the 


6th Jenusry 1942. 


Albin Powell was born in Chester County, Pa. 15 June 10628. Mr Powell 
came to Oregon in 1852, Eo was married to Miss Merthe J. Conner 3 Dec. 1858 
Dallas, Holk County, Oregon, He settled in the Willamette Valley. After 
their union he wes converted to God, and lived a devoted life for some years, 
He moved to Southern Oregon and settled at !yrtle Creek, where he died 
the full hope of immortality, after on illness of one month, Being aware 
on ie first thet his end was drawing nigh, he made all arrangements for 

e end, 242 1 i 

He leaves e wife, one son and th nughters and many friends, to mourn 
his loss. : ; 
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The funerel services wore cont 
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My Father in-law Willian Conner, Nathan, John, end Job, 3 brothers 
er) Franklin who 


(John 7 Uncle? ) and one sister Sarah Ann (Conn 
were on the 1647 train. Elias Buell was 


married Josigh Franklin 

Captain of the train, His sister Betsey Buoll was Nathon Conner's 

wife. Thomas Blair was married to another one of his sisters, 
stors and stripes is in the Oregon State 


A hond sewed flag of 13 

College Museum at Corvallis, Oregon, 

It wes presented by Lloyd Slair the youngest son of Thomas Blair. 
in the Harmony Con 

line. They were 


the Slair's settled at Elkhorn on Mill Creek 
unity in North Polk Co, about three miles from co. 
Elkhorn Post 


affiliated with Episcopel Methodist Church and the 
Office was established in his homo, He boing first postmaster. He 
was first Sqkire of the community which he served for a number 
of years. I have been there with my father to transact business. 
“nen the gage railrogd was built from Portland to Sheridan thet 
office was discontinued and re- established in Sheriden. The Ster 
Route which served the people was established and went from Selem 
to Grand Round because of the Indian Reservation established by 
Goverrment Orders there, The Buell P.O. is served by a Rural meil 
carrier route out of Shoridan. The Star Route being discontimed 
due to the development of the community. Thomas! son Cyrus lived 
in the plece sfter it was no longer used as Post Office. Then his 
son Dan Blair and family lived there with his family. The old fire 
place is still thore and: if Cl ee 

George Conner said,"I w 
hop yerd, I worked two d. 
fron Sheridan," 

I road a large book 
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Tne subjcet of the present Essny is of the ntmost 
importance to every Aincrican, native or naturalized, 
who retains within his breast one spark of national 
feeling or one remaining aspiration for the glory or 
Welfare of this Republic. Our best hopes of present 
public prosperity, and our most devout expectations 
of future public renown are intimately connected 
with one word— ORžGox į? and the American 
citizen Who would refuse to listen to the voice of 
truth in regard to the momentous national questions 
connected with that Territory, must be either too 
supine to be a good or valu ble member of this com- 
munity, or too subservient io the inordinate ambition 
and avarice of a rival nation, wha would rob our 
children of a noble inhertauce. *For the present ex- 
position and discussion is, therefore, claimed a de- 
gree of attention much greater than its author has a 
right, personally, to expect, bus which cannot exceed 
that which tha subject imperiously demands. As 
there is much to say no further time will be expend- 
ed in prefatory remarks, but an immediate entry 
upon the discussion will be made. 

Hus+tlie United States title to the Sovercignty of 
Oregon Territory ? 

According to established maxims of the Laws of 
Nu.ions, tliere are three methods in which a nation 
may acquire the sovercignty of a coumry. 1st. By 
discovery. 2d. By cession of the rightful owner. 
3d. By conquest. 

A brief explanation of the first title may be useful, 
Under this title the sovereignty of all the vast regions 
of North and South America, as wellas of the West 
India Islands was originally acquired ; and unde: this 
title is it now held, mediately or immediately. Upon 
the justice of a Christian people invading the Terri- 
tories of barbarous nations aud thrusting them frog 
the soil upon which the great God of the universe 
has planted them, not one word wil? be said—not one 
word can be said, except that it appears to be a law 
of nature, that civilized man shull gradually succeed 
to the uncivilized, It is too late to discuss the question 
between the European and the Indian with views of 
retribution; and certain itis, that neither England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden nor, Den- 
mark can object to sovereignty thus acquired, since 
they have all severally, more og less, participated in 
the practice aud enjoyed the profits. 

To her possessions In Canada, England can produce 
no better title than her first discovery, and that of 
the French, under whom she claims. To the im- 
mense regions in Sonth America, Spain never had 
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OREGON TERRITORY. 


auy other title. Portugal holds the Brazils by the 
same tenure. With what justice then could it be 
required of the United States to produce any other 
title than her own prior discovery and those of the 
nations under whom she claims? No other title 
ever did exist in them, nor ever can be shown. 

But what is meent by “ prior discovery?” Is it a 
mere view of the land from a distance? It is the 
first sight, followed up by a landing upon the soil ? 
Ts it the first sight of it, Innding upon the soil and 
taking formnl possession? Or is it the firat sight of 
the land, followed up by landing and taking posses- 
sion, and a subsequent settlement of the same, within 
a'reasonable time, under all the circumstances of the 
ease? 

It is proposed to show, and will be shown, that 
the nution with whom we are at present contending 
for the right of sovereignty to Cregon Territory has, 
at different timea, claimed and maintnined sovereignty 
under every one of these definitions of prior discovery 
—and that the United States can show title to the 
sovereignty of Oregon Territory under them ALL, 

Let us begin with the case of the Falkland Islanda. 
In 1592, Capt. Davis, who had been sent out with 
Cavendish, in his last voyage, was driven by storm 
towards the Straits of Magallan, where he, accident- 
ally saw some of these Islands from the deck of his 
ship. He left them, without observation, or even 
giving them a name, 

In 1593-4, Sir Richard Hawkins saw one of these 
Islands, took it for the main, and gave it the name of 
“ Hawkin's Maiden Land.” The account, taken 
from history, of this discovery reads as follows : 

“ Sir Richard Ilawkins, being bound for the Straita 
of Magellan, was driven by a crass wind on some 
part of the continent,to which he gave the name of 
Hawkin’s Maiden Land. A promontory shoot- 
ing out into the sea with three points he called 
Point Trementain, and a pleasant Isle not far distant 
he called Fair Island.”—Heylyn’s Geography, publish- 
ed in London tn 1674, 

In 1508-9, Sebald de Weat, a Dutch navigator, 
came to the same Islands, and supposing himself to 
be the first discoverer, called them ‘“Sebald’s Is- 
lauds.” England heard no more of them for a 
century; and their existence was even called in 
question. 

In the reign of William, one Strong,an Englishman, | 
issaid to have found them out again, and he called 
them “ Falkland’s Islands.” 
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No more wan heard or thought of them, in Eug- 
land, until after the treaty of 1763, 

In 1701, Capt. Byron, on a voyage of discovery, de- 
seried Falkland Islands, entered the harbor, landed 
on one nnd took possession of the port and sūrronud- 
ing Islands in the nnme of Geore HI, He entled the 
Haven, “Port Egmont.” He made no settlement, 

tn 1766, the King of Spain sent troops from Buenos 
Ayres to another of these Islanda, took possession of 
it, settled it, nnd culled it “ Solidade.?? 

In the same year, Capt. McBride established agare 
tison at Pra. Egmont. 

ft did not appear that either cf these persons knew 
of the movement of the other, before the year 1769. 
In that year u dispute arose between the two nations 
ns to the sovereignty, which Eugland claimed in right 
of prior discovery. Now this claim of Great Britain 
was founded upon a discovery of the baldea and 
most naked character. Their enptains saw some of 
the islands from the decks of their respective ships. 
They neither landed nor made any demonstrations of 
an intention of taking possession ; nor for one hune 
dred and seventy-four years was it followed up by 
any attempt to make a settlement; yet Great Britain 
pertinaciously insisted upon her exclusive right to 
the whole of the istands, and Spain was obliged ‘to 
submit, 

It is requested that this case will be borne in mind 
until we come 10 examine the case of Nootka Sound, 
when Great Brituin changed her ground, insisting 


upon rights of oceupancy of recent date, in opposi- |' 


tion to the prior discovery of Spain, of a much more 
perfect kind than this of Englund to the Falkland 
Islands. 

Let us now examine what vere the circumstances 
under whieh Great Brituin claimed the right of sove 
reignty over her former North American Colonies, 
now the United States. 

In 1492, Coulumbus discovered the West Indies. 

In 1497, Giovanni Gabato, a Venetian, (Anglice, 
John Cabot,) in the employ of Ileury VII, of England, 
discovered the Island of Newfoundland and the At- 
tantie coast, as far as what has since been called 
“ Virginia.” King Henry was informed of these dis- 
coveries, but made no settlement, nor any motion 
towards one. Henry VII diet, and Henry VIII came 
to the throne. ‘Through the whole of his reign, 
though trade was carried on with the West Indies, 
(which, says the Engtish historian, Bissett, had been 
“seized” and settled by. the Spaniards) no attempt 
was made by Great Britain to settle in the New 
World. Henry VIII died and was suecceded by Ed- 
ward VI; through his short reign no settlement was 
made upon the North American continent by a single 
British sabjec1. To Edward succeeded Mary, in 1553, 
and to Mary in 1558, Elizabeth. In 1583, eighty-six 
years after the discovery of Cabot, the first British 
Charter of colenization was signed by the Virgin 
Queen, 10 Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Under his authori- 
ty two expeditions were fitted out to Newfoundland 
aud Cape Breton, both of which ended disastronsly. 
Very soon afterwards a similar patent was granted to 
Raleigh, 10 settle the Southem part of North Ame- 
trica. Upon his retum thence, he reported that he 
found a beautiful country, which he had called 

“Virginia.” The first colony was afterwards landed 
in 1607; but their ‘affairs were so badly ‘conducted 


that, to avoid famine, they nhandoned the country 
anıl returned to England again. 

Raleigh made a second attempt at settlement, but 
with uo hetter success. ‘To Elizabeth succeeded 
James. Inthe early part or his reign, one Hacklyt 
published n very interesting volume of voyages and 
discoveries—nn excitement was thereby created, nnd 
in consequence, an expe'lition was filted out in which 
Gosnold renched Massachnsetts Bay, They thence 
coasted to the South, landed and traded with the In- 
dians, but mnte no settlement, nnd returned to Bug- 
land. King James then divided the discovered land 
into two portions, one which he called “ Virginia,” 
and the other “ New England.” A Loudon Company 
with Ineklyt at their hend, received a grant of the 
former, and the Plymouth Company of the latter. 
Mnssachusetts was settled in 1620, Connecticut in 
1633 or 4, Maryland in 1631, Rhode Island in 1635, 
Maine in 1633, New Hampshire in 1637, North Caro- 
lina in 1663, South Carolina in 1670, and Pennsylvania 
in 1681. 

Notwithstanding these tardy movements of the 
British in settling the lands bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocenn, that nation pertinaciously insisted upon her 
exelusive right to the whole territory by virtue of 
prior diseovery; and when the Duteh, who made the 
first settlement of New York, claimed that colony, 
they were attacked and driven away by the British m 
1611, And when they (the Dutch) returned again 
the next year, resettled nnd fortified themselver, they 
were regarded na trespassers, And after the death 
of James, King Charles the II, iu 1661, granted to his 
brother, the Duke of York, a large tract of country, 
meluding New York aud New Jersey, and n large 
force under Colonel Nichols was sent ont to put him 
in possession. They arrived in the harbor, summon- 
ed the proviee to surrender, and upon their refusing 
to comply the British took forcible possession of New 
York and New Jersey.* 

Here we find the English Government insisting 
upon the prior right of discovery, after a delay of set- 
tement of 123 years, against those who had settled in 
the intermediate time. 

So the first settlers of Delaware were the Swedes 
and Finns, Tu the year 1627, they made a permanent 
settlement on the banks of the Delaware river, under 
the auspices of Gustavus Adolphus, the reigning 
Prince of Denmark. Their title was, kowever, dise 
puted by both the Dutch and the English. In the 
year 1055, they were attacked by the former, and the 
latter having prevailed, the Swedes were obliged to 
come under the sovereignty of Grent Britain. 

Heving shown how scrupulously Grent Britain has 
insisted upon the right of prior Ciscovery where her 
title was concerned, let us next inquire how far she 
has regarded this right, when it affected the title of 
others, 

Oregon Territory lies on the northwest const of 
North Amerien, between latitudes 429 and 51° 40", 
As early as 1543, Bartolome Ferrelo, a Spaniard, 
pushed his discoveries as far North as 439, and landed 
ata place since called “ Cape Blanco.” 

Ir. 1592, Juan de Fuca, a Spaniard, discovered a 
strait in lat.49° 10 519, which Vancouver, in 1792, 


* In 1674, a formal cession of the whole territory 
was made by Holland 10 Gre-.t Britain. i 
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called the “ Straits of Fuca,” in honor of the firat 
discoverer, He (De Fuca) staid there twenty days, 
trading with the natives. 

In 1603, Aguiler, in the Spanish employ, discovered 
the mouth of the river Vinpqua, in lat, 448, 

In 1774, Perez and Martinez, under the Spanish 
flag, discovered a sound, between lat. 495 and 508, 
(since called “Nootka Soand,”) to which they gave 
the name of Port San Loreuzo.” This was the 
first visit that hnd ever been made to that place by an 
Europe. The Spaniards remained there some 
time, trading with the natives, 

In 1775, the Spaniards discovered, in lat. 469, a pro- 
motory, which was called “San Roque,” since 
known as “ Cape Disappointment.” Also, a bay, in 
Int. 578, of which they took possession, und called it 
“ Port Remedios.” 

Other parts of this coast were discovered by the 
Spaniards, upon which it is umecessury, at present, 
todwell. 

The foregoing formed the title of Spain to Oregon 
Territory, in right of prior discovery; and it was 
ample, To this title of Spain, the United States suc- 
ceeded, by the treaty of 22d February, 1519; recog- 
nized and confirmed by the treaty with Mexico, of 
12th Junuary, 1628. 4 

We must now take some notice of the proceedings 
of the British Government, in regard toa part of Ore- 
gon ‘Territory. 

One of the cluims of Englund to Oregon is based 
upon the supposition that it was discovered by Fran- 
cis Drake iu 1577, and by him called “New Albion.” 
All the particulars of this pretended discovery will 
be found in Heylyn’s Geography, published in Lon- 
don ia 1674, from which it appears that this New 
Albion lies within the bounduries of California, a 
part of the main land, on the western coast of North 
America, which had been discovered by Ferdinand 
Cortes, iu the employ of Spain, in 1534, forty-three 
years before Drake made his appearance in those 
seas. The ground upon which this English offieer 
laid claim to the diseovery, was nn iguorant belief 
that it was an island, separuted entirely from the 
niin land by a part of the Pacific ocem, which he 
called “Mure Vermiglio.” If Drake, instead of 
going through a ridiculous ceremony, which he ex- 
ultingly describes, of tuking a formal surrender to 
Englund of the Indian crown from some ignorant 
Natives, Whose langunge he did not wuderstand, and 
of sticking up the arms of G. Britain upon a territo- 
ry which ever hal been and ever has been ackaow- 
ledged to have belonged to the Spaniards, had taken 
ordinary pains to understand the country, he would 
have found that his “ New Albion” was no island ut 
all—that his northern poiut of this island was none 
other than the continental Cape Blanco of the Spu- 
ish discoverers, situate in California, and that his 
new Mere Vermiglio was only the “ Galf of Califor- 
nia,” which, at its head, in Int, 339, receives the Cue 
lorndo, and not a strait of the sea, extending fromthe 
Tropic of Cuneer to lat. 38°, as he supposed. Ihave 
in my possession a map, published in London in 1606, 
eighty-uine years after this pretended discovery of 
Sir Francis Drake, wherein all the land on this coast, 
north of lai. 42°, is murked as “ Terra Borealis inrog- 
nita,” which map never could have been published 
in England, at that time, if Sir F. Drake had pre- 


viously discovered Oregon Territory. Is it not ridi- 
culous for Englund to lay claim to Oregon under such 
a discovery, when they ure obliged to admit, from 
Drake's own cuntfessions, that he knew nothing of the 
coast beyond lat. 36“, and Oregon Territory conie 
mences at 42°? 

In the next pluce, let us examine the discoverles 
of Capt. Cook, under which Great Britain claims 
Oregon. In 1776, iwo years nfter the Spaniards had 
tiseovered Nootka Sound, and after the news of that 
diseavery had actually reached England, Capt. Cooke 
was sent io discover a noriliwest passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacifice oceans. He had positive in- 
structions not to lose time in search of new lands, nor 
tostop atamy fallen in with, except to wood and wau- 
ter, until he hud reached lat. 65°, and not to lake pose 
session of any countries already discovered or visited 
by any European power. He “ touched” (snys an 
English historian, Bissett,) at Nootka Sound. He did 
not, at the time, pretend to be the discoverer—he was 
aware af the prior discovery of Perez and Martinez, 
and found umong the natives articles of European 
manufacture. This place might never have been 
again visited by an Englishman, bat for an accidental 
circumstauce, Some of Cooke’s crew purchased 
some furs of the natives, Which were sold to advan- 
tage in China, Captain King, who wrote the history 
of Cooke’s voyage, mentioned this circumstance, and 
recommended it 10 his countrymen as a lucrative 
trade. In consequence, Johu McPherson, Governor 
General of India, acting under instructions from the 
British Cabinet, fitted ont two small vessels, and sent 
a few adventurers to Nootka Sound in 1759. In 1769 
ahout seventy Chinese were transported thither. 
Meares, who had the command, built a house and for- 
tified it, In 1759, Martinez, a Spanish captain, dise 
covered these iutraders, took possession of their build- 
ing and ship, sent the crews 10 a Spanish port, took 
down the English colors and raised the Spanish in 
their place. From the EnglisA account of this trans- 
aclion, as recorded in Bissett’s continuation of Hume's 
Histordaf England, 1 vol. p. 264, the following infer- 
encea nny fairly be drawn: 

151. ‘That no prior or conflicting discovery to that of 
the Spaniards, of the Oregon territory, Was ever made 
by Drake or Cook, or any ether Englishman : for, Ist, 
the Spnaish nation (says this English historian) elaimed 
exclusive sovereignty, naviguiion, and commerce in 
those territories, coasts aud seas. This claim was 
made, in Loudon, by the Spanish umbnssudor, under a 
fall conviction of the right of his nation, The British 
King, George IH, immediately demanded—what? 
Restoration to Aim of the invaded territory, his sove- 
reignty,of which had been made indisputable by prior 
discovery? Notutall. [le demanded adequate sa- 
tisfaction te the fadividwads injured, and for the insult 
offered the uation through the subjects. Now, it 
is inquired whether, according to the rule of expressio 
unius est exclusio alterius, by the enumerating of 
these grievances, George III did not admit that there 
were none others to be redressed, aud that, therefore, 
the British had no title to the sovereignty of Oregon 
Territory? : 

But, secondly, the King complained to Parliameni— 
gud what was the gravamen of that complaint? “ The 
message of the King (says this English historian) 
stated, the injury, (i. e., the injury before stated, for 
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had there been any new one it woall have been 
mentioned.) the insult, the satisfaction demanded, and 
the reply.” The King, then, in this formal paper, 
again admitted that the British nation had no title to 
the soversiguty of Oregon. Then came Mr, Pitts 
apeech. Now, if the King, in his messuge, hai omit- 
ted to state a fact so inportant us Ais right of sove- 
reignty, or to refer to an event so atriking (had itoc- 
curred so reeently) as their prior discovery of Nootka 
Sound, which wonk! have been n couclusive nnewer 
to Ihe exclusive claim of the Spaninrdss, now was the 
time to aupply that deficiency, and Mr, Pitt the fittest 
person for that purpose, But he said thut “the Bri- 
lish svedjects hnd been foreibly interrupted in a trayfie’ 
(not the King, in a right of sovereignty.) We asserted 
that his countrymen had “n right to trade, (uot to the 
soil.) In places to which no countey contd elain an 
exclusive right of commerce und navigation,” (vot of 
sovereignty.) Here, then, we find this neute minister 
admitting, totis viribus, that Great Britain had notitie 
tothe sovereignty of Oregon; but, admitting the title 
to ike sovereignty thereto to be in Spain, he set 
upa “ right of trade and trafic” in his eountryiuen. 

Mr. Fox followed Mr. Pitt, and agreed with hun 
in these views. Not a member of either house of 
Parliament made the slightest suggestion to the cone 
trary, and an address, corresponding with the mes- 
sage, passed without a dissenting voiee. From these 
proccedings, it is inferred that the British Parliament 
confessed that Spain had an exclusive title to the 
sovereignty of Oregon. 

A million of pounds sterling were voted to carry 
into execution warlike preparetivus to support this 
trade. 

In the menn time, the Bri sister sent Mr. 
Fitzherbert to Madrid, to b uw. 4 the Spaniards, 
But stil] no claim of title to the sovereignty of Oregon 
was nseerted, in answer to that of the Spaniards to 
the exclusive right by virtne of their prior discovery, 
The clain of a right to land and build honses for the 
purposes of trade, at Nootku Sound, a part of Oregon 
‘Lerritory, (arfounded as we shail presently show that 
to be,) is au acknowledgment of the want br a title 
to the sovereignty 10 the whole. Ef they had title to 
the sovereignty of the whole territory, why was it 
not disclosed, as it would have been a sufficient war- 
rant for oceupying apart? No reason can be assign- 
ed, except the conscionsness that none then existed; 
and yet England has the effrontery now to assert a 
litle by virtue of a discovery prior to that discussion, 
in point of time. 

So the ground upon which the right to trade was 
made, viz., one which admitted the exclusion right of 
sovereignty in Spain to Oregon, is proof that England, 
at that period, when the faets were all fresh in men’s 
memories, did not venture upon a claim so unfonnd- 
ed; but which they now set forth. But no nation or 
individaal is allowed thas to blow hot and cold, (as 
it is galled,) or to set up contradictory claims. From 
all which it plainly appears that Great Britain never 
had any right to Oregon, by discovery prior to that of 
Spain, under whom we claim. 

But thirdly, on the 4th of June, 1790, the Spa- 
nish government published a declaration or manifes- 
to, directed to all European Courts, setting forth 
their exclusive right of sovereignty to Oregon tetri- 
tory, founded upon their prior discovery, This ma- 


nifesto was never contradicted or denied hy Great 
Britain, either publicly or privately, that has ever 
been known or heard. Hence, it would follow thal, 
even if Kugland had bad a right of sovereignty, by 
adiscovery prior to those of the Spaniards above 
cited, (which is not admitted,) that it has been abso- 
lutely nud irretrievably abandoned by them (the Bri- 
tish) so fur as regards the United States, who nre n 
bonn fide purchaser of Oregon. When a claim to 
anything is publicly made, nature prompts those who 
have conflicting ones to make them known; hence, 
silence is construed into an abandonment of right, mad 
au ucqnieseence in the conflicting claim made pub- 
lic; and what is once formally abandoned can never 
be revived, especially to the prejudice of a bona 
fide purchaser, Had the elnims of England and Spain 
been originally equal, the law ef nations, in deciding 
between Bugtand and the United States, would pre- 
fer the latter, who have been guilty of no Intehes, 
to the former, who have been guilty of latches, Sa 
that, were it ndimitted that England had made the 
discovery of Oregon prior to Spain, (which is de- 
nied,) yet, inasmuch us Great Britain admitted the 
prior discovery set forth by Spuin in their manifesto, 
aml not denied at the time, the United States, as as- 
signee of Spoin, mny now clalm the sovereignty of 
that territory by a more perfect title. The principle 
of the law of nations, upon which this is founded, 
will not and cannot be denied, 

Having thus shown that Great Britain hasno title 
tothe sovereignty of Oregon Territory, let us exa- 
mine more particulnrly what was advanecd by her 
in regard to Nootka Sound. 

The British Government might have had a right of 
sovereignty 10 Nootkn Sound, in particular, without 
having any right of sovereignty to Oregon Territory, 
in general; but, had that been the case, it would 
have been distinctly stated, inasmuch as that partin} 
right of sovereignty would have been an answer to 
the claim of sovereignty to the whole territory by 
Spain; and also, that right of partial sovereignty 
would have been greater thnn the right of trade and 
traffic which was complained of being invated, and 
whieh would therefore have been merged therein. 
Bat Mr. Pitts eomplnints are of the ships” having 
been taken, not the “land.” In calling in question 
Spain’s exclusive claims, he denies those only which 
relate to the “ trade,” “claims (snys Mr, Pitt) which 
nre totally inconsistent with the rights of independ. 
ent navigators to landa; which, being before nnappro- 
priated, they should make their own by oceupaney and 
labar.” 

The “rights” of “independent navigators.” Who 
are “independent navigators ?” Neither Mr, Pitt nor 
his historian has eondescended to inform us. Of what 
are they independent? Of the law of nations? “Inde- 
pendent”? (Johnson says) is “not sapported by any 
other”— not controlled,” (South)—* not relating to 
any superior power,” (Bentley). “Independent navi- 
gators” mast then be those ‘gentlemen of the sea,” 
who roam abont the world uncontrolled, holding 
themselyes responsible to no superior power; 
the same who, Blackstone tells us, are “ Hostis 
humani generis; in valgar language, “ pirates." 
But it seems that these “independent navigators” 
have “rights.” Indeed! The law teaches that there 
is no right without a corresponding duty; hence those 
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who neknowledge na duties enn claim no rights. To 
enjoy righta and perform duties implica responsibili- 
ties, (“dependenee"’) but he who Is “ independent,” 
(irresponsibte,) can know neither the one nor the 
other. But the righi” of these “independent na- 
vigators” is to lands! How were they acquired ? 
By prior discovery? No. By cession? No. By acn- 
guest? No. The right of these independent nuviga- 
tora was “to lawl they could make their own by occu- 
pancy and libor” “Occupancy is the taking posses- 
eian of those things which hefore belonged to nobody.” 
(Blackstone) But the oecnpnuey of these independ- 
ent navigators was ‘the seizing upon what before 
belonged to somebody.” “Quod nullius est, id ratione 
naturali oceupautė conceditur, (says the law of nn- 
tions ;) but it would be iinpossible so to translate this 
maxim as to justify the Englishman who trespassed 
on the soil aud right of sovercignty which the Spa- 
niards had gained by their prior discovery of Oregon. 

No such subordinate or interloeutory right of trade 
and traffic upon ground to which another hus n right 
of soreretgnty is known to the law. If the land be- 
fore belonged to nobody, the diseovery nnd taking pos- 
session conferred the rightof sovereignty; but if they 
previously belonged to anybody, the entry upon them 
to trade or traffic was tortuous, and no right, of any 
kind wns thereby acquired, 

Nor is the condition of such trespassers at all im- 
proved by any labor they may perform upon the lands, 
as Mr, Pitts language would seem to imply. On the 
contrary, each new net performed on the soil is a eon- 
tinuation of the trespass; aud is by the law referred 
bnek to the tortuous entry, so that these English intru- 
ders were not only trespassers ab initio, but ad metas, 
But perhaps it may be snid that Mr, Pitt qualified the 
rights of these independent navigntors to lands there- 
talore v4appropriatel. If so, itbeeomes necessary to 
inquire what was meant by "“unapprupriated.?? 

It not being a legal term, its meaning must be 
sought for in ordinary dictionaries. To “appropriate” 
isto “claim,” (Milton;) “to eonsign to some use,” 
(Hooker.) Now, the Spaniards Aad claimed Nootka 
Sound; it was not, therefore, “ nnappropriated.” 
They had also assigned it to some use, viz., to the use 
of themselves and their countrymen, If Mr, Pitt 
meant by it being “unappropriated,” that no settle- 
ment had heen made thereon, then the question re- 
curs, whether a title te sovereignty, by virtue of prior 
discovery, enn be lost hy any delay of setileinent, 
short of presumption that the title was abandoned: 
And upon this question, the eonduct of England in 
regurd to the Falkland Islands and the Provinee of 
New York, would seem to preclude the necessity of 
present discussion, 

When Mr. Fitzherbert arrived nt Madrid, and the 
Spaniards insisted upon their right to Nootka Sound: 
ns part of Oregon, which they hnd first discovered 
and inken possession n^, he reiterated the sophistry of 
Mr. Pit. “Whatever is common, (said this Ambns- 
sndor,) belongs to the ‘first oceupier! * The Spn- 
uinrds answered, that was once common, ceased to be 
so, and became ecelusive property by prior diseovery 
and taking of possession, “ Every nation, (said the 
Ambassndor,) has a right to appropriate whatever 
it can acquire, without trespassing upon the pre- 
tious appropriations of others.” Ergo, the Bri- 


tih had a mght to seize upon Nootka Sound, | 


which had been previously approprinied! This was 
the diplomatic logie! It is marvellous how sueh a 
eonelusion eonld ever hnve been allowed; but the 
English historinn, Bissett, explains it. ‘ This Inn- 
gunge, (he snys,) of British justice demnnding 
what British power could ao ensily enforce from any 
aggressor that dared to provoke its vengeance, was 
(us well it might be) considered hanghty nnd men- 
acing” by the Spaniards. But Grent Dritain had 153 
ships of the line, with which Spain was unable to 
eontend; and Fruuee, to whom she applied, was une 
able to afford her any assistanee, Thus the Spaniards 
were defrauded and robbed of their rights. “And 
(says the historinn) other powers Were tauglit that 
British subjects (even when neting ns trespaseers) 
were not to be molested with impunity.” 

Fromall which it Iš obvious that Great Britain 
never had any title to the sovereignty of Oregon by 
right of prior discovery. That she never had any by 
cession from the Spaniards will be equally apparent 
to nny unprejudiced person who will examine the 
subjeet. All that she demanded of Spain wus “a 
right of trafic and trade ;” and that she obtained no 
more, is proved not only by the words of the cession 
itself, (Which appears to have been very enrefully 
drawn, With the view of excluding therefrom all 
subsequent inference that a right of sovereignty was 
therein contained,) but also, from the neknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Fox, in the British Parliament, when 
this Treaty of Cession was under eonsideration, that 
nothing had been acquired, and the congratulatory vote 
of the House of Commons, that “an adequate repa- 
ration lind been provided for the violence whieh was 
eominitted at Nootka, nnd the security to his Majes- 
ty’s subjects of the exercise of their nacigation, com- 
merce and fisheries, in those parts of the world, which 
were the subjects of discussion.” 

But, fourthly. The United States has a title to Ore- 
gon Territory by virtue of her own discoveries and 
settlement, 

Itisa well known priueiple of the Law of Nn- 
tions, in regard to discovery, that the nation who 
diseovers the mouth of n river is entitled to the so- 
vereignty to all the land which is watered by such 
river, its tributaries and head waters, 


In 1683, Mr. De La Lalle, a Frenchman, navigated 
the Mississippi river from Canada to its mouth, In 
virtue whereof, France elaimed the sovereignty 
to Louisiana, on both sides of the river, from the 
Gulf of Mexieo to the 19“ of latitude. And this title 
of France was acknowledged by Grent Britain, in 
the Treaty of Utrecht, of 1713, and of Versailles, in 
1763, 

In 1792, Captain Gray, of the Ameriean ship ** Co- 
lumbia,’ discovered the Columbian river, whieh he 
named after his ship. He landed. held an intereourse 
with the natives, who had never before seen a white 
man or A ship. 


In 1801, Lewis and Clarke, in the employ of the 
United States, nseended the Missouri, pussed the 
Rocky Mountuins—up to that time unexplored by a 
white man—diseovered and explored the head waters 
of the Columbian River—and followed that River 
down to its mouth; where they passed the winter of 
1805-6, 

In 1808, the American Missouri Fur Company esta- 
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Dlished several trading posts, one on the River Lewis, 
u branch of the Columbia, 

lu 1511, Astoria was founded, ut the mouth of the 
Columbia River, by Mr. Johu Jacob Astor, of New 
York, 

In December, 1813, Astoria wns captured hy the 
British sloop-of-war, Raccoon, Captain Blake, 

By the Treaty of Ghent, it was agreed that alt 
Territorics, Ac., tukeun by either party from the 
other, ducing the war, should be restored without 
delay, 

Astoria was restored tne Sth of October, 1818, 

Ty virtue of the nbove mentioned discovery, senle- 
ment aud restorution, the United States, without the 
aid of any other titles, havea right to the sovereignty 
aud soil of Oregon "Territory. 

Great Britalu pretends to say that Alexander Mee 
Kinsey, one of their subjects, discovered a north 
branch of the Columbia River prior to our disenvo- 
nies; hut MeKlnsey himself has said that his dis- 
covery wasin May, 1793, wherens that of Cuptain 
Gray was in 1792; wud if any impartial person will 
read McKinacy's acconnt, he will he couvineed that 
the river he saw was nota head water af the Colum: 
bia. [See Report of Committee on Military Affairs, 
made to 27th Congress, the third session, No. 31, p. 
17.] They also contend that Mr, Thompson, Astrano- 
mer, of the Northwest Fur Company, established 
posts among the Flatheads aud Kootanie ‘Tribes of 
Indians, on the hend wnters or main branel of the 
Columbia, inthe same and subsequent years, as the 
discovery of Lewis and Clarke. Bat when the evi- 
dence upon this point is examined, it turns out that 
Lewis und Clarke reached the Pacific Ocean, alter 
exploring the Columbia River, on the 15th Noveme 
ber, 1801, and that the cartiest post established by 
Mr. Thompson was in the spring of 1806. Grest Bri- 
tain, well knowing that she had no title to the sove- 
reignty of Oregon, proposed to the United Statea to 
divute the Territory between them, making the Co- 
lumbia River the boundary ; they (the British) taking 
the country north and west of that line, and leaving 
the Americans the other side. To this proposition 
our Ministers dissented. The true MOTUER never 
consents to divide the Cup ! 


PART II. 


Having in n former essay shown that the title to 
the sovereiginy of Oregon is in the United Sunes, I 
proeced lo examine the two remaining questions, viz: 
What are its enpacities and value to our country? And 
the necessity of no immediate settlement of it from 
the States, 

. Oregon Territory holds out to the American citi- 
zen every indueement to settle, ‘The valleys of the 
Columbia river and its tributaries alone are estimated 
at 350 square miles, The soil is fruitfal, the cli- 
mute moderate, aud the mountains by whieh they are 
bounded ou the east ace lilled with mineral wealth. 
The mouth of the Columbia river is the fiaest site in 
the known world for a eomiuervial city. It is within 
ten days’ sail and within six days? steamboat naviga- 
tion of the Saudwich Islands, and within thirty days, 
over an unrutiled ocean, of Canton, In the hands of 
a free and enterprising people there is scarcely any 
tmit to the opulence of such a city. To the United 
States it would be a most invaluable emporium. It 
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would insure n steady market for our increasing ine 
nufactures; n would open nn unboumted mart for our 
agricultural produetious ; and it would seenre to us 
the fur trude of the Wem, of which we have been 
su long, surreptitiously, deprived by the corporated 
agent of n rival antion; andthe hnuber trade, whieh 
vould of Itself be sufficient to puy all the expenses 
of transit and settlement, and by enabling us, through 
that direct route, to exchange the boundless produce of 
the lead mines of Missouri for the teas and silks uf 
China, inatead of transporting them to the Atlantic 
States, and theuce to the Bust Indies, we would not 
only supply ourselyes, būt nlt the rest of the world, 
with these valuable conmiodities, Great Britain, ns 
long age ns 1769, valued the “erie and tragic? of 
Nootka Sound so highly, that her Parliament voted a 
millios of pounds sterling to secure them; and we 
are told in Astoria, (pnge 230, 2d vol.) that the goods 
taken on bourd nn Americii vesel at New York, 
which cost there only $25,000, were exeluiged on 
this Northwest coust for furs, for whieh the captain 
was offered, in Canton, $450,000; and that, bad he 
accepted this offer, and laid out the amount in Chi- 
nese goods, they Would have brought, in New York, 
$900,000, 


The editor of n respectable English periodien!, 
whose work is engerly sought after and extensively 
read in this country, (Edinburg Review,) pronounces 
all attempts to settle Oregon from the Atlante States 
to be impossible, “However the political question 
hetween England aud Ainerica, as to the ownership 
of Oregou ny be devided, (says this editor,) Oregon 
never can be colonized over land from the Eastern 
States.” Now if this isthe case, it is worse than 
useless to make the present proposition, whieh, by 
holding out false inducements to nccomplish ends bes 
yond our reach, would unnecessarily disturb the pub- 
lie tranquillity, But is i¢the ense? Or is this writer, 
who no doubt acts under the direction of the British 
Cabinet, endeavoring to blind us, and withdraw our 
attention froma lucrative trade, that his own coun- 
tryines may, in the mean time, reap the golden ad- 
vantages? He remurks:—In the mean time, the long 
line of coast (of Oregon) invites emigration from the 
overpeopled shores of the oll world (Eugland.) When 
once the Isthmus of Darien is rendered traversuble 
(he proceeds) the voyage will be ensier and shorter 
than that to Australia, whieh 30,000 of our country- 
men have made ių a single year. Let ua uot then (he 
concludes) under the idle persuasion that we have 
colonies enough ; that it is mere labor in vain to sente 
ter the seed of future nations over the earth; that it 
is hut trouble and expense to govern them. If there 
is any one thing on whieh the maintenance of that 
perilous greatness 10 Which we have attained depends 
more than all the rest, it is colonization, the opening 
of new aarkets, the ereation of new customers, It 
is quite true that the great fields of emigration in Ca- 
nada and Australia promise room enough for more 
than we cwu send. But the worst and commonest er- 
ror respecting colonization isto regard it merely as 
that which it cun never be—a mode of checking the 
increase of our people, What we want iš not to 
draw off driblets from our teeming multitudes, bul to 
found new nations of commercial allies. And in this 
view every new colony founded, far from diverting 
strength from the older ones, infuses into them addi- 
tional vigor, ‘To them, as well as to the mother 
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conntry, it opens n aew market, It forms a new link 
ia the chain along which our commereini intercom- 
munication is carried, touching and benefiting every 
point of the line ns it passes, Thns In forner days, 
the proaperity of the Weat India Islands was the 
great stimulus to the peopling of North Amerien. 
"The newer colony of Canada has flourished through 
its connection with aur settlements in the States; the 
market of New Zealand will excite produetion in 
Australia, ‘Tie UTTERMOST PORTIONS OF TIE KARTIL 
AREOUR INNERIFANCE; let us not throw it away in 
mere supineness, or in defereace to the wise conclu- 
sions of those sages of the discouraging school, who, 
had they been listened to, wonld have checked, one 
by one, all the enterprises which have changed the 
face of the World in the last thirty years.” 

Now it is respectfully subinitied, that upon reading 
this opinion of this English editor, who (as I pre- 
aame) is only prommlgating the opinions of the Hri- 
tish Ministers, it is dificult 10 suppress a suspicion 
that the :asertion that “ Oregon cnn never be settled 
from the Atlantic States,” was intended to add nn- 
other to the many delnys we have suffered, the bel- 
ter to enable that rival nation to seize upon and see 
eure the prize. Bntas the settlement is a circum- 
atanee of the utme-t importanee, let us suppress this 
suspicion, md exmaine coolly and deliberately the 
reasons he gives for having come to this conelusion, 

First—the distance, 

The traveller from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
has (says this Editor) 10 pass over several distinct re- 
gions—Ist, a region of two or three hundred iniles in 
length, occupied by the States of Missouri, Arkanans 
and lowa. 2d, A region of two or three hundred 
miles, inhabited by the Choctaws, the Cherokees and 
the Creeks, 3d, A desert of six or seven hundred 
miles, of which 400 is Penirie land, and 300direetly 
east of the Rocky Mountains is strictly a desert, 4th, 
The Rocky Mountains, (no distance given,) and 5th, 
From the Rocky Mountains over a desert country to 
the mouth of the Columbia river, (no distance given.) 
But this distance, which, to the mind of this Islander, 
appenrs to be interminable, will form no obstacle in 
the way of the hardy, migratory sona of the Colum- 
binn Continent, especially as we live in an age of 
steamboats and railroads, by the introduction of which 
distance is nearly annihilated, Lewis and Clarke 
crossed the Rocky Moantains in about lat. 47°, by a 
very cirenitous route. By the one taken by Mr. 
Townsend, of this city, and his party, in about lat. 
43°, the whole distance does not appear 10 be more 
than froin 1800 to 2000 miles; and even this will, no 
doubt, be diminished by sueceeding travellers, 

The second obstaete in the way of settling Oregon 
from the States (in the opinion of this English editor 
and his employers, the British ministers) arises out of 
the difficulties of transit; these he considers under 
three distinct heads, and they shall be examined in 
the same order. ‘Ist. The difficulties presented by 
the face of the country. He admitetha in regard of 
the first two or three handred miles, that through 
Missouri, Arkansas or Iowa, that the country is made 
„Up of Prairie and Forest lands, with a larger propor- 
tion of the former than the latter, and that It presents 


` nothing of an extraordinary character which is cal- 


culated to impede travelling. 
As to the second region, of two or three hundred 
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miles, being that occupied by the friendly Tudunus, it 
is nlso adinitted that it consists of wide plains, diver- 
sified with ranges of hills, mul that it is easy of tran- 
sit. In regard to the soil, Mr. Faruhain remarks, 
that it is a deep alluvial, capable of producing the 
most abundant crops of the grains and vegetables that 
grow in such Intitudes. 

Then comes the third region, the desert, the first 
400 miles of which is prairie. This region, exeept a 
few spots an the borders of rivers, is declared to be 
incapable forever of uny fixed settlement. Let us com- 
pare this opinion with hia deseription, “ Seen during 
the Spring and Summer, it is (he says) n delightfol 
land—a land of grass and flowere—with a bright sky 
and an elustic air, diversified with little patches of 
wood, pleturesguely, here and there (every where) 
to relieve the eye fron the monotony of the plains— 
traversed by four splendid rivers, the Red, the Ar- 
kansas, the Platte and the Missouri” Whata deserip- 
tion of a desert! Of a desert incapable forever of 
fixed settlement!) Many a poor inhabitant of Bue 
rope would be thanklul to be taon planted to suck 
adesert! But strange to relate, this pseudo-unin- 
habitable region Ia, according to his own confession, 
alrendy partially inbnbited, “tore and there (he 
sunya} around the posts established by trating compa- 
nies on the banks of rivers, a few fields have been 
cultivated, and hamlets (small villages) have been 
formed by enterprising Americans, Who find abundant 
custom for their productions froin varions parties 
vhich roam over the wilderness” Nor does it 
require the power of prophecy for us to predict 
that as soon as the United States shall have fixed 
military poste at proper distances, than the whole 
route Will be settled in like manner by the same 
people, 

Advancing still further, you come 10 the desert, 
properly so called, of which he has druwn up a highly 
wrought, and, in some respects, inaceurute deserip- 
tion; but even this inhospitable region, he adinits, 
is not withoat its redeeming features—/fruitful ridges 
and scattered spots of fertility. I cmmot withstand 
the temptation to read to you Mr. Faruhain’s descrip- 
tion of some of these places on both sides of the 
Roeky Mountains, that you may judge how far the 
assertion is gratuitous, that the desert cannever be- 
come a place of fixed settlement, 

Old Park lies in the valley of Grand river, which 
is a branch of the Colorado of the West, It is here 
(says Farnham) a transparent stream, 300 yarda 
wide, 6 to 10 feet deep, and a current of 6 miles an 
hour, The valleys contain extensive meadows 
and woodlands, filled with antelopes, deer, hares, 
grouse, wild turkeys, geese and dacks.—page 51. 

Tumbleton Park, near the Three Butes, and also in 
the valley of Grand river, “isa benatiful savannah, 
with groves of pine, spruce, fir and vak.” 


The glades were spleitdid—many were, when he 
passed, covered with a heavy growth of timothy or 
herd grass and red top in blossom. The mountain 
flax covered neres as densely ns it naually stands in 
cultivated fields. The tame grasses of Europe, all 
that are valuable for stock, the best and most sought 
after by every intelligent farmer ia Christendom, ave 
there indigenous.—p. 56. 


At Fort David Crocket, in the valley of Green 
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river, rich mountain grasses grow wild all winter.— 
p. 59. 

The vieinity of Great Bear river will, (he says,) 
in the evuree of time, become one of the most pros- 
perous ahades of cultivated life—p.70 The Suda 
Springs, from the healthiness and bendty of the lo- 
cality and the magnificenee of the seenery, will 
hereafter be thronged with the gay and fashionable 
of both sides of the Cominent.—p, 71. 

The passage of the Rocky Mountains, our English 
editor, to please his ministerial employers, represents 
as a Herculean task; but in this also he is mistaken. 

Mr. Farnham says that loaded wagons ean pass them 
even where he did wi hout serious interruption. He 
saw at Fort Bossai, on a river of the same name, 
which is a braneh of the Sapin, the remains of a one- s 
horse Yankee wagon,brought thither by some mission- 
aries from the State of Comectieut; and he adds, “that 
fortanately for the next of our countrymen who shall 
attempt to eross the eontinent, a safe and easy passage 
has lately been discovered by which vehicles of the kind 
may be drawn through to the Wallawalla.” The new 
route alluded to is, it is presumed, the one taken by 
Mr. Townsend and his party in 1834. 

On the Oth of June, (he tells us,) they encamped 
at “Independence Ruek,” on the Bauks of the Sweet 
Water, which is one of the hend waters of the north 
fork of the Platte. They were consequently on the 
eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. They passed 
through the “Great Gap,” at a place generally enlled 
the “Bull Pen,” having on their right haud the 
Wind river cluster of the Rocky Mountains, the 
highest land in North America, and on their left 
hand, Long’s range of the game mountains. 

On the 12th, they ndvanced over the plains of the 
Sweet Water lat. 43 degrees, 6, long. 110 degrees, 30. 

On the Hth, they left the Sweet Water and pro- 
ceeded sontherly to Sandy River, which is a brane 
of the Culorndo of tia West, thus having in five 
days passed the main ridge of the Rocky Mountains 
with comparative ease! 

They procceded down Sandy River ta Green River, 
the Sheetskadee of other travellers, and a braneh of 
the Colorudo of the West, into which Sandy River 
empties, thence to Hum’s fork of the Green River, 
thence to Maddy Creek, a branch of Bear river, whieh 
einpties into the salt lake, or Lake Bonneville, thence 
to Bear River, which they struck only one hundred 
miles from the place where it enters the luke, thence 
to White Clay Pits on Bear River, crossad over 10 
Blackfeet River at the Three Butes, theuee to Rass’ 
Creek, a small branch of Lewis’ River, also called 
Snake River nnd Sapin River, thence to Lewis’ 
River, and down Lewis’ River to the Columbia. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no good mnp 
of these regions, 

But the last und most formidable obstnele of all, to 
the settlement of Oregon from the States, this editor 
aud his ministerial friends tell us, are the Cumanches, 
a numerous and ferocious tribe of Indians, who (he 
says) are the best riders and the best shots in the 
world. These, more formidable than the Bedoums, 
(he says) hover over the wilderness like birds of 
prey, ready to pounce upon the unwary traveller. 
Bat this Indian story will proc uce no effect upon the 
Americans, who will smile at the idea of being in- 
timidated by a handful of Cumanches! 
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They number but ten thousand, men, woincn aud 
ehildren,—their home is the neighborhood of ‘Texas, 
—they come North only to hunt the buffalo; and as 
the buffalo retires before the footsteps of civilization, 
so willthe Cumanches; leaviug behind them, (like 
Gog and Magog, to whom they he ve been likened,) 
nothing but an empty name, 

A much more formidable impediment to the settle- 
ment of Oregon by Americans, is presented by the 
Ilupson Bay Company, But this is an obstacle 
which must be met and overcome, and the sooner it is 
MET al OVERCOME tha better! The Hudson Bay 
Company is a formidable foreign corporation, consist- 
ing entirely of British subjects, and acting solely 
under British ministerial proteetion and influence, 
within the bounds of American Territory!“ The 
Hudson Bay Company (says the Editor we have so 
often quoted) is, in all its instincts aud habits, tho- 
roughly British and anti-American!” and fur once he 
has told the trūth. The Hudson Bay Company’s 
shares of stock were originally £100—but by en- 
grossing a trade which belongs exclusively to us, 
they have advanced one hundred per eent! The 
Hndson Bay Company pay an interest on their shares 
of ten per eent, besides laying up a reserve fund for 
the express and avowed purpose of keeping Americans 
out of the trade! 

The Hudson Bay Company have again and again 
used this reserved fond to persecute Ainerieans, who 
dared to deal in furs in our own Territory ! 

The Hudson Bay Company, while the British mi- 
nisters have becn holding out the illusion that the 
dispute about Oregon shall be soon amicably settled, 
have ereeted und fortified nineteen forts within our 
Territory! They have taken illegal posseesion of 
almost every eligible spot in Oregon as regards water 
power, or that is a good site for a manufactory ; and 
they have selected the finest sites for furins ! 

The Hudson Buy Company are eutting the best 
timber off our lands, and selling it to enrich them- 
selves! 

The British Parliament have passed an act, autho- 
rizing the Hudson Bay Company to arrest and send 
to Canada any American eitizen who may come 
within their (the Hudson Bay Company’s) displeasure. 

By this daring outrage upon our sovereignty, any 
Atneriean can be arrested und sent out of our own 
Territory, to be tried on British ground by British 
judges and British laws! 

The Hudson Bay Company have power, by British 
laws, to give judgment agninst any American eitizen 
in Oregon, and issue an execution, under cover of 
which he may be either confined in their forts, or 
aent to the jails of Canada, at their pleasure! 

The Hudson Bay Company, through long license, 
have become so overbearing that they actually 
obliged a respeetable American to wear skins for 
several years, for having incurred their displeasure ! 

The Hudson Bay Company send, annually, large 
parties to trap the Beaver upon land adjacent to Ore- 
gon, belonging to the United States, aud to which 
England has never laid claim! 

The Hudson Bay Company’s agents commit depre- 
dations upon the Indians living within the acknow- 
ledged limits of the United States, actually murdering 
hundreds of thein every year! 

The Hudson Bay Company, under authority of the 
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British Parliament, are actually selling lauds in Ore- 
gon Territory to all these who are willing to take 
their title. 

What is to be done? Congress has been petitioned 
by the American settlers in Oregon, to take them 
under their protection; but their prayers are unan- 
swered, 

But hark! a sound, like the meeting of many wa- 
tera, rises in the West !—and now it seems tu roll, as 
a great wave, from the Alleghenies even to the 
Rocky Mountains !—and then it is echoed back again 
to the shores of the Atlantic! It is the mighty voice 
of un injured and indignant people, who have been 
long slumbering, but are roused, and are determined 
to do themselves justice! 

From the very nature of the discoveries and set- 
tlements of the French and the English in Canada, 
to precise limits were, at first, fixed to their respec- 
tive possessions. At the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
these boundaries were yet left unsettled. Both na- 
tious wished to eugross the fur trade. England 
claimed to navigate the Mississippi; while France 
endeavored to surround the British possessions, from 
that river to the lakes, with a torder of forts. Both 
tations were anxious to win over to their side the 
Indians. Negotiations were resorted to, but difficul- 
ties constantly occurred, which created delays. 
When, suddenly, Great Britain, without a declara- 
tion of war, or giving notice of any kind of their 
tiostile intentions, sent a fleet to Canada and captured 
two French ships of the line; by a simultaneous 
moveinent, all the French merchant vessels, sailing 
either to or from the West Indies or North America, 
amounting to more than three hundred, were cap- 
tured, and taken to English ports, and the French 
seamen thus obtained were even compelled to enter 
the British service! Waving thus ubtained a signal 
advantage, by making war, before it was d-elarid, 
upon the unsuspeeling Frenchmen, they pushed for- 
ward this advantage with great vigor, until they con- 
pelled Quebee to surrender to their arms, 

An English historian, after narrating these facts, 
expresses a well-grounded fear that posterity may 
took upon them as unwarrantable aggressions, ‘Dut 
(he says) it is as evident a principle as any in juris- 
prudence that injuries aztempted may be prevented, 
and that therefore war to hinder an attack is as lawful 
as war to repel or punishan injury.” © Policy, there- 
fore, coincided with justice (!) in dictating an attack 
upon the French ships!” &¢., &e. 

Were isan English lesson of * policy” and “ justice” 
that, it Is to be hoped, will not be lost upon the Ameri- 
can people. If there was the .vadow of justice to 
authorize England, in an interval of profound peace 
between her and France, and while negotiations 
were actually on foot, In making this sudden and une 
looked for attack, iu capturing their ships, armed 
and unarnicd, and in making slaves (not prisoners) of 
their senmen, merely to prevent a rival colony from 
out-dolug them in neta of daily occurrence with both 
nations, a multo forteiri, will we be justified In peace- 
fully taking possession of our own territory and oust- 
lng unjust intruders ? 

The original entry of the Hudson Bay Company 
upon our territory was unlawfal—their remaining 
there ts unlawful—he who ought to know them says 
that “they are In all their intstincts and habits tho- 
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roughly British and Anti-American ;” wherefore, we 
owe them no courtesy. That this Company acts under 
the orders of the present British Ministers, is also 
certain. It has ever been the policy of that artful 
government, when they had any dangerous or disa- 
greeable inut@uvre to perform, to employ agents. 
This method insures to them the advantage of adopt- 
ing their acts if successful, or abandoning them if 
necessity requires. If Spain had been able to enforce 
redress for the outrages committed upon their pos- 
sessions in the new world by Drake, he would have 
been punished instead of being knighted, Many of 
the barbarous murders committed during our war of 
the revolution were laid upon their “ Indian allies ;” 
and now, through the instrumentality of the Hudson 
Bay Company, they are depriving our citizens of all 
participation in the far trade of our own country. 
“ Since 1821, (says the English editor before quoted) 
they (the Hudson Bay Company) have had no British 
rival, and they have exerted all their policy (arts) 
to repress interference on the part of the Americans, 
and in this they seem to have thoroughly succeeded.”’ 
To enable them to effect this grand object, the Bri- 
tish ministers delay, from time to time, the scitle- 
ment of the pretended question of their right of sove- 
reignty. At the period of the Treaty of Gheut it 
was put off for ten years, with a stipulation that our 
citizens should, inthe mean time, enjoy an equal 
right of trade. By the treaty of 1827, it was indefi- 
nitely postpoued, under the same condition. In the 
last treaty the subject is entirely and unaecountably 
lost sight of; and now, while our Cabinet are 
amused with the allegation that it is ‘ debateable 
ground,” the Hudson Bay Company will uot allow an 
American to purchase a single skin, and we are 
threatened with England sending 30,000 men 
there, to overran our soil. If Congress do not and 
wil not interfere, will “the Lion of the West" sub- 
init tamely to this foreign imposition? Will uot the 
people of the United States, generally, resent the 
affront pnt upon us, as an independent nation ? 

By the passage of an Actof Parliament, autho- 
rizing the seizure of Americans, within our owu 
territory, to be dragged to forcign places, to be incar- 
cerated in foreign prisons, und to be tried before 
foreign judges by foreign laws, Englaud has broken 
all conditions upon which inutual tenure of Oregon 
with mutual rights was held ; and the threat of send- 
ing 30,C.0 men to possess the country will justify us, 
in the eyes of all Christendom, in taking immediate 
steps to settle our own territory, the first of which 
will be the ejecting of foreign intruders, 


PART III. 


Containing a Review of the Letter of a distinguished 
Member of the British Parliament, published in the 
London Morning Chronicle of the 24th day of April, 
1813, 

In the London Morning Chronicle, of the 24th day 
of last April, is a letter, said to have been written by 
adistinguished member of the British Parliament, 
upon the Oregon question. As it is to be presumed, 
from this gentleman’s public situation, and the posi- 
tion he assumes of instructor of his countrymen, that 
he is conversant with the strongest grounds of the 
English claim to Oregon, and as he appears, from his 
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letter, to have placed those grounds in their strongest 
points of view, it is thought proper 10 give to his let- 
ter a fair and candid examination and answer. 

This M. P. commences by stating that the elaim of 
America to the territory in question assumes n du- 
plex form. That she elaims by pre-occupation and 
ala» by cession. Here is an error at the very thresh- 
old, The United States elaimsthe whole of Ore- 
gon Territory by cession from the Spaniards, whe 
were the first discoverers thereof; and she claims 
all the tind watered by the Columbia River, its tribu- 
taries and head waters, under a well known prinei- 
ple of the law of nations, that “the nation who dis- 
covers the mouth of a river is entitled to all the land 
that is watered by that river, its tributaries and head 
waters.” 

“ The United States (says this M. P.) oceupied the 
territory in 1805, and upon such occupation claim an 
exelusive right, at all events as against England, to 
the whole country,” 

Now, if this M. P. will allow the United States to 
speak for themselves, he will find that they clalm the 
whole territory by virtue of the grant from Spain, 
whose right of prior diseovery of the same they (the 
United States) are ready to prove, as also that it had 
been acknowledged by Great Britain prior to the ees- 
sion of Spain. And in answer tothe claims of Eng- 
land to the diseovery thereof, the United States 
allege that, in 1792, Captain Gray, of the American 
ship Columbia, first discovered the Columbia River, 
which he named after his ship. That he landed, 
held an interview with the natives, who had never 
before seen a white man er a ship. That, in 1801, 
Lewis and Clarke, in the employ of the United States, 
ascended the Missouri, passed the Roeky Mountains— 
up to that time unexplored by a white man—diseo- 
vered and explored the head waters of the Celunbia 
River, and followed that river down to its mouth, 
where they passed the winter of 1805-6, That, in 
1808, the American Missouri Fur Company established 
several trading posts on the River Lewis, a branch of 
the Columbia. That, in 18t1, Astoria was founded, 
atthe month of the Columbia River, by John Jaeeb 
Astor, of New York. That in December, 1813, As- 
teria was captured hy the British sloop-ofavar Rac- 
eoon, Captain Blake. That, by the Treaty of Ghent, 
it was agreed that all territories, &c., taken by either 
party from the other, during the war, should be re- 
stored without delay. And that Asteria was restored 
to the United States by Great Britain in 1818. Now, 
the United States say that by virtue of the above dis- 
covery, (Which was prior in point of time to any that 
England can show,) by the settlement within’ a rea- 
sonable time under all the cirenmstanecs of the case, 
and by the reatoration, they have, independently of 
all other eonsiderations, a full and perfeet title to all 
the land watered by the Columbia River, its tributa- 
ries nid head waters, 

It will hence be apparent that the M. P., in his 
statement of the Ameriean title, has omitted many of 
its important features. It appenrs strange to us, on 
this side of the water, how a M. P. should be igno- 
rant of the faet that the United States dates her dis- 
covery of the Columbia River as fnr back as 1792, as 
above stated ; and not in 1805, as he (the M. P.) has 
stated, seeing that whenever the United States have 
made known their elaintto be the first discoverers of 


the Columbia River, the tiscoveries of Captain Gray 
and ef Lewisand Clarke have been simultaneously 
promulgated; and itis equally strange how a person 
so well informed, as a M. P. onght to be, should not 
know that his own countryman, Vancouver, an offi- 
cer in the British Navy, admitted that Captain Gray 
had discovered the mouth of the Columbia, and had 
informed him (Vancouver) of the existence of that 
tiver, of which he had no previous knowledge,  Af- 
ter leaving Nootka Sound, (says this English navi- 
gator,) the serenity of the weather encouraged him 
to hope that he might be enabled, on his way south, 
to re-examine the const of New Albion, and partieu- 
larly a river and harbor wiscovered by Mr. Gray, tn the 
Columbia, between the forty-sixth and forty-seventh de- 
grees of north latitude,” 

But, perhaps, it was not politic for the M. P. to 
speak of this discovery of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, by an American citizen, so early as 1792, aa, in 
that ease, no answer could have been given to the 
right of the United States to claim the sovereignty of 
all the lund watered by that river, its tributaries and 
head waters, according to the Iaw of nations. 

Having thus set the M. P. straight in regard to the 
brief of title of the United States, Jet us see what fur- 
ther he has to say upon this subject. 

“ But pre-oeeupaney, under all eireumstunees, does 
not impart a title’ ‘In order that it shall have this 
effect, it is absolutely necessary that no other sub- 
stantial claim should exist.” This rule is adinitted, 
provided by the terms ‘ substantial claim” is meem 
(us it is presuined) “title? And it is earnestly re- 
quested that this rule may be borne in mind, as it iš 
intended, hereafter, to use it in our favor, 

But, while the rule, as above explained, is eheer- 
fully admitted, it is different with the inferences 
which the M. P. has drawn therefrom, provided his 
course of reasoning has heen rightly understood. 

Ir will be observed that, in what fellows, the M. P. 
no longer uses the terms “ substantial claim,” which 
are above considered as synonymous to “ title,” but in 
alt the rest of the passage he uses the word “ claim’? 
only. If, by so doing, this writer meant that the 
United States were precluded from diseovering, tak- 
ing possession of and settling Oregon, because Eng- 
land had already claimed the territory, without re- 
gard to the title of England thereto, it is denied that 
there is any prineiple of the law of nations whieh 
recognizes such a position. The notion is so absurd 
and dangerous that no nation in Christendom would 
be willing to submit to its introduetion. Suppose, for 
instanee, Great Britain (who, through one of their 
most popular writers, has recently declared that 
“the whole earth is her inheritanee’’—Edinburg Re- 
view,) should publish a manifesto declaring that they 
“claimed” all the islands in the Western Ocean, 
would that claim prevent other nations from making 
subsequent diseoveries of, and appropriating to them- 
selves any island in that region which was before 
such discovery unknown? 

If, on the contrary, by the above passage it was in- 
tended by the word “ claim?’ to mean “ substantial 
eluim,” (‘title,”} then the United States are not 
obliged to enter the lists with England under the 
disadvantages obseurely pointed out by the M. P., 
but have a right to put her title to Oregon before the 
tribunal of the world, upon the same square aud level 
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ns her prond adversary; and this is all that this Re- 
publie have ever demanded or will ever demand. 

ë England (says this M, P.) has for centuries claim- 
ed Oregon, by the same tenure now set forth.” Now 
here the learned M. P. has fallen into a very great 
error. In 1790, which is not one century ago, a dis- 
pute arose between Spain and Great Britain in regard 
10 a right of trade and traffic at t Port San Lorenzo,” 
better known Ly the name of“ Nootka Sound,” which 
iš a part of Oregon Territory; Nootka lying between 
forty-ninth and fiftieth degrecs of north latitude and 
Oregon Territory extending from forty-second de- 
gree to fifty-fourth degree forty minutes. In this dis- 
pate Spain claimed exclusive right to the whole of 
Oregon, by virtue of her prior discoveries; and Eng- 
iand, adinitting that the right of sovereigniy to the 
whole territory was in Spain, set up (as before stated) 
a merc right of trade and traffic. This elniin was, in 
ssel unfounded, but such snbordinate and interlocn- 
lary right was entirely inconsistent with the claim 
which she (England) now advances to the whole ter- 
ritory. [See iny first lecture.] Whence it is evident 
that Great Britain has not for centuries claimed title 
to Oregon, but, on the contrary, that within little more 
than Aa// a century she has admitted that she had no 
such title. 

But what is this claim to Oregon which (as this M. P. 
says) England has made for centuries? 

“Tt has long existed as a historical fact (says the 
M. P.) that the very territory in question was dis- 
covered by Sir Francis Drake, about the year 1578, 
who landed upon several points of the evast, taking 
forinal possession of the same in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. In some old Spanish maps the terri- 
tory is designated * New Albion, with a short note ex- 
pressive of Drake's priority of discovery; and ac- 
eording to these charts New Albion extended several 
degrees to the southward of the present northern 
Mexicon tine. Thus, then, we find actual possession 
taken by langland of this very coast before the United 
States had even a colonial existence.” 

To the pages of history which relate 10 this voy- 
age of Drake, I also chee fully appeal. [The reader 
is requested to place the imapof North and South 
America before him, aud see Mavors Voyages, 2d 
vol., p.7 10 45.] ln 1577, (not 1576,) the 15th Novem- 
ber, Drake left Plymouth. On the 27th January, 
1578, he was at the “ Mayo,” one of the Cape Verd 
Islands. On the 6th of September, 1578, he passed 
the Straights of Magellan and entered the South 
Sen, and a few days afterwards saw (he says) for the 
first time the conflux of the Western and Southern 
Oceans. Ie directed his course for thirty degrees 
south latitude ; found no convenient harbor ; advanced 
to Macao ; thence to St. Philips Bay; thence to Val- 
paraiso, in latitude thirty-three degrees three minutes 
south, where he captured a ship belonging to Spain, 
(with which nation England was at peace ;) thence 


+ to Coquimbo, in latitnde thirty degrees south ; thence 


to Surcipaxa, where he robbed a Spaniard, asleep, 
of four thonsand ducats’ worth of silver; and, oa the 
7th of February, 1579, he arrived at Arica, in south 
latitude cighteen degrees twenty-six minutes, where 
he robbed three small Spanish vessels of fifty-eeven 
ingots of silver, He then set sail for Chili, in search 
of plunder, bat news of his being on the coust having 
been transmitted, overlnud, (as Drake learned from a 


| captured Indian.) he sailed for and arrived at Lima, 
where a number of Spanish vessels, richly laden, 
wererobbed, Here he learned that a rieh Spunish 
ship had sailed, three days before, for Paita, which 
lies in south latitude five degrees five minutes; he 
resolved to pursue her ; but, finding that she had ac- 
tually proceeded to Panama, which lies in north lati- 
tude 9 deg. 0 min. 30 sec., healtercd his course. On 
the Ist of March, 1579, he came up io this vessel, and 
captured her. He now shaped his course towards the 
west; put into a small island (the name of which is 
not mentioned) to refit. Onthe 26th of March, they 
put to sea again, and, on the 13th of April, arrived 
at Port Anguatuleo—[he committed several piracies 
on this route]—where he landed and plundered the 
town. Drake's crew, now sated with plunder, were 
anxious ta return 10 England; but he expatiated upon 
the honor of finding n northwest passage. His au- 
thority prevailing, they sailed into a port in the Isle 
of Canes, where they took in wood and water. They 
thence procecded iu quest of the northwest pas- 
sage; bul after sailing to latitude forty-three de- 
grees north, without seeing any land, they relinquish- 
ed their purpose and altered their course. Drake 
now determined to visit the Moluccas, in the East 
Indian Sca, nnd thence return to England, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the 17th of June, 1579, he an- 
chored in a commodious harbor in no. th latitude 33 deg. 
30 min, (which upon the small map which ac- 
eompanies this letter is marked “Po, St. Francis 
Dr.”) This laid our hero mistook for an island, and 
supposiug himself to be the first discoverer, he took 
possession, and called it “New ALBION.” And this 
is the discovery mider whieh (this M. P. says) Eng- 
land now claims Oregon Territory, whieh lies be- 
tween north latitude forty-two degrees and fifty-one 
degrees forty minutes, and which Drake uver saw, 

On the 234 of July, Drake lert there shores, pro- 
ceeded to the Moluccas, and thence, by the Cape of 
Good Tepe, Lome to England. 

I have followed Drake thus minutely that every 
one may judge for himself how ridiculous it is for 
this M. P. w rely upon the pretended discovery of 
New Albion, by Sir Francis Drake, for giving title to 
Vuglund to Oregon. 

"na geographical work by Peter Heylin, published 
i. Londoy in 1571, page 105, this “island? of Nova 
Albion, in latitude thirty-cight degrees, is said to have 
been discovered by Sir Francis Drake, in? ‘s eir- 
eumnavigation of the world, anno 1577, and by him 
named: Nova Albion,” in honor of England, his own 
country, which was once called ** Albion.” Tn page 
104, “ Nova Albion” is stated to be parted froin the 
main by a sea called “ Mer Vermiglio,” which, It Is 
said, is entirely sūrronuded by the ovean and extends 
from Cape Blanco to Cape St, Lucas. The Gulf of 
California, misuamed Mer Vermiglia, which sepa- 
rates the peninsula of Old California (not the Island 
of Nova Albion) fromthe main land of Mexico, is 
about seven hundred miles long, varying in breadth 
from sixty to one hundred and twenty miles; at its 
northern extremity it receives the Colorado and the 
Gila Rivers. On the map of Narth and South Ameri- 
ca, which will be found between pages £2 and 83, 
this sapposed Island of New Albion and “Sea of 
Vermiglio” are laid down, and all the land in North- 
western Amerien beyond forty-two degrees is marked 
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as“ TERRA BoREALIS Ixcoenita.” To California 
the title of Spnin never has been disputed by Eug- 
land or any other natlon or individual. (It was dis- 
covered by Cortez in 1535.) Even our M. P. has 
admitted it. But Spain hud never the shadow 
of a claim, at all events recognized by England, 
to an acre of soil BEYOND THE PRESENT ACKNOW- 
LEDGED NORTHERN Limits 0E Mexico, beyond the 
parallel of forty-two degress” and within this ac- 
knowledged limit of California, this pretended “New 
Albion" is said to be. 

What becomes of the boasted discovery of Ore- 
gon Territory by Sir Francis, upon which this M. P. 
so confidently relies for the title of Great Britain, 
when it has been shewn, not only that Oregon was 
not included within the only piece of gronud of 
which Sir Francis erroneaualy claimed to be the dis- 
coverer, bnt that his countryman, his historian, and 
the herald of his fame, has acknowldeged that in 
1674, nearly one hundred years after Drake's return 
home, the region now known as Oregon, was utterly 
unknown in England? 


England, it is presumed, will never again display 
the discoverics of Sir Francis Drake in connection 
with the title to this territory. 

Bnt, to return to our M.P. He procecds to say 
that the title of England to Oregon is fonnded upon 
those acknowledged prineiples upon which she held 
her former colonies on the Atlantic side of North 
America, and that the United States, having by the 
treaty of peace of 1783, taken a transfer of the Eng- 
lish title to the colonies, are forever precluded from 
disputing the title of Great Britain to Oregon. 


Now, leave is taken to deny both these premises 
and the conelusion. The title under which Great 
Britain held her former Atlantic colonies in North 
Amerien was founded upon the prior discoveries of 
Giovanni Gabnto, in the employ of Tenry VII, in 
1197, and her actual settlements made of them from 
1620 to 1681. But she can show no discovery of Ore- 
gon priorto those of Spain, under whom we claim, 
or to these made of the Cotnmbia River by the United 
States. Thetitle of England, therefore, to Oregon 
does nst depend upon the same principles ns the 
title to her former Atlantic colonies; and the pre- 
mises of our M. P. fal! to the ground. But even if 
England had an imperfect title to her former Atlantic 
colonies and the United States accepted that title, 
quantum valebat, how conid this acceptance affect, 
one way or the other, the title to Oregon? The 


United States were in possession of the aoil, and were | 


the owners, de facto; England claimed to have the 
title to the sovereignty, de jure; where then was the 
impropriety of aceepting such an instrument, which 
might act, at least, as a release. 

The next ground upon which the M. P. places the 
title of England to the sovereignty of Oregon is what 
he calls the general principles, which at the time of 
the western discovery and settlement were univer- 
sally admitted to regulate the practice of the Eu- 
ropean powers in America. “In appropriating to 
themselves (says the M. P.) the newly discovered 
continent, there was one common rule which they were 
TACITLY and mutually PLEDGED to observe. “Tt was 
regarded from the very first as a fixed principle—that 
possession of the Atlantic coast conferred upon the 


possessor the right to the inland country—stretching 
indefinitely westioard.” 

That there never was any such ‘principle,’ or 
“ common rule,” to which the European powers who 
discovered and settled America were either tacitly ot 
expressly pledged, will now be proven. 

In 1683, M. De la Salle, a Frenchman, navigated 
the Mississippi River from Canada to its mouth; in 
virtue whereof France claimed the sovereignty of 
Louisiana, on both sides of the river, from the Gulf 
of Mexico, in north Intitude about 29 deg., to the 
head waters, in 49th deg. of latitude. Naw, this re- 
gion of country lies westward of the British Atlantic 
colonies in North America, which, as before shown, 
had been previously discovered and settled from 
Georgia, in 31 deg., to Maine, in 48 deg. If, there- 
fore, England, by this discovery and settlement of 
the Atlantic coast, had conferred npon themselves 
“the inland country, stretching indefinitely westward,” 
they were entitled to Louisiana, whieh lay between 


| these latitudes, on the “stretch”? towards the west. 


But this title of France was acknowledged by Great 
Britain in the Treaty of Utreeht, in 1713, ond of Ver- 
saites, in 1763. And if this rule of stretching indefi- 
nitely to the westward was the “ principle,” or “ com- 
mon rule,” why did not England, by virtue thereof, 
elnim all the rest of the Spanish possessions on the 
North Americnn Continent, which lie between the 
parallels of latitude of their Atlantic colonies? Why 
did they not Iny claim to all that part of California 
which lies between 31 deg. and 42 deg., which could 
have been done with equal justice, if any such prin- 
ciple or common rule had been pledged? And why 
has our M. P., almost in the same breath that he 
claims the right of stretching westward indefinitely, 
told us that “the acknowledged boundary of Spain 
extends to 42 deg”? 

Again, when, in 1790, England had the dispute with 
Spain, with regard to her pretended right of trade and 
tragic at Nootka Sound, why did not the learned Pitt 
put an end to that dispute in a ininute, by saying that 
Nootka Sound lay between 45 deg. and 51 deg., and 
that England, by stretching indefinitely westward the 
lines of latitude of her colonies, was entitled to claim, 
not aright of frade and traffic, but the sovereignty 
of Nootka Sound? 

Had any such “principle,” or “common rule,” 
such as the M. P. has now insisted cn, existed, it 
would searcely have escaped the acute observation 
of the renowned Pitt; and therefore the inference is 
allowable that this is an after-thought, seized upon, 
as n dernier argument, in support of a hopeless claim. 

Moreover, if this rule of stretching westward to 
the Pacific Ocean was a common rule, os the M. P. 
hes asserted, why does not Great Britain, in virtue 
of her possessions on the eastern side of the conti- 
nent between north latitude 54 deg. 49 min. and 65 
deg, 52 min., claim all the land between those paral- 
lels of latitude on the Pacific, whereas it is well 
known that Russia holds undisputed possession of 
those regions, and the Hudson Bay Company, the 
great corpornte agent of Grent Britain, has taken a 
lense from Russia of a part thereof. 

In every civilized country with which we are ac- 
quainted, when one man seeks to deprive another of 
an acre of ground, the demandant is celled upon to 
make proof of his title, as u condition precedent to 
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his recovery. Upon the same prinelple of right, it 
may not be esteemed too Lold to inquire, when Enge 
land is seeking to take from the United States the 
sovereignty of a country heving an area of three 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, what evi- 
dence she hns produced of this rule, of stretehing ine 
definitely westward, upon which our M. P. so firmly 
relies? Isitapartof the law of nations, binding, 
by common consent, upon all civilized eommunities ? 
This is not pretended. Can it be traced to any treaty 
made between those nations who were respectively 
concerned in the discovery and settlement of North 
Amerien? No snch treaty has been nor can be voueh- 
ed. “ This rule (says the M. P.) the European pow- 
ers in America tacitly antl mutually pledged them- 
selves to observe.” He acknowledges, then, his ine 
ability to refer to any such convention, contract ur 
agreement between the parties in interest, and relies 
upon inference and implication, a v ‘frail and dan- 
gerous base whereon to build so important a supere 
structure as the “pledge” in question. Ile has, more- 
over, first asserted that the rule was “universally” 
admitted. “fn order to form a correct judgment 
(says our M. P.) we must throw ourselves upon those 
principles which at the time of western discovery 
Were UNIVERSALLY admitted to regulate the practice 
of European powers in ‘America.’ Yet, imme- 
dintel y afterwards, he tells us that, “although it was 
the recognized principle, there were many instances 
in which it was WIDELY departed from.” And two 
instances, of great importance, have been above no- 
ticed, viz., those of the lands watered by the Mis- 
sissippi and California, which are in direct opposition 
tosueh a rule. Our M. P. then proceeds to point out 
some instances in which (as he says) England ueted 
upon the principle of this rule; but, in order to make 
an agreement or contract, it will not saffice to show 
the nets or words of one party, it requiring the con- 
sent of at least ¿co to make an agreement of any 
kind. Besides which, the instanees which the M. P. 
has adduced in proof of the rule of stretching west- 
ward to the Pacifice Ocem, nre none of them to the 
point, since they turn out, upon examination, to be 
nothing but English charters to their own colonists, 
Without giving western limits; a practiee which 
arose ont of an ignorance of the geography of the 
North American Continent. 

The two grounds upon which Great Britain claims 
title to Oregon, relied upon by the M. P., hare now 
been examined - 1 whatisthe result? ‘That she 
has not the shadow of aclaim. They shall be briefly 
recapitulated. 1st. The supposed discovery of Ore- 
gon by Sir Francis Druke, 2a. The right of the dis- 
eovercrs of lands upon the Atlantie coust to extend 
their lines westward to the PacifieOeean, Both these 
have been fairly discussed and eompletely answered. 

Now let us glance at the other side. 

The United States claim the whole of Oregon Ter- 
ritory under a solemn trenty made with Spain, and 
afterwards confirmed by Mexico. The M. P. says 
that, under the transfer of Spain, the United States 
can derive no better title than Spain herself had. Ad- 
mitted. But Spain made the first discoveries af Orc- 
gon Territory, from 1543 to 1775—and the Parliament 
of Grent Britain has acknowledged her title to the 
same. [Sce my first lecture—the proceedings in re- 
lation to Nootka Sound.) 


And as to the discovery of the Columbin River by 
Captain Gray and Lewis and Clarke, it isnot and 
cannot be denied. 

The M. P. admits that the United States was in 
possession of Oregon in 1605. He ought to have said 
1792. And itis only since 1805 that Great Britain has 
attempted to occupy the same. 

But it is obvious that in whichever way England 
claims Oregon, whether by the discovery of Sir 
Francis Drake in 1579, or by the diseovery and sete 
tlement of her Atlantic colonies, the last of whieh, 
viz, Pennsylvanian, was colonized in 1681, that if 
she ever had any title at all she must have had it 
previously 10 1763, Now, in that year Great Brituin, 
France and Spnin made a solemn trenty settling defi- 
nitively the parts of the North Ameriean Continent 
that belonged to them respectively, and the English 
historian, Bissett, in “ his"? continaation of Hume's 
History of England, tellus what was the extent of 
her territory on this continent at that date, ineluding 
all her discoveries and acquisitions ; and OREGON 1s 
NOT INCLUDED. And I have now in my possession n 
map, which is entitled “ An Aecurate Map of North 
America, describing and distingnishing the British, 
Spnnish and Freneh Dominions on this great conti- 
nent aecording to the Definite Treaty, coneluded at 
Paris 10th of February, 1763, also of the West India 
Islands, belonging to and possessed by the several 
European Princes and States.” “The whole laid 
down according to the latest and most authentie im- 
provements, by Eman Bowen, GzoG'n TO nis MAJEse 
TY, and John Gibson, engraver.’ And on this map 
the dominions of England extend fram the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi; the French dominions extend from 
the Mississippi to the western boundary of Louisiana, 
and ALL THE COUNTRY BETWEEN THE LAST MENTIONED 
BOUNDARY AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN Iš Pur DOWN A3 
PELONGING TO Sparx. ‘This evidence is conclusive 
as to the right of Spain, and shows that the elaiin 
now made by England is of reeent date and entirely 
insupportable. 

“The acw relations of the civilized world with 
the East have bronght the Paeifie eonst of America 
into vast and sudden importance,” says our M. P. 
Here is the main-spring that has set in motion all the 
wheels of British sophistry. But they revolve in 
vain, for the United States never will give up Oregon 
(to which they have a just title) as long as the waters 
of the beautiful Columbia River shall continue to 
flow and the Roeky Mountains shall stand upon their 
present foundations, 


PART IV. 


A Revicio of the “ Statement” of Messrs Iuskisson 
and Addington, English Plenipotentiaries in 1827, 


Truth is simple and uniform; but the British 
clnims to Oregon are complex and contradietory. I 
published, at large, the letter of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. In It, as has been 
seen, the title of England tothe Territory in question 
is confined to two grounds, tst. The (pretended) dis- 
covery of Sir Francis Drake of his Island of New 
Albion, and—2d, The assumed right of the British 
crown, by virtue of the discoveries and settlements 
of their former Atlantic Colonies to stretch through 
to the Pazific Ocean. Having submitted my answers 
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t aoth these grounds, in my third Fssay, it is not my 
purpose to resume that discussion at this moment ; but 
I bave thonght proper to make the ubove statement 
of the gronnds of title to show that the M. P. con- 
tended for an exclusive right of sovereignty over the 
whole soil, “Beyond the parallel of 42° (says the 
M. P.) England has ever steadily claimed nn EXCLU- 
SIVE PROPRIETORSHIP, nor has any act on her part, 
since her title first acerned, either weakened or 
interrupted her claim,” I now solicit the attention 
of any readers while I set ont the grounds of the 
title of Great Britain to Oregon, as contained ina 
written statement of Messrs. Huskrssox and ADDING? 
ton, plepipotentinries nppointed by her in 1827. 
“ Great Britain elnims No EXCLUSIVE SOVEREIGNTY 
OVER ANY PORTION OF THE TERRITORY IN THE Pa- 
CIFIC, BETWEEN TIIE FORTY-SECOND AND FORTY- 
NINTH PARALLELS OF LATITUDE; her present claim, 
notin respeet to any part, but to the whole, is Li- 
MITED TO A RIGUT OF JOINT OCCUPANCY IN COMMON 
WITH OTHER States, leaving the right of exclusive 
dominion in abeyance; end her pretensions tothe 
mere maintenance of her own rights, in resistance 
to the EXCLUSIVE CHARACTER of the pretensions of 
the U. 8.” 

Now nothing is required but a comparison of these 
E pretensions” of Messrs. Huskisson and Addington 
with the © claims” of the M. P., to pereeive that they 
nre so completely and entirely at variance that they 
cannot for a single moment stand together, and that 
if one isndupted, the other must, necessarily, fall to 
the gromid. The right of prior discovery of a nation 
must, by inevitable consequence, confer an exclusive 
right, iv iteonfers any. Aud it was npon the strength 
of this conclusion that the British government eject- 
ed the Spaniards from the Falkland Istands, the 


Duach frem their setdements iu New York, and the | 


Swedes from the peaeeful shores of the Delaware. 
How isit possible that a separate uct of discovery 
can confer a jofatright? The exclusive sovereignty 
is conferred upon the nation, in consideration of the 
expense, trouble, industry and perseverance of the 
citizens or subjects in making the prior diseovery ; 
but it world be strange indeed if this sovereignty 
was to be divided, equally, between those who had 
and those who Aad not been at this expense and 
trouble ;—between those who Aad used industry and 
perseverance and those who kad not, And this in- 
congtuity is rendered still more striking from the 
cireuastanee that this right of sovereignty by prior 
discovery, is to be enjoyed not only by another, but by 
“other States,” i. e, by all other States who think 
proper, nt any time to make the claim, ‘t The elnim 
of Englaud (say Messrs. Huskisson and Addington) 
is limited to a right of joint ocewpancy in common 
with other States,” That such a common right, origin" 
ating in n prior discovery of any one State, is recog- 
nized by the law of nations, or has ever been neceded 
to, except where the nation has been forced into the 
measure by the fear of British arms, I confidently 
deny. Upon the whole, then, it appears that this 
& pretension’ * of Great Britain (as it has not inaptly 
been ealled) isa final and conelusive answer to the 
claims of the M. P. In right of her (alleged) prior 
discovery. 


* “Pretension,” a fictitious show or appearance.— 
Barclay's Dictionary, 


But if this right of joint occupancy ennnot be traced 
to the law of nations, and is, as I huve shown, so 
much at variance with the priticiples which govern 
in such cases, whence does it derive its binding 
effect? 

The rights of Great Britain (continne Messrs. 
Huskisson and Addington) are recorded and defined 
in the Convention of 1700 ; they embrace the right to 
navigate the waters of those countries, to settle in and 
over any part of them and to trade with the inhabi- 
tants and occupiers of the same.” 

The Convention of 1790?” The reader will no 
doubt he surprised to learn that this “ Convention” 
was nothing more nor less than a treaty made the 
28th of Oetober, 1790, between Spain anl Great Bri- 
tain and no other power. So thnt here we find these 
plenipotentiaries, after all the denials on behalf of 
Great Britain that Spain had any right, by prior dis- 
covery or otherwise, to Oregon, laying the founda- 
tion stone of all her (Great Britain's) rights to the 
territory upon the title of the Spaniards! ‘1f Spain 
had no title (said the M, P) ske could convey none 
tothe U. S.” This was granted, for true it is that 
the waters can be traced no higher than the spring 
But unless there is one rule of interpretation where 
England is concerned and another for the U. 3., Eng- 
land, by a Convention with Spain, could derive no 
greater right than was vested in the Spanish crown, 
Wherefore this reference of the plenipotentiaries to 
the “ Convention” with Spain, as the “ defined"? and 
“ recorded” basis of the “ pretensions’? of Great Bri- 
tain, isa free, full and absolute admission that Spain 
was entitled to the territory, in right of her prior dis- 
coveries ; that being the only title thereto which the 
Spaniards have ever set up. Now what becomes of 
Sir Francis Drake and hig (pretended) Island of Al- 
bion? What becomes of that singularly erroneous 
notion of the M. P., of the right of Great Britain, by 
virtue of her discovery and settlement of her Atlan- 
tie colonies, to stretch (over Louisiana and California) 
to the Pacilic Ocean? All these dreams of the M. 
P. have vanished before this diplomntie admission of 
the Spanish right, “like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


| leaving nota wreck behind !”? 


Taking then the statement of these plenipotentia- 
ries to embody the entire ' pretensions” of G. Britain 
to Oregon, I pledge myself, if the reader will accom- 
pany me, to show that they are no justification for 
England to claim title to that territory. 

In the first place, I recall attention to the circum 
stanees under whieh that convention wns wrung (I 
do not make use of too strong a word) from the 
Spaniards, I reenll attention to that part of my first 
leeture in which I have shown, that the right to 
Oregan by prior discovery was in Spain, that the en- 
try upon Nootka, by the British subjects, was a tres- 
pass—that the King, Lords and Commons, in Parlia- 
imentassembled, acknowledged that the title to the 
sovernigty of Oregon was in Spain—that nothing 
more was claimed, on behe'¢ of Great Britain, than a 
right of trade and tragie—thot such aright to trade and 
traffic, without the consent of the soverign of a coun- 
try, is net recognized by any principle of the law of 
nations—that Spain insisted upon her exelusive right 
of sovereignty—that she was threatened with war by 
Great Britain, whose Parliament had voted a million 
of ponnds to carry it o1—thet France, to whom she 
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applied was unable, or unwilling, to assist her—that || Thirdly. The Convention between Spain and 


Great Britain had 158 sail of the line, with which 
Spain wasnaable to contend—and, therefore, that this 
“conveition”? was ertorted from Spain, as it were, 
“at the eannon's mouth.’ And I ask, with some 
confidence, whether, if England considera such a 
© convention” a proper treaty to furce upon the U, R., 
who were no partiea thereto, the U. S. will con- 
sider itan agrecinent which they, as the grantees of 
Spain, ure bound to fulfil? 

Bat secoudly, I appeal to history that this “ eon- 
vention,” whicb, upon its face, has such an imposing 
appearanec, was considered by “ the high contracting 
powers,” more asa paper concession, to gratify the 
pride of the British people, whose passions had been 
mach excited hy the affair gt Nootka, than as any real 
contract, to be carried into execution, Let any one 
read the debates in Parliament when this treaty was 
salunitted to that body. He will there find, that the 
Ministry aad their friends talked mach of the vindi- 
cation of the honor of the nation, §c., while the opposi- 
tion conteaded aud showed that Great Britain bad 
gained nothing; bnt, npon the whole, was the loser 
by the convention. That the papers and correspon- 
dence upon which the treaty was made, were loudly 
called for and obstinately withheld. That althongh 
I have, by taking, as I proinised to do, the English 
account of the affair at the sound, which states that 
Mears “ had built a house and fortified it,” that there 
is very strong reason to believe that Mears never 
built any house at Nootka,—and it is certain that, if 
he ever did build one, that it was a mere shanty, 
which was removed before Martinez came there. 
That the “convention? was parposely sa worded 
that while it conveyed the idea that under its pro- 
visions lands and buildings were to be restored, yet 
for want of a safficient specification none ever could 
be restored, That althongh it was promulgated in 
England that two frigates were to be sent out to the 
Pacific to assume possession of the lands, &e., at 
Nootka, that the commission dwindled down to the 
appointinent of Mr. George Vancouver, one of Cook's 
Lieutenants; who was not even sent out for this ex- 
press purpose, but was about to sail on a voyage of 
discovery ;—thatin August, 1792, Vancouver was at 
Nootka, and was ready to receive from Quadra, the 
Spanish Captain, repossession of the lands, &c., (if 
any) taken from Mears,—that apon making strict in- 
quiry it was found that he (Mears) was never in pos- 
session of any lands there, and that 20 lands or houses 
were ever restored or put into the possession of the Bri- 
tish,—that on the 2d Sept., 1791, the Spaniards were 
still in quiet possession of Nuotka,—that Vancouver 
returned to England in 1795, and, of eourse, made his 
report; but nothing further has been done in the 
business. 

There is, therefore, every reason for believing tha 
this bousted “ Convention,” where the British right 
to Oregon is said, by the plenipotentiaries, to be “ de- 
fined and recorded,” was one of those artifices that 
the English ministers, from time to time, play off 
upon the people, and that it never would have been 
again thought of batfor the ingenuity of these pleni- 
potentiarles.* 


*In Belsham’s History of Great Britain, vol. 
3., p. 337, it is stated that the Spanish flag at Noot- 
ka was never strack, and that the whole territory has 
been relinquished by Great Britain. 
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Great Britain, upon which the plenipotentiaries rely, 
was (as above said) taade in 1790. 

In 1796, Spain declared war agntust England. 
Now, whatever may have been the licenses “tona /- 
gate the waters of those countries, to settle in aml over 
any part of them, and to trade with the inhabitants 
and ocecupiers of the same,” which were derived 
(ns itis said) from Spnin, and which Great Britain, by 
virtue of the Convention of 1790, might claim to ex- 
ercize in time cf peace, certain it is that, by the decla- 
ration of war in 1706, all these licenses were abro- 
gated and annulled, and that they never could he 
again revived, except by a new convention made by 
the parties in interest, 

This is a principle of the law of nations, which will 
not be denied, 

No new convention was made between England 
and Spain, renewing these concessions, between 1700 
and the 22d February, 1819, when Spain transferred 
all her right, title and interest in Oregon to the Umted 
States, 

So that this “ pretension” of England to hold Ore- 
gon by virtue of this Convention, is only another of 
those straws by the specifie gravity of which they 
vainly hope to keep their unfounded claim from 
sinking. 


PART V. 
The Discovery of the Columbia River, 


H 1s proposed, in the presem paper, to give a con- 
densed view of all the facts immediately connected 
with the discovery of the Columbia River, in Oregon 
Territory. This river, one of the head waters ef 
which is ns far North as lat. 51, empties inte the Pia- 
cific Ocean in 46 deg. IS“, between two points of 
land; one in the North called “Cape Disappoint- 
ment”? or “Cape Hancock,” and the other called 


| Point Adama,” seven miles distant from each other. 


tn 1775, Don Antonio Bucareli, then Viecroy of 
Mexico, fitted out an expedition to the North Pacific, 
for the purpose of examining the Coast from Cape 
Mendocino in lat. 40 deg, 19! to lat. 65 deg. This 
expediton, which consisted of the Santiago and So- 
nora, was placed under the command of Captain 
Brnno Heceta ; Juan Perez going in the former ves- 
sel ns ensign, and Juan de Ayala being chief officer 
of the latter. These vessels on the 10th June cast 
anchor iu a cove in lat.41 deg. 3m., which they named 
“ Port Trinidad.” On the 9th of Jaly, finding theni- 
selves in the latitude where the Spaniard, Jann de 
Fuca, was said to have discovered a Strait, they 
sailed thither, and deseried the Somthwest side of a 
great Island, since called t Quadra and Vancouver's 
Island,” and the Strait now called “the Strait of 
Juan de Fnea.” They were thendriven by the winčs 
Southward to within eighty miles of the mouth of 
the Columbia river, where they anchored acar an 
Island, called by them ‘Isla de Delores,” ia conse- 
quence of some of their men having been there mur- 
dered by the natives. The Mth August, while Heceta 
was coasting Smthward, he discovered a promantory 
called by him “Cape San Roque,” and immediately 
South of this, in Int. 46 deg. 16’, an opening in the 
tand which appeared to him to be a harbor or the 
month of ariver. This opening was afterwards re- 


presented in the Spanish charts, printed before 1723, 
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by the names of “ Fntrūdu de Heeeta,” “ Entrada de 
Asuncion” aud © Rio de San Roque.” 

In 1757, Lientenant John Meares, an Euglishman, 
made nn attempt to re-discover this harbor or mouth 
of a river, but he was entirely unsuccessful. Swill, 
ut present, take Ais own statement of this affair. Ile 
says he discovered a headland in lat, 46 deg. 47, 
which he culled “Cape Shoulwater.” “Sailing thence 
along the coast, (says Menrea) towards the South, 
a high blaf promontory bore us off Southeast, at the 
distance of only four leagues, for whieh we steered 
to double, with the hope that, between it and Cape 
Shoalwater, we should fiud some sort of harbor, We 
now discovered distant laud beyond this promontory, 
and we pleased ourselves with the expectation of its 
being ** Cap’ Saint Roc” (Rogue) of the Spaniards, 
neur which they are snid to have found a good port. 
By half past eleven we doubled this Cape, at the 
distance of three miles, having a clear and perfect 
view of the shore in every part, on Which We did not 
discern £ living creature, or the least trace of hnbita- 
ble life. A prodigious easterly swell rolled on the 
shore, and the soundings gradually decreased, from 
forty to sixteen fathoms over a hard, sandy bottom, 
After we had rounded the promoutory, a large bay, 
as we had imagined, opened to our view, that bore a 
very promising aprearance, and inta which we steer- 
ed with every encouraging expectation, The high- 
land that formed the boundaries of the Bay was ata 
great distance, and a flat, level country occupied the 
intervening space į the Bay itself took rather a west- 
erly direction. As We steered in, the water shonled 
to nine, cight and seven fathoms, when breakers 
Were secn fromthe deck, right ahead, nud fram the 
mast-head they were observed to extend across the 
Bay; we, therefore, hauled out, aud directed our 
course to the opposite shore, to see if there was any 
channel, or if we could discover any port.” The nume 
of “ Cape Disappointment” was given to the promote 
tory, and the Bay obtained the title of “ Deception 
Bay” By an indifferent meridian obseryation, it 
lies in the latitude of 46 deg. 10’ North, and in the 
computed longitude of 235 deg. 35’ East. WE CAN 
NOW WITH SAFETY ASSERT (says Meares) tuat No 
SUCH RIVER As THAT OF SAINT Roc (Roque) Exists, 
as luid down inthe Spanish charts.¥ 

Before I proceed to the discoveries of Captain 
Gray, of the American ship Columbia, I take leave 
to make a few remarks upon this account of Lient. 
Meares. 

The honest, plain dealing part of the community, 
not only of the United States, but, I trust, of England, 
will be surprised to learn that upon these acts of 
Lieutenant Meares, Grent Britain maintains that Ae 
was the first discoverer of the Columbia River ! 

In 1826, the plenipotentiaries of the British Govern- 
ment presented a statement to the minister of the 
United States from which the following is truly ex- 
tracted. 

“ Great Britain can show that in 1788, that is, fonr 
years before Gray entered th: mouth of the Columbia 
River, Mr. Meares, a lientenant of the Royal Navy, 
who had been sent by the East India Company on a 
trading expediticn to the Northwest const of Ameri- 


* Meares! account of this voyage, published by him 
in London, 1790, p. 167, 


ca, had already minutely explored that coast, from the 
49th to the 51th degree of North latitude; had taken 
formal possession of the Stenits de Fuca, in the name 
of his Soyvercign; had purchased land, trafficked, and 
formed treaties with the nntivea; and HAD ACTUALLY 
ENTERED THE Bay oF THE COLUMBIA, TO THE Nonrie 
ERN HEADLAND OF WHICH HE GAVE THE NAME Ot CAPE 
DreaprowntMent—a name that it beara to this day,” 

Is it not monstrous that gentlemen who pride them- 
selves npm their rank, station, talents nud education 
shonld labor under such a delusion as to believe that 
diplomacy requires of them to resort to such men- 
sures? Perhnps it may be urged on behalf of these 
gentlemen that they were ignorant cf Meares’ publi- 
cation, from which I have made the above extract; 
and I sincerely wished that this might have been the 
case, but anfortanately; in the same pnper, these ple- 
nipotentiaries add, that ‘Meares’ acecant of his 
voyage was published in London in August, 1790," 
and it is hardly fair to presume that these gentlemen 
had come to the discussion of the right to Oregon, 
without reading the book to which they refer. If they 
did read it, they must there have seen that Meares had 
not already minutely explored the coast from the 49th 
to Sth degree of N. Lat., that he had not taken for- 
mal possession of the Straits de Fuca—that he had 
neither purchased land, nor trafficked, nor formed 
treaties with the natives—that he had not actually en- 
tered the Buy of the Columbia River, but that on the 
contrary, that he had asserted that no such river ever 
did exist, and that he had called the Cape “ Disap- 
pointment,” because he had been disappointed in his 
expectation of finding the river laid down in the Spa- 
nish charts, 

Amore plausible, but stil! far from being a sub- 
stantial excuse, might perhaps be snggested, in the 
fact, that the papers upon which this statement of the 
Plenipotentiaries was founded were fallacious, for 
these gentlemen proceed to say that they have ap- 
pended ‘fan extract from the log-bouk of Meares— 
maps of the coasts and harbors he visited, in which 
every part ofthe Coast in question, including the Bay 
of the Columbia, (INTO WIICIL THE LOG EXPRESSLY 
STATES THAT MEARES ENTERED.) is minutely (aid 
down, and an engraving, dated August, 1790, of the 
entrance of de Fuca Straits, execatcd after a design 
taken in June, 1788, by Meares himself.#* 

Now I appeal with confidence to every honest man, 
withont regard to the uation to which he belongs, 
that these “extracts” and ‘designs,’’ so utterly and 
entirely at variance with the journal published by 
Meares himeelf in London, iu 1790, are entirely desti- 
tute of credit. If the Plenipotentiaries made use of 
these spurious papers, believing them to have been 
genuine, (which, notwithstanding the improbability 
cf gentlemen of their extensive reading, never hav- 
ing perused Meares’? book, published in London in 
1790, to which they themselves refer, I prefer infer- 
ring,) it behoves them now 1o institute an Immediate 
inquiry, and to cause to ‘be punished the individual, 
whoever he may turn out to be, who has been guilty 
ef this deception. If, on the other hand, (which I at 
present disclaim) the Plenipotentiaries had read the 
book of Meares, published in London in 1790, and 


*Į have a word more to say upon the subject of 
the design, which shall appear herenfter, 
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they reiied upon these spurions papers, knowing 
theni to be spurious, upon the supposition that the 
ignorant Yankees hod never seen that book, and 
would be unnble to detect the imposition, a much 
graver and more distressing aspect wouid be put 
upon the whoie affair. We will now proceed to 
show who did discover the Columbia River. 

In the month of May, 1791, Captain Gray, of the 
American ship Columbia, of Boston, sailing along 
the Northwest Coast of North America, observed 
an opening in lat. 46° 16’, from which issued a cur- 
Tent so strong as to prevent his entrance, although he 
remained nine days in its vicinity endeavoring to ef- 
feet that object. He was, however, convinced that 
he had discovered the mouth of a large river. The 
ship Colymbia wintered at Clyognet. On the 29th 
day of April, 1702, they fell in with the English ship 
Diseovery, Captain Vancouver, aud Captain Gray 
informed Captain Vancouver of his having been 
“off the mouth of a river in lat, 46° 10’, where the 
outset or reflux was so strong ns to prevent his enter- 
ing for nine days.” Onihe 30th of April, Captain 
Vancouver made the following entry In his journal, 
which has been since published: “We have now 
explored a part of the American contineut, extend. 
ing nearly two hundred and fifteen leagues, under 
the most fortunate and favorable cireumstauces of 
wind and weather. So minutely bas this extensive 
eoast been inspected, that the surf has been eonstant- 
ly seen to break, on its shores, from the mast- 
head; and it was but in a few small intervals only 
where our distance preeluded its being visible from 
the deck. It must be considered og a very singular 
cirenmstance, that, in so great an extent of coast, 
we should not until now have seen the appearance of 
any opening in its shores, which presented any certain 
prospect of affording shelter; the whole coast forming 
one compact, solid and nearly straight barrier against 
ths sea. The river mentioned by Mr. Gray should, 
from the latitude he assigned to it, have ezistenca 
inthe Bay South of Cape Disappointment. This we 
passed in the forenoon of the 27th; and, as I then 
observed, if any inlet or river sHOULD BE FOUND, it 
must be a very intrieate one, and inaceessible to ves- 
sels of our burthen, owing to the reefs and broken 
water, which then appeared in its neighborhood. 
Mr. Gray stated that he had been several days at- 
tempting to enter it, which at length he was unable 
to effect, in consequence of a very strong outset. 
This is a phenomenon diffieult to account for, as, in 
most eases, where there are outsets of such strength 
in asea coast, there are evrresponding tides setting 
in. Be that, however, as it may, I was thoroughly 
convinced, aa Were also most persons of observation 
on board, that we could not possibly have passed any 
safe navigable opening harbor, or place of security for 
shipping on this coast from Cape Mendocino% to the 
promontory of Classet,t nor had we any reason to 
alter our opinions, notwithstanding that theoretical 
geographers have thought proper to assert in that 
space the existence of arms of the Ocean, communi- 
cating with a Mediterranean Sea, and extensive 
rivers, With safe and convenient ports.” 

* Lat, 40° 19’, 


+ Cape Flattery, at the entrance of the Straits de 
Fuea, between 48 and 49°. 


"Now I appeal again to the honest of all nations 
whether it could be possible, that Lieutenant Meares, 
of the Roya! Navy, could have previously visited 
every part of this coast, including the Bay af Colum- 
bia, into which the spurious extracts of his log- 
book, referred to by the plenipotentiaries, “ expressly 
state that he entered"? And whether he could have, 
in 1788, made any such “design” of the entrance to 
the straits of Fuca, the existence of which Captain 
Vancouver treats as being fabulous. That Captain 
Vancouver had seen Meares’ book published in Lon- 
don, 1790, is highly probable, if not certain, for he 
refersto “ Disappointment,” the name bestowed by 
Meares upon the Cape, in ecnseguenee ef his having 
been disappointed in finding the San Roque, (the Co- 
lumbia.) What opinion then must be formed of the 
line of eondnet of the British Government, if they 
persist in thelr endeavor to take away from the peo- 
ple of the United States the Territory of Oregon, 
upon such dishonorable and dishonest giounds as 
these spurious extracts and antidated designs ? 

But we must return to Captain Gray. On the 11th 
of May, the ship Columbia was opposite to the “ De- 
ception Bay” of Lieutenant Meares, and immediate- 
ly South of his “ Cape Disappointment,” at the very 
spot where Captain Vancouver was thoroughly cone 
vinced there was no river, The breakers extending 
across the bay, presented as usual, a formidable ap- 
pearance ; but the gallant Yankee, nothing daunted, 
dashed forward, and soon found himself on the broad 
bosom of the Columbia ; the waters of whieh were so 
fresh, that the casks of the ship were filled within 
ten miles of the Pacific Ocean. On the 14th, he as- 
eended that river twenty miles from its mouth; 
anchored, landed, and traded with the natives until 
the 18th. On the 20th, he descended the river, 
passed the breakers and entered the Pacifie Ocean. 
Captain Gray gave the name of his ship (‘the Co- 
lumbia”) to the river. The Cape at the Southern 
sidaGhe called “ Adams;” and “Hanevck” was 
substituted for “ Disappointment,” * 

Of the meritaf this discovery, no power on earth 
can deprive Captain Gray. Even were might 10 
overeome right, and the Americans to be deprived 
of the Territory, posterity would do justice to this 
bold and enterprising American. The United Statea 
has no knighthood to eonfer upon him; but his name 
shali descend to after times honored; not so with 
Sir Francis Drake’s! 

At Nootka Sound, Captain Vancouver was inform- 
edof the particulars of Captain Gray’s successes, 
and received from the Spanish Commissioner, Qua- 
dra, copies of Gray's charts and descriptions ; which 
had been obtained from Gray. Inthe following Oc- 
tober, Vancouver went again in seareh of the Co- 
lumbia River, and this time he found it. Now mark, 
my countrymen, how ingeniously and ungenerously 
he endeavors to deprive Captain Gray of his fame: 

“ The partion of the Columbia River near the sea 
(says Vancouvar) was found by Captain Broughton, 
(whe he sent In to make explorations,) to be about 
seven miles in width, its depth varied from two fa- 
thoms to eight, and it was crossed, in every direction, 
by shoals, which must always render the navigation 


* Extracts from Captain Gray'a log-book as pub- 
lished. 
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feuls, even by small vessels. Higher up, the stream 
hecame narrower, at the distance of twenty-five 
miles its breadth did not exceed 1000 yards,” From 
these cireumatances, Vancouver contends that the 
true entrance of the River was at that point ; and hence, 
that, as Captain Gray had proceeded only twenty 
miles, he had not discovered the Coiūmbia River ! 
I blush for human nature as I record such sophistry, 
Shame upon such unbecoming envy and uncharita- 
bleness! From the point above mentioned to the 


ocean ia not the River," but * an inda! opti l Sound," 
(says Vancouver.) I will not insult the understand- 
ing of my readers by making‘ ai comments upon 
this (pretended) distinction, 

Such is the dmpartial history of the discovery of the 
Columbia River, upon the merits of which the jm- 
partial will decide according to the dictates of T'RUTE 
and Rist, 


“ Let JvsTicE be done, 
Though the heavens shali fall,” 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. Exploration da Territoire de V Orkgon, des 
Californies, eè de la Mer Vermeille, exécutée 
endant Ics Années 1540, 1841, ct 1842. 
ar M. DveLoT pe Morras, Attaché à Lé- 
ation de France à Mexico, &c. 2 ‘Tom. 
aris: 1844. 

2. The History of Oregon and California. By 
Rozert Greennow, Librarian to the De- 
artment of State of the United States. 
ondon: 1844. 

3. The Oregon Question, Gc. By Tuomas Far- 
coner, Esq. London: 1845, 

4. History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade. By Joun 
Donn, late of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
London. 1844. 


Runnine almost due north and south, at an 
average distance of about 500 miles from the wa- 
ters of the Pacific, a ridge of lofty mountains may 
be traced 'on the map of the New World. Tothe 
north, this savage ridge fades off into the inhospi- 
table plains tha: skirt the Mackenzie River, to the 
margin of the Arctic Sea; to the south, it is con- 
tinned into another climate, to cast its shadows 
over more luxuriant scenes, by that chain which is 
known amongst geographers as the Mexican 
Alps; the whole line constituting, according to 
Humboldt, under various denominations, the 
course of the mighty Andes, which, from one +x- 
tremity of the continent to another, from Gape 
Horn to the Arctic Circle, extends over a distance 
of 10,000 miles, 

This ridge is called the Rocky Mountains, Tts 
desalate peaks vary considerably in height, from 
10,000 to 16,000 feet ahove the level of the sea. 
Its arid steeps and dismal gorges present no vari- 
ety of surface, except where accumulated snow 
lies frast-locked in its sightless depths, or where a 
gigantic forest climbs the face of the precipice, or 
some rare nook in the recesses of the stony hills, 
instead of being a quarry, as it ought to be, is 
prankt ont by the capricious hand of nature with 
wild and scanty pasturage. This grim barrier 
limits the British Canadian possessions on the 
west down to nearly the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude, and then forms the north-western, as it is 
the natural frontier in that direction of the United 
States. A desert plain stretches from its base to 
the south-east, and beyond that plain lies the 
great world of American settlement—explorers, 
hunters, squatters, trampers, trappers, Lynchers, 
and bowie-knife men. With that side of the 
mountains we have nothing to do. Our present 
business lies on the other side, 

The region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean—or rather that portion of it 
which is bounded south and north by California 
and Russian America—is called the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. A glance at the map will enable the 
reader to fix its limits at once, for they are so in- 
telligibly indicated by unerring landmarks, as not 
to be mistaken. With the Rocky Mountains on 
the east, and the ocean on the west, a chain of 
lakes, rivers, and rocks on the north, and the 
grisly Klamet hills, and the sandy plains and salt 
springs of California on the south, there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the natural outline of the 
Oregon Territory, Differences of opinion exist 
as to the political boundaries; the American gov- 
ernment is fer extending them, the British for 
contracting them. But these differences are 
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apart from the great question at issue, as to the 
right of either over any, and what portion of this 
disputed country, whose political geography is so 
dubious. 

The character of a region, thus hemmed in and 
scarred in every direction by great mountains, 
traversed by innumerable streams, and dotted all 
over by lakes and swamps, cannot be supposed to 
be especially favorable to vegetation. Within a 
hundred miles of the sea, and parallel with the 
Rocky Mountains, rises another enormous chain 
of mountains, bearing evident marks of volcanic 
action at a remote period. The Americans have 
appropriated the cap of nearly every peak of this 
stupendous range to their own glorification, and 
christened them after the names of their rresidents 
—so that Tyler has his cap, and Harrison has his 
cap, and even Van Buren has his cap, without wait- 
ing for the settlement of the right by which alone 
any of these worthies will be suffered to wear 
their eaps in the presence of posterity. Nodoubt 

ir Polk will come in for a peak of his own in 
the course of time, and nobody has so good a 
claim, seeing, that of all the American presidents, 
he is tke only one who has ventured to assert that 
the region belongs to America, in the teeth of a 
treaty which, at least, leaves that question open 
by the common consent of both countries. The 
name assigned by Humboldt to this range, is that 
of the Californian Maritime Alps. ‘The space 
westward to the sea is the most fertile on the 
whole surface, with the exception of a broad and 
tolerably rich plain to the south of the Columbia 
river. All the rest is rank, or barren—vast for- 
lorn steppes, hopeless jungle, marsh, lake, sterile 
rocks, and aboriginal woods. Here and there 
may be found patches of practicahle soil, but 
nothing grows in them except by dint of incredi- 
ble lahor; and when wheat and potatoes require 
to be forced with the care and outlay of the dain- 
tiest hot-house fruit, it is not difficult to anticipate 
the issue of agricultural experiments in such dis- 
tricts. The Hudson's Bay Company have a few 
small farms on the banks of the rivers, whieh 
serve the local purpose for which they were un- 
dertaken, sustaining a few settlers wlio, from one 
cause or another, have clustered round the for 
stations; but agricultural speculations on a large 
scale can never be undertaken in that major sec- 
tion of the territory which is shut up between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps. 

Indeed, the only places in the interior which 
present any temptations to the agricultural ex- 
perimentalist, are those which lie on the banks of 
the rivers, especially the great Columbia river, 
the principal stream in Oregon, ‘The Columbia 
tises in the Recky Mountains, pursues a vagrant 
and sinuous course to the sea, is occasionally ex- 
panded into a line of lakes, by the accession of 
numerous tributary waters, and frequently broken 
in its downward race by rapids, falls, and eddies, 
In the intervals of these obstructions, it is availa- 
ble only to boats and canoes; but vessels of 
twelve feet draft may sail up 120 miles from the 
embouehure, where they are stopped by rapids. 
Beyond the rapids there is a stil! water navigation 
of abont forty miles; above that point, the river is 
accessible only to the boats or canoes of the 
country. 

But, althongh the Oregon Territory is not very 
seductive to the agriculturist, it has some nat- 
ural advantages of a commercial kind. It 
abounds in valuable timber—ash, cedar, arbor- 
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vite; its rivers and bays swarm with fish— 
salmon, sturgeon, cod, herring; whales and sea 
otters sport along its coasts; and the interior is 
inconveniently pena with antelopes, elks, 
wolves, rats, and buffaloes. Out of all this live 
stock a brisk trade conld be got up in a variety of 
articles, which in course. of time might furnish 
materials for the establishment of a respectable 
tariff between Oregon and most parts of the Pa- 
cific. But as yet few people seem to consider the 
speculation a safe one. Not a single independent 
British settler has struck his spade in the earth, 
warned off partly, perhaps, by those prudential 
considerations which always hover round disputed 
titles, and partly by the exclusive privileges guar- 
anteed by act of parliament to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whe possess complete jurisdiction over 
the whole of the territory claimed by the British 
government. The only stray individuals whe have 
ventured into Oregon, with a view to colonize on 
their own account, are Americans. We hear of 
caravans of these adventurous peeple—whose lives 
seem to be of as little value as their bonds—set- 
ting out for the Rocky Mountains, and making 
their way by the help of canoes, hatchets, and 
horses, into the savage defiles. But even the 
American historians who record these exploits, 
confess that they have never heard what became 
of their heroic countrymen. Upwards of a thou- 
sand emigrants went off in this way from the 
United States in the years 1842 and 1843, aud 
more have gone since, and more, we believe, are 
still going, in defiance of all perils by land, water, 
and treaty; and all that is known about them is, 
that a few families are squatted semewhere on 
farms so small and miserable, that the only won- 
der is that they should still survive as a warning 
and example to the rest of their compatriots. ‘I'he 
American passion for going a-head, and keeping 
in perpetual motion, so curiously exemplifie 
quarter-day in the large towns, by wagon-loads 
of flitting furniture, is exhibited in its last agony 
by this desperate emigration beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. The journey itself—which we shall 
presently take an opportunity of touching upon— 
is replete with kadehin and dangers; its suc- 
cessful accomplishment is extremely improbable ; 
and its results, when accomplished, are for the 
most part such as, instead of drawing men from 
their homesteads, would deter any other human 
beings except the restless and reckless race that 
rove about the United States. They have not 
even the excuse fur expatriation which is fur- 
nished by over-populated svils; for the population 
of the United States, replenished as it is every 
mi) by draughts from all other parts of the habit- 
able globe, is insufficient for the daily necessities 
of the country. Nor have they the plausible pre- 
tence of bettering their condition ; for it requires, 
in Oregon, the labor of three men to effect the 
same quantity of profit that is produced in the 
United States by the labor of one. Nor have they 
the higher plea of desiring to render available to 
the commonwealth this immense tract of territory, 
by carrying into it their arts and their patriotism ; 
for Oregon, to whomsoever it may be ceded in the 
long run, certainly does net belong to the United 
States yet, and never may belong to them. So 
that this daring movement js unsustained by a 
single prudential consideration, is epposed, on the 
_ contrary, to every argument of policy or expe- 
* diency, and must be referred to that inexplicable 
love of change and contempt for consequences, by 


which Brother Jonathan is preéminently distin- 
uished in all the affairs, great and small, in which 

e is engaged. 

As we have alluded to the difficulties of the 
journey over the continent, and across the Rocky 

ountains in the Oregon Territory, it may be as 
well to show what they are. The expedition of 
Lewis and Clarke, undertaken at the instance of 
the American government, in 1804, may be se- 
lected as the most favorable illustration, because 
it was carried out under the sanction of advan- 
tages which no private party of emigrants could, 
under any possible circumstances, be suppused to 
possess. 

The party consisted of forty-four men, who em- 
barked in three boats on the Missouri, in the 
month of May, well supplied with all resources 
necessary for the journey. "They worked slowly 
and laboriously against the mighty current until 
the month of October, when, finding themselves 
no further advanced than the country of the Man- 
dan Indians, they disembarked to winter on the 
shore, further progress at that season of the year 
being impracticable. Here they were compelled 
to remain until the following April, when they 
tesumed the ascent of the river with thirty men, 
having sent the others back, for reasons which it 
is unnecessary te investigate. At the end of 
three weeks they reached the junetion of the 
Yellow Stone, and towards the Middle of June 
were arrested by the falls of the Missouri, a se- 
ries of stypendous cataracts which extend over a 
distance of tez miles. At this point their boats 
became useless to them, and making for the water 
above the falls, they embarked in canoes hollowed 
from the trunks of the cotton-wood trees that grow 
on the banks of the river. On the 19th of July 
they reached the gates of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the Missouri narrows itself into a dark and 


n | and rapid channel between perpendicular rocks, 


rising 1200 feet above its surface. They had 
now been out fourteen months, and had only 
gained the entrance to the mountains, where the 
must formidable difficulties of the journey really 
began. 

The passage of the Reeky Monntains occupied 
them three weeks. Their sufferings and priva- 
tions were of a kind to appal the stoutest nerves. 
The anguish of a fatiguing and apparently hope- 
less expedition through the dreary gorges, and 
over the fearful heights, crossing streams which 
they dared not venture to navigate, and pursuing 
tracks which they were constantly obliged to 
abandon, was enhanced by the extreme severity 
of the cold and the want of provisions. Before 
they had entered upon this passage they had 
buried their goods and canoes in pits, and they 
must have perished in these frightful solitudes but 
for some horses and guides which they were lucky 
enongh to procure from a party of Shoshonee 
Indians. From July to October they were unable 
to find a stream upon which it was considered safe 
to intrust themselves, subsisting the whole way 
upon a scanty and precarious supply of berries, 
dried fish, and the carcases of dogs and horses. 
At last, in the beginning of October, they em- 
barked upm the Kooskooskee river, for which 
they constructed five canoes, and at last reached 
the Columbia. The passage down the Columbia 
was sufficiently dangerous, but having, by an in- 
finite variety of stratagems, and at a cost of toil 
and endurance which cannot be very easily esti- 
mated at a distance, succeeded in evading the 
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perils of the falls and rapids—they finally made 
the mouth of the river on the 15th of November, 
1805. The whole journey consequently occupied 
eighteen months. 

om this bare outline, dropping out all those 
startling incidents and shuddering details which 
constitute the actual terrors of such an under- 
taking, some slight notion may be formed of the 
risks which the Americans have to encounter, and 
of the contingencies which render it unlikely in 
the last degree that they shall ever be able to con- 
duct the stream of emigration in that direction 
with the remotest chance of success. Several 
routes have been subsequently attempted, but 
with no better results. They differ from each 
other only in the privations to which the adven- 
turers were exposed ; and the difficulties are, in 
fact, so overwhelming as to justify this conclusion 
—that no highway can ever be established be- 
tween the United States and Oregon for the over- 
land conveyance of emigrants. ‘‘ None but the 
wild and free trappers,” says Mr. Dunn, “who 
know the country well, can clamber over these 
precipices, and tread these deserts with security ; 
and even these are quitting them as haunts, and 
now nsing them only as unavoidable tracks.” For 
hundreds of miles the tracks are barren under 
foot, with scorching heat or piercing cold over 
head. The country west of the Rocky Mountains 
is described by the same competent authority as 
being broken up with towering cliffs, deep ravines, 
and sunken streams, from which the traveller can- 
not draw a drop of water to allay his raging 
thirst; and the soil is either so sandy, that he 
sinks into it at every step, or formed of such sharp 
and rugged stones, that it lacerates his feet. 
Fruit there is none—except berries, which are 
scarce, pennrious, and not always safe. Farnham 
tells us that his party were at last obliged to kill 
their favorite dog, and economize his fiesh ; and 
that during eight days’ journey he did not meet a 
solitary acre of land capable of producing vegeta- 
tion of any kind. Townsend, an American travel- 
ler, gives even a still more dreadful picture of the 
miscries of the journey. Intense thirst is one of 
the inflictions, produced by the naked heat of the 
sun upon the exposed surface, and the consequent 
desiccation to which everything is subject. ** The 
air,” he says, “ feels like the breath of a sirocen ; 
the tongue becomes parched and horny ; and the 
eyes, mouth, and nose, are incessantly assailed by 
the fine pulverized lava, which rises from the 
ground with the least breath of air. Bullets, 
pebbles of chalcedony, and pieces of smooth 
obsidian, were in great requisition ; almost every 
man was mumbling some of these snhstances to 
assuage his burning thirst.” They have recourse 
to leaden bullets and other substances for the pur- 
pose of producing saliva, which they swallow to 
prevent inflammation and death. 

Such are the terrors of the passage from the 
United States into the Oregon Territory ; terrors 
so repulsive that they seem as if nature had for- 
ever prohibited the two regions from holding free 
intercourse with cach other. On the other hand, 
if any political or international value can be 
reasonably attached to proximity of position, and 
comparative facility of access, the short and easy 
transit which we can command from the remotest 
point of onr Canadian possessions to the shores of 
the Pacific, invests us with geographical advan- 
tages, which it would be impolitic, not to say 
hopeless, to contest. Whatever becomes of Ore- 
gon, the English, who hold so vast a stretch of 
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country due east of the mountains, and who have 
long wielded direct sway over the disputed terri- 
tory itself, through the numerous locations of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, must always exercise an 
inevitable influence over its destinies. If Oregon 
were ceded to the United States to-morrow, Brit- 
ieh influence must still predominate from the 
source of the Columbia to the sea; a state of 
things which, so far from producing any practical 
beneiics to the Union, would be attended by dis- 
astrous consequences sooner or later. Confident 
as the citizens of the ** model republic’? may be 
of the solidity of their institutions, there is nothing 
more certain than this, that the moment they em- 
bark in any project of aggrandizement likely to 
create jealousy amongst other powers, or to prc- 
cipitate serious divisions of opinion at home, they 
strike a vital blow at their independence. And 
of all conceivable designs, that of embroiling them- 
selves with Canada would be the most unfortu- 
nate; for, whatever foolish calculations they may 
raise upon the discontent of the habitans, now 
rapidly vauishing before: the wise measures of a 
paternal administration, they may be assured that 
there is no part of the globe where their intrusion 
or interference would be met with a more de- 
termined resistance. There are certain gloomy 
memories haunting the borders of Maine which it 
would be a deplorable mistake to revive ; nor can 
that people who invaded Florida with blood- 
hounds, and banished the aborigines from their 
hunting-grounds across the Mississippi, expect a 
much better reception from the Indians of British 
America. All parties in Canada, however they 
may differ ou other subjects, are unanimous about 
Unele Sain. 

Lewis and Clarke, as we have seen, were eigh- 
teen months on their journey. The passage from 
Montreal to Fort George can be made on ordinary 
occasions in Jess than a fourth of that time ; and, 
where expedition is necessary, in less than a sixth. 
The fact is sufficiently notorious to everybody 
acquainted with the country ; but we prefer stating 
it explicitly on the authority of M. Mofras, be- 
cause that gentleman displays such miserable ani- 
masity against England in his useless volumes on 
Oregon and California, that his evidence must be 
allowed on all hands to be qnite unexception- 
able when it can be cited in favor of the accidental 
superiority of our activity or our position. 

“The entire distance,” says M. Mofras, “ from 
Montreal to the Pacific Ocean, at the embouchure 
of the Columbia, is exactly 1800 leagues, and the 
journey oce., ies four months and a half. During 
this period they are obliged to travel on horseback 
seventy-five leagues, or about thirteen days ; the 
remainder is done by boats. We have not caleu- 
lated the days necessarily devoted to repose, or 
business, at the different stations ; and the delays 
are sometimes so long that a party which leaves 
Montreal in the beginning of May, probably may 
not reach Fort Vancouver till the following Octo- 
ber ; they return towards the end of March, and 
arrive nt Montreal about the close of September. 
Bnt it ought to be remarked that on such occa- 
sions the caravan is generally composed of sixty 
or eighty persons, and ten or twelve canoes, fre- 

uently carrying baggage or merchandize. If 
they travel unencumbered, like Governor Simp- 
son, or the couriers that are despatched from time 
to time by the company, they can make the dis- 
tance from the Columbia to the St. Lawrence in 
less than three months.”’ 

There can be no doubt on which side lies the 
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greater facility of access to the mountain-bound 
territory of Oregon. 

The consequence is, that nearly the whole 
civilized population consists of the servants and 
settlers of the Hudson's Bay Company. M. 
Mofras says, that there are about 200 Americans 
grouped upon the river Ouallamet ; he estimates 
the servants in the immediate employment of the 
company at 100 more (calculated by Mr. Green- 
how at 400,) and the French Canadians at 3000. 
This division of the population is clearly incor- 
rect, if it be intended to imply that these French 
Canadians are independent settlers; but the 
actual numbers, on the whole, are probably accu- 
rate enongh. The remaining population is com- 
posed of native Indians, scattered over the face of 
the country. It is nearly impossible to ascertain 
their numbers. They were formerly very name- 
yous, but successive visitations of small-pox, 
fever, and ague, have swept them away so 
rapidly, that they are now reduced to a mere rem- 
nant. Mr. Greenhow says, that the whole of the 
native tribes, and all other persons inhabiting Ore- 
gon, together, do not exceed 20,000. We are in- 
clined te regard this statement as in excess; but 
we have no means of approximating more closely 
to the fact. There is no doubt, however, that 
some of the Indian tribes are extinct, and the rest 
not likely, under the influence of white civiliza- 
tion, to bring up their physical statistics to their 
ancient average. 

Two rather important inferences may be drawn 
from these statements. First, that geographical 
proximity gives to British America a complete 
command over the Oregon Territory, Second, 
that the Oregon Territory is now, and has been 
for upwards of a century and a half, since the in- 
corporation of the Hudson's Bay Company, whose 
power has gone on gradually increasing, and con- 
solidating, and acquiring a more systematized 
form up to the present hour, under the dircet in- 
fluence of the British. These facts, if they do 
not enter into the abstract question of right, at 
issue between England and the United States, 
form, at least, material elements in the discussion, 
and add considerable force to the claim on the 

part of Great Britain. 

Let us now examine the question of right set up 
hetween the two countries, strictly confining onr- 
selves to the historical points apon which alene it 
ean be adjudicated. But we cannot avoid observ- 
ing at the outset that the claim to the entire 
sovereignty over Oregon by the American govern- 
ment is of recent birth. Up to 1814, they were 
satisfied with asserting a claim to joint occupancy ; 
up to 1827, they never usserted a right of any kind 
beyond the furty-ninth degree; in 1843, the presi- 
dent announced, to the astonishment of the world, 
that the whole territury belonged to America; 
and in 1844, a bill was actually brought into eon- 
gress, ** to organize a territorial government in the 
Oregon Territory, and for other purposes !’’ This 
bill, which pledges the government to do that 
which the government cannot do without violating 
an existing treaty with England, comes before the 
senate in December next. We believe it will be 
thrown ont, because, in the interval, all reasonable 
people will have time to comprehend the extent of 
its perfidious impracticability ; but whether it be 
thrown out gr not, it must remain forever in evi- 
dence against the United States, as an instance of 
that indecent contempt of all honorable obligations, 

for which they have been of late years so unhap- 
pily conspicuous. 


The origin of the American claim to the Oregon 
Territory cannot be more precisely stated than in 
the words of Mr. Greenhow, the ablest of the 
American writers on this subject. We choose 
his statement, because it relieves us from all sus- 
picion of misrepresentation, and enables us to avoid 
the possibility of uncousciously coloring the facts 
by any inadvertent expression of our own feelings 
and convictions. After having informed his read- 
ers that the “discovery” of the Columbia river 
by Gray, an American, was not made known until 
1798, by the publication of Vancouver's narrative, 
und that no one then, or for many years after- 
wards, thought the river, or anything connected 
with it, could ever become interesting to the United 
States, he proceeds to lay down the actual limits 
of the States at that period. 

“The territorics of the United States were at 
that time (1798) all included between the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the east, and the Mississipi river on 
the west. In the north were the British provinces ; 
in the south lay Florida, belonging to Spain ; and 
beyond the Mississipi the Spaniards also claimed 
the vast region called Louisiana, stretching from 
the Gnif of Mexico, northward and north-westward 
to an indefinite cxtent. Thus, all communication 
between the states of the Federal Union and the 
Pacific was completely cut off, by the interposition 
of countries possessed by forcign and unfriendly 
nations?’ 

It is obvious, then, that np to 1798 the Oregon 
Territory never entered into the wildest dreams 
of the United States, and that whatever real or 
imaginary claims they may have upon it must 
have arisen since. 

But at this point it will clear the inquiry of any 
possible perplexity on the score of prior discovery, 
to observe that, in 1778, before the Federal Union 
was called into existence, the whole coast of the 
Pacific was explcred by Cooke up to the forty- 
eighth degree; that, in 1787, Berkeley and Dixon, 
hoth English navigators, explored the Strait of 
Fuca and Queen Charlotte’s Island; that, in 
1787, Lieutenant Mears surveyed the Strait of 
Fnea and Nootka Sound, where he established a 
factory, and took possession of the cireumjacent 
country in the name of his Britannic Majesty ; that 
in 1792, 1793, and 1794, Vancouver, who was 
sent out expressly by the English government, 
surveyed aud sounded every mile of that intricate 
coast; that, in 1792, Broughton, Vancouver's 
lieutenant, explored the Columbia river, as far as 
100 miles npwards, and took possession of it in 
the name of his sovereign; and that, in 1793, 
when most of the north-west continent was un- 
known, M’Kenzie, an officer in the Hudson's Bay 
Company, conceived the stupendous: project of 
traversing the whole continent from coast to coast, 
and executed it with a courage and sagacity un- 
paralleled in the history of discovery. The honor 
of having originally discovered the Columbia 
belongs to the Spaniards. Heceta, in 1775, was 
the first person. who gazed upon its waters. Alt 

this time the whole region was a terra incognita 
to the people af the United States. They knew 
nothing about it all the time our navigators were 
exploring and surveying the coasts, and taking 
possession of the country. ‘The only other nation 
that ever possessed a scintilla of a right to posses- 
sion in those latitudes, or that ever pretended to 
such a right, was Spain; and the rights of Spain 
and England were finally declared and settled in 
1790, by a treaty, called the Convention of the 
Escurial. The American ‘‘discoverer,”’ Gray, 
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who in 1792 got into an inlet, which he presumed 
to be the Columbia river, was captain of a ship 
trading along the north-west coast. He neither 
discovered the rivor, nor explored it, nor took pos- 
session of it. It is more than certain that he 
never even saw it. He entered the inlet, ascended 
twelve iniles, to a bay where he was weather- 
bound for ten days—at a distance of sixteen miles 
from the entranee to the river*—and then departed 
upon his trading concerns, to dodge about for furs, 
utterly innocent of all claim to the glory of being 
handed down to posterity in the pages of history. 
Indeed, his name would never have been heard of 
had it not been for the generous allusion made to 
him by Vacouver, in his narrative published six 
years afterwards. Disentangling the question, 
therefore, of all doubts as to discovery, settlement, 
and possession—seeing that we had taken posses- 
sion of this territory, and entered inte a convention 
with Spain, the original discoverer, for the recog- 
nition and security of our rights, before the United 
States knew anything about the Oregon Territory, 
or could have reached it if they had, we reduce 
the American claim to the simplest possible basis, 
which we are willing to accept in the very terms 
put forward by the Americans themselves. 

Having shown that in 1798, and for scveral 
years afterwards, the United States not only pos- 
sessed no interest whatever in the Oregon Torri- 
tory, but had no suspicion that they ever should 
possess any, Mr. Greenhow goes on to state when 
it was, and under what circumstances, they acquir- 
ed the right which they have only lately asserted 
for the first time in full. 

“ The position of the United States, and of their 
government and people,” says Mr. Grecniow, 
“with regard to the north-western portion of the 
continent, was, however, entirely changed after 
the 30th of April, 1803, when Lovisiana, which 
had been ceded by Spain to France in 1800, came 
into their possession by purchase from the latter 
power. From that moment the route across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific lay open 
to the Americans; and nothing could be anticipated 
capable of arresting their progress in the occupa- 
tion of the whole territory included between these 
seas.” 

In this passage there are two very distinct asser- 
tions: I. Phat in 1803, the United States pur- 
chased Lovisiana from France; II. That the con- 
sequence of this purchase was to throw open to 
them the whole route to the Pacific. The first is 
a matter of fact, upon which we are all agreed; 
for there is no doubt that the United States pur- 
chased Louisiana from France. The second is a 
deduction from the first, and, like all deductions, 
must depend for its validity on the soundness of 
the premises. If the purchase of Louisiana threw 
open to the Americans the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, then Louisiana 
must have extended over the whole of that region. 
The question is—Did Louisiana occupy that ex- 
tent—a space on the west of the map nearly 
equal to the whole of the United States on the 
east? Upon the answer to this question—upon 
the actual boundaries of the country known by the 
name of Louisiana in 1803—the American claim 
to the Oregon Territory, mainly, if not altogether, 
depends, 

te France sold to the United States any terri- 
tory west of the Roek:: Mountains, France must 


* Vancouver, ii. 
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have been in possession of such territory. Now 
France dorived her right solely from a cession 
previously made to her by Spain. But we have 
already seen that Spain possessed no such right 
herself, and, therefore, could not cede it to France : 
consequently, France could not sell any such ter- 
ritory to the United States. She could not sell 
that which she did not possoss. ` 

In ordor, however, to ascertain clearly and cir- 
cumstantially, what were the original Spanish 
rights from whence this cession descended, it will 
be necessary to revert to the discovery of the 
Oregon Territory, and to trace the foot-prints of 
adventure and settlement from that time to the 
moment when the United Siates first set up this 
imaginary claim. Maving exhaasted this branch 
of the inquiry, we will recall the reader to the 
point from which we start ca ihis unavoidable cx- 
cursion in the argument. 

It is necessary to observe, for the better under- 
standing of the mere qnestion of discovery, that 
the whole of the Oregon coast lies between the 
forty-second and fifty-fourth degrees of latitude. 

In 1578, Drake discovered this coast to the 
forty-eighth degree—about two degrees above the 
mouth of the Columbia. Mr. Greenhow endeavors 
to discredit this fact; but his motive is too trans- 
parent, and his evasive treatment of the subject too 
obvious, to ¿emand any exposure at our hands, 
The fact itself, however, although we hold it to 
be indisputable, is of no importance whatevor. 
We can afford to make the United States a present 
of all the advantages we could possibly derive from 
it. If our right to the Oregon Territory rested 
upon priority, it could be established beyond all 
cavil. But mere discovery gives no title to pos- 
session ; and as we made no settlement in Oregon 
for upwards of two centuries afterwards, the long 
interval would have been equivalent to an aban- 
donment of the country, if during that period any 
other government had thought proper to appropri- 
ate the soil. Hut no government did so apprupri- 
ate the soil: and even waiving our claim on the 
ground of discovery, we are prepared to assert it 
on the ground of settlement. We were the first 
settlers in Oregon—the first to assume the rights 
of sovereignty over the country ;—more than that, 
we were the only settlers there, as we shall show 
paren when the federal government purchased 

misiana from France. 

Of the Spanish navigators in these waters, the 
first who is admitted on all hands to a place in the 
discussion is Juan Perez. He sailed from Mexico 
in 1764, and the first land he saw was in the 54 
parallel-of latitude. But he could not land, and 
sailing to the southward was driven out to sea. 
H: again made land in latitude 47° 47’, and coasted 
home, having literally made no observations what- 
ever. ‘This expedition was considered to be so 
disgraceful a failure, that the Spanish government 
suppressed the account of it; and even Mr. Green- 
how, in his hesitating way, allows that the dis- 
covery of Nootka Sound “ is now, by general con- 
sent, assigned to Captain Cook.” 

In 1776, another expedition of two vessels was 
fitted up under the command of Bruno Heceta, 
and Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadrd, who 
succeeded to the command of the second vessel 
after they had put out to sea. It is unnecessary’ 
to detail the vicissitudes of a voyage in which the 
commander, says Mr. Greenhow, ‘certainly ac- 
quired no laurels.” The highest point made was. 
the fifty-eighth degree of latitude; and having. 
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examined the coast now belonging to Russia, they 
returned to the south, discovering the mouth of 
the Columbia river on their way—the single inci- 
dent that gives historical interest to the expedi- 
tion. 

In 1778, Cooke, as we have stated, explored 
the whole coast of the Pacific, up to the forty- 
eighth degree, followed at intervals by Berkeley 
aud Dixon, by Mears, Vancouver, and Brough- 
ton ;—Mears and Broughton, the former at Nootka 
Sound in the north, the latter on the Columbia 
river in the south, taking formal possession of the 
territory in the name of the sovereign of England. 

All this time tie Spaniards never made any 
settlement higher than Cape Mendocino, lat. 49° 
29% N. Their exploring expeditions, even had 
they heen attended by any important discoveries, 
were nat followed up by any attempts at settle- 
ment, or any declaration of sovereignty. They 
abandoned the country afte the voyages of Perez 
and Heceta, just as we abandoned it after the 
voyage of Drake. They neither ocenpied the 
country, nor annexed it to their territories, nor 
took formal possession of it. They left it open to 
the settlements of other governments—a waste 
which it was competent for any foreign power to 
enter and occupy. “It is a clear and admitted 
fact,” says Mr. Falconer, in his close and conclu- 
sive argument on this point, “ that the govern- 
ment of Spain never made any settlement north of 
Cape Mendocino. The whole coast for upwarda 
of twenty-five degrees north of this cape was 
waste, unsettled, and unoccupied. Throughout 
the whole distance there was no person authorized 
to execute authority on the part of Spain, or any 
other power, at any single point." In the mean 
while, we had taken possession of the country in 
a formal and legal! manner—and we were the only 
power that did take formal and legal possession of 
Oregon. 

So far as any American title is pretended to be 
founded upon Gray’s “ discovery” of the Columbia 
river, in 1792, it may be well to say a few words, 
In the first place, Gray did not discover the 
Columbia, It was discovered by Heceta nearly 
thirty years before. In the second place, Gray 
was not invested with any official authority what- 
ever, and could not take possession in the name of 
his government. Jn the third place, he did not 
take, or pretend to take possession. In the fourth 
place, no title can be founded upon Gray’s dis- 
covery or possession, without repndiating at once 
all right on the part of Spain; for if Spain had 
such right, Gray could not have interfered with it 
without committing sn act of invasion; and it is 
upon the integrity of the Spanish right that the 
validity of the French title, purchased by the 
United States, exclusively reposes. Gray, there- 
fore, in whatever point of view he may be re- 
garded, must be put out of court altogether. ‘The 
Americans cannot claim through Gray and through 
Spain at the same time. 

The fact of having taken formal and official pos- 
session of a country unoccupied and mean | by 
other powers, haa slways been recognized as a 
legal title to its sovereignty. Mere discovery 
gives no such title, unless discovery be followed 
up by settlement; nor does settlement itself give 
such title, unless it be carried out under the sane- 
tion of government. Private individuals cannot 
form colonies and set up laws for themselves; 
they must have the consent and authority of their 


natural sovereign. ‘ By the laws of England,” 
observes Mr. Falconer, “the crown possesses 
absolute authority to extend its sovereignty; it 
can send its diplomatist to trest for, its soldier to 
conquer, its sailor to settle new countries. This 
it can do independently of parliament; and no act 
of the ordinary legislature is needed to establish 
English law and authority in such countries,” 
The same absolute power is vested in all other 
sovereignties. But in the United States the presi- 
dent hss no such anthority ; there must be a dis- 
tinct act of legislation to legalize such a proceed- 
ing. Such an act is now before congress ; but, 
up to this hour, no sct of that nature has ever 
been legalized by the legislature of the United 
States in reference to the Oregon Territory. On 
the other hand, England, upwards of half a cen- 
tury since, complied with all the legal and solemn 
conditions by which new territories are annexed 
to the dominions of the crown. An authorized 
representative of the sovereign entered the Oregan 
Territory—then unoccupied and free to the whole 
world—and with the usual ceremonial formality 
took possession of it in the name of Great Britain. 

From that moment Oregon was as completely a 
dependency of the crown as any spot within the 
girth of our colonial possessions. 

The sum of these details may be thus stated, as 
far as they respect the title of em to sny rights 
of sovereignty over Oregon (and it must be borne 
in mind that Spain and England were the only 
countries pretending to such 2 title) :—That Spain 
never made any setilement in the country; never 
in any way occupied the country above Cape Men- 
docino ; never tuok legal possession of the country ; 
and never, in short, performed any act by which 
it could acquire any right to cede to France a single 
acre of ground within the territory. Let us now 
see how this state of things was affected by the 
con, af the Escurial. 

T nediate cireumstances which led to the 
conven..... were these:—The government of 
Spain, learning that both the Russians and the 
English were very busy forming settlements and 
carrying on traffic on the north-west coast, de- 
spatched some vessels on a sort of commission of 
inquiry to ascertain the facts.* Jn the course of 
the events that follawed, certain vessels belonging 
to Mears, who had previously established himself 
at Nootka Suund, were entrapped and seized by 


*Spain, it seems, founded her title to exclusive sove- 
reignly over these regions, and, consequently, her right 
to send out this expedition of inquiry, upon these grounds ; 
the specification of which, being all equally invalid, woul 
only needlessly interrupt the historical statement of facts. 
These grounds were: 1. A papal concession in 1492; 2. 
The discovery of the coast; 3. The contiguity of the 
Oregon Territory to the Spanish settlements of New 
Mexico. 1. The liberality of the pope, in giving away 
a great number of kingdoms that were not his own (in- 
cluding, as a scoffing writer has it, even the kingdom of 
heaven,) was one of the foolish frauds which even they 
who hoped to reap benefit from them were never hardy 
enough to maintain in the face of other nations. This 
ground was obviously so absurd, that Spain had too much 
good sense to put it forward. 2. Granting to Spain her 
ull claim to the merits of discovery, it has been already 
shown that discovery alone constitutes no tiile to sove- 
reignty. 3. Contiguity of territory offers abont as rea- 
sonable a pretext for exercising sovereign rights over a 
country as the accident of living next door to an empty 
house would justify a man in taking possession of the 
premises. We hear that contiguity of territory is one of 
the arguments employed by the United States in favor 
of their claims—an argument which, were it worth any- 
thing, is altogether on our side, as we have shown. 
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the Spaniards, whose conduct throughout these 
transactiona (without touching the question of 
right one way or the other) is universally admit- 
ted to have been baae and treacherous. We necd 
not detain the reader by entering upon the details, 
but will reduce the case at once ta the simple 

oint in which this outrage was fiually narrowed, 
in the subsequent negotiationa between the two 
countries. 

Mears having brought the affair under the con- 
sideration of the British government, restitution 
and satisfaction were instantly demanded of the 
Court of Spain, to which demand an snswer was 
given, that the Viceroy of Mexico had already 
restored the captured vessels and liberated the 
crews, on the supposition, however, that their 
owners were ignorant of the exclusive rights of 
Spain. This answer, accompanied by a direct 
claim to the sovereignty of the country, was held 
to be so unwarrantable, that it was at once met by 
a message to parliament, asking for supplies to 
enable his majesty to vindicate the rights of his 
subjects to ‘¢a free and uninterrupted navigation, 
commerce, and fishery, and to the possession of 
auch establishments as they should form"? on the 
coast. The supplies were granted with enthu- 
siasm, and preparations for war were immediately 
set on foot; so clearly did the British government 
comprehend their rights, and so determined were 
they to enforce them. On the same day a note 
was addressed to the Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don, in which his majesty declared that “he 
would take the most effectual pacific mensures to 
prevent his subjects from trespassing on the just 
and acknowledged rights of Spain; but that he 
could not accede to the pretensions of absolute 
sovereignty, commerce, and navigation, which 
appeared to be the principal objects of the last 
note from the Spanish ambassador.” Nothing 
could be more explicit on both sides. The 
Spanish government claimed the right of exclusive 
sovereignty over the country ; the English govern- 
ment denied that they possessed any such right, 
showing at the same time that they regarded their 
own title to be so clear, that they actually ex- 
pended 3,000,000/. aterling in active preparatious 
to maintain and establish its validity. The Eng- 
lish government would certainly never have incur- 
red so enormous an expenditure, if they had not 
fully recognized the proceedings of Mears in 
taking possession of the country. 

Spain, however, did not see fit to push her 
claim to extremities. She argued the case with 
a downward sophistry, abandoning her high posi- 
tion step by step, and gradually begging the ques- 
tion by observing, that ‘although Spain may not 
have establishments or colonies planted on the 
coasts or in the ports in dispute, it does not follow 
that such coast or port does not belong to her.” 
To which the British government contented itself 
by simply reūsserting the ‘‘ indisputable right” 
of British subjects to free navigation, commerce 
and fishery, and to the possession of any establish- 
ments they might form with the consent of the 
natives of the cuuntry, not agian! occupied by 
any European nation. Spain herself admitted in 
these negotiations that she had never occupied the 
country, so that, according to every received prin- 
ciple of law and justice, her claim fell to the 
ground. 

The attitude taken by England was not to be 
misunderstood ; and the demanda of Spain at last 
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shrunk intoatreaty. This was the Convention of 
the Escurial, which in America goes rather signi- 
ficantly by the name of the Nootka Treaty, seeing 
that it reatored and recognized in full the rights 
of the English in that quarter. By thia conven- 
tion it waa atipulated that all the buildings and 
tracts of land on tha North-west coast, of which 
British subjecta were dispossessed, should be 
restored ; that just reparation should be made for 
all acts of hostility ; that both parties should have 
free right to navigate in the Pacific Ocean or the 
South Seas, or to carry on commorco or establish 
settlements in places not already occupied, and 
that the subjects of both powers should have 
access to any settlementa subsequently formed by 
either. This arrangement distinctly reinstated 
the British settlers inthe places they had previ- 
ously ee ini and threw open to both powers 
the right of settling in all places then unoccupied. 
After this convention, Spain had undoubtedly as 
good a right to form settlements in Oregon as we 
had. The effect uf the convention was distinctly 
and unequivocally to annul or forego all previous 
claims to sovereignty over the country on both 
sides, and to trest the territory as an open waste, 
upon which either party was at liberty to form any 
settlements it might think proper, provided they 
did not interfere with any settlements already 
fermed, there being at the time but two in exis- 
tence, those of the English at Nootka Sound, aud 
at Port Cox, about sixteen leagues to the south- 
ward, which this very treaty expressly recognized. 
What followed upon this convention? The Eng- 
lish government immediately proceeded to carry out 
their intentions, in gore with that official in- 
terpretation of the treaty which was accepted by 
both governments, snd sent ont Vancouver, in 
1702, to take possession of the restored settlements, 
and to ascertain what parts of the coast were un- 
occupied. At Nootka he was formally put in 
possession of the buildings and lands belonging to 
the English, and having surveyed the coast from 
39° 20' south latitude to the Strait of Juan de Fu- 
ca, and finding it all unocenpied, he took posses- 
sion of it in the name of his Britannic Majesty, 
under the right accorded and guaranteed hy the 
express stipulations of the convention. By this 
legal and official act, the country was annexed to 
the British crown forever. The act was notified 
to the whole world; it was published under the 
sanction of government in Vancouver's narrative ; 
everybody knew it ; nobody disputed it. If Spain 
regarded this act or declaration of sovereignty as 
an infringement of her rights, she would have re- 
monstrated or protested. But she did neither the 
one nor the other. On the contrary, from that 
hour she abandoned the shores of the north-west- 
ern region; and has never appeared upon them 
since. It seems rather unreasonable, then, that 
if Spain never afterwards asserted any right of 
territory in Oregon, America should claim such 
right as emanating from Spain by virtue of a aub- 
sequeht transaction. 
nder the Nootka treaty, Spain, had she been 
in time, and had she thought kas to do so, 
might have taken possession of all the unoccupied 
land ; and if she had, we must have allowed the 
legality of her title. But she not only did not 
avail herself of the opportunity, but does not a 
pear to have contemplated auch a measure. In 
fact, she never at ad period formed a settlement 
in Oregon, as was frankly admitted in the diplomatio 
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notes which passed between the courts of Madrid 
and London on the occasion of these negotiations. 
Sho had enough to do in New Mexico. 

From this review of the actual events which 
determined in the British crown all rights of sov- 
ereignty in the Oregon Territory, it will be seen 
that the claims of Spain, whatever they might 
have heen before, were now finally set silk. This 
recalls us to the point which, for the first time, 
introduces the United States into the discussion— 
the sale of Louisiana by the French as it was 
ceded by the Spaniards. As Spain had no pos- 
sessions in Oregon, she clearly could not have in- 
ciuded in her cession to France any portion of 
that region. Tie question then is, what district 
of country did she cede to France under the 
name of Louisiana? 

It is much more easy to answer this question in 
the negative than in the affirmative. We can 
much more readily decide what was not Louisiana 
than determine what was understood to be included 
under that designation. The Americans them- 
selves never had any clear notion of that district ; 
they very candidly avow that its boundaries were 
indefinite from the earliest period ; and the Span- 
iards, who protested against the sale to the United 
States, as being a violation of subsisting engage- 
ments on the part of France, aud who were well 
disposed to dispute the entrance of the Americans, 
declared that France had no right to a foot of ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi. In this dilemma 
we ere thrown upon a complicated tissue of 
treaties, to trace amongst them, as well as we can, 
what were the real or supposititious limits of 
Lonisiana. One thing alone is certain, that they 
could not, by any political or geographical strata- 
gem, be strained across the Rocky Mountains into 
the Oregon Territory. 

The confusion respecting these boundaries is 
perfectly bewildering. Louisiana was originally 
a French colony. It was settled by a charter of 
Lonis XIV., which charter left its eastern and 
western fronticrs to the imagination of the settlers. 
The Sieur Crozat, to whom this ambiguous char- 
ter was granted in 1712, was glad to give it up in 
1717. Probably, he was afraid of commiting 
involuntary trespasses on the property of others. 
The Illinois country was then annexed to it, the 
Ilinois country itself 
of doubt. This, of course, only increased the 
perplexity. Louisiana, thus rendered more diffi- 
cult of definition than ever, was made over by 
royal decree to Law's Mississippi Company, who 
escaped from their vague responsibility in 1732. 
The onus of this boundless province then reverted 
to the crown of France, and the said crown, in 
1762, got rid of it by cession to the crown of 
Spain. But Spain seems to have been as uneas 
under the obligation as France, and ceded it bae 
again in 1800. The sly terms of these cessions 
and retrocessions are distinguished by a spirit of 
evasive finesse worthy of the palmiest days of the 
French and Spanish comedy. It would puzzle a 
conjuror to discover from these documents what 
country it was that was thus ceded and retroceded. 
France gave to Spain ‘‘ all that country known un- 
der the name of Louisiana,” and Spain gave back 
to France this same Louisiana, taking care to guard 
against accidents, by adding ‘‘ with the same ex- 
tent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it.” The con- 
scientious caution of the Spaniard cannot be too 
highly commended. In this condition France sold 
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the unmapped Louisiana to the United States for 
15,000,000 dollars; aud the United States aro now 
trying to make the most of their bargain, Find- 
ing that the limits of the country were never laid 
down, they are endeavoring to persuade the world 
that it had no limits but the ocean, 

The way in which Mr. Greenhow speaks of 
Louisiana forms a suggestive commentary on this 
curious dilemma. He says, that from the time 
when Louisiana was ceded to Spain, until it 
‘t eame intu the possession of the United States, 
its extent and limits were not defined.” This is 
tolerably decisive of the difficulty America las yet 
to encounter in the attempt to prove that it ex- 
tended to the Pacific, seeing, on the confession of 
the Americans themselves, that its extent was not 
defined, But this is nothing in comparison with tho 
admissions made in the following remarkable pas- 
sage, which, if there be sny meaning at all to be 
wrung from the English language, when it is em- 
ployed by American historians, sets the question 
at rest forever. 

“ How far Louisiana extended westward, when 
it was ceded by France to Spain, history offers 
no means of determining. The charter granted 
to Crozat, in 1712, included only the territories 
drained by the Mississippi south of the Illinois 
country ; and, though the Illinois was annexed to 
Louisiana in 1717, nothing can be found showing 
what territories were comprehended under that 
eo appellation. In the old French maps, 

ew France is represented as extending across 
the continent to the Pacific; in British maps, of 
the same period, a large portion of the territory 
thus assigned to New France, appears as New 
England, or as Virginia ; while the Spanish geog- 
raphers claimed ths same portion for their sove- 
reign, under the names of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. While Louisiana remained in the posses- 
sion of Spain, it was certainly never considered as 
embracing New Mexico or California; though 
whether it was so considered or not, is immaterial 
to the question as to its western limits in 1803, 
which were, by the treaty, to be the saine as in 
1762. In the absence of all light on the subject 
from history, we are forced to regard the bounda- 
ries indicated by nature—namely, the highlands 
separating the waters of the Mississippi from those 


being in a similar condition | flowing into the Pacific or the Californian Gulf— 


as the true western boundaries of the Lousiana 
ceded to the United States by France in 1803.” 
The completeness of this admission—that the 
western boundary of Louisiana was the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains, and that, consequently, 
America acquired no rights by her purchase be- 
yond that boundary—is final. But we must not, 
therefore, pass over in silence the spitit of subter- 
fuge that runs through this very disingenuous 
passage. Notwithstanding that Mr. Greenhow is 
thoroughly convinced that Louisiana never could, 
in the nature of things, have extended beyond the 
mountaius, and, indeed, does not hesitate, at last, 
to say so, he tries to insinuate, that in 1762 it 
might have extended to the Pacific. Mr. Green- 
how knows perfectly well that New Mexico, or 
California, never belonged to France, and, there- 
fore, could not have formed a part of the territory 
called Louisiana, which was ceded by France to 
Spain, in 1762, The question turns upon what 
was Louisiana in 1762, for we have seen that 
Spain returned it back again, precisely as she got 
it. Now, whatever it was, it is as clear as the sun 
at noonday, that New Mexico could have been ne 
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portion of it; for this very reason, that in 1762, 
when the original cession was made, New Mex- 
ico belouged to Spain herself. ‘The whole of the 
territory in that direction, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was Spanish ground, adjoining this 
vague Lonisiaua, a fact which Mr. Greenhow, 
only two or three pages beforo, frankly, but per- 
haps unconsciously, stutes in very exact terms, 
“That any setilemient,'* he observes, ‘of me 
western boundaries of Louisiana, should have 
been made on the conclusion of the treaty of 
1762, is not probable. It would have been super- 
fluous, as Louisiana would certainly have joined 
the other territories of Spain in that direction.” 

It is impossible, upon the whole of this evi- 
dence, to make a loophole for the slightest doubt 
on this point—that in purchasing Louisiana from 
France, the United States acquired no rights bc- 
yond tho base of the Rocky Mountains. Presi- 
dent Jefferson explicitly affirms the limits in a 
letter written at the time of the purchase, ** The 
boundary,” says Jefferson, ‘which I deem not 
admitting question, are the highlands on the 
western side of the Mississippi, enclosing all its 
waters—tho Missouri of coursc—and terminating 
in a line drawn from the north-western point, from 
the Lake of tho Woods to the nearest source of 
the Mississippi, as lately settled between Great 
Britain and the United States.” And in some 
negotiations which took place four years after- 
wards, lie desired the omission of a clause which 
referred to the north-west territory, because it 
“ could have no other effect, than as an offensive 
intimation to Spain that the claims of the United 
States extend to the Pacific Ocean.” We, there- 
fore, dismiss this branch of the subject, by re- 
stating the only conelusion consonant with the 
facts of history, at which any human being can 
arrive, after a sifling investigation of the whole 
question—namely, that the claim set up by the 

Jnited States to a right of territory in Oregon, 
arising from the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, 
is utterly fallacious, and totally unfounded. 

Recalling the reader, then, to the point from 
which we started, we ask what is to be thought 
of the integrity of the writer who, with all these 
facts and disproofs before him, could be capable 
of making the sweeping assertion already quoted, 
that from the moment of the purchase, ** the route 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic lay open to the Americans?’ We have been 
accused of dealing severely with the poets of 
America (an aceusation which in good time we 
shall notice as it deserves ;) but we confess we 
are in some duubt whether they should not be 
called upon to evacuate the regions of fiction and 
give place to the historians, 

The settlement between the United States and 
Great Britain, alluded to by President Jefferson, 
took place in 1783. It recognized the indepen- 
dence of the States and fixed their houndaries ; 
but does not in any way affect the Oregon 

uestion, which at that timo had not come into 

ispute. 

Pursuing the subject in the order of time, we 
shall now proceed to state the steps that were 
taken hy America in consequence of her presumed 
claim, and the arrangements of every kind that 
have been entered into since 1803 in reference to 
that claim ; conducting the inquiry chronologi- 
eally to the present moment, so that the English 
read»: « ny be put in possession of the exact state 
of the erse as it now stands in litigation between 
the two countries, 
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In 1805, Lewis and Clarke were commissiuned 
by President Jefferson to explore the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Wo have already 
stated that, according to the constitution of the 
United States, the president cannot exercise nn 
act of sovereignty—he cannot annex new terri- 
tories to the Union. This commission, therefore, 
was not invested with an official character, an:l 
could not take possession of the country in the 
namo of the American government, No title, 
consequently, can be raised upon this exploring 
expedition ; nor is any sueh title aseerted. ‘* Po- 
litically,’’ says Mr. Greenhow, “ the expedition 
was an announcement to the world of the intention 
of the American government to oecupy and settle 
the countries explored.” “But,” rejoins Mr. 
Falconer, “such intention had already been an- 
nouneed to the world by the English goveriunent 
in a public, authentic, and legal manuer, und its 
sovereignty over the country declared.” 

In 1810, an attempt was made by a Captain 
Smith to found a post for trade with the Indians 
on the south bank of the Culumbia. He built a 
house and laid out a garden, but the speculation 
was a failure, and he abandoned it before the 
close of the year. Mr, Falconer very proper! 
observes, that this was the act of a private indi- 
vidual, and does not carry any political inference 
whatever. 

In the same year the fur station caled Astoria, 
rendered famous by Washington Irving's romance, 
was founded by a German merchant of New York, 
Jacob Astor, near the mouth of the Columbia. 
This was simply a private trading speeulation, 
and althongh it has becn dragged into the Oregon 
question with a view to help out the American 
claim, we need searcely observe that it has no 

olitical character at all. The goverument of the 

Jnited States might as well set up pretensions to 
sovercign authority in England because some 
stray ship-broker from New York establishes a 
packet-office in Liverpool, as pretend to any right 
over Oregon arising out of Mr. Astor's attempt to 
establish a fur company there. The briet history 
of the affair is as follows :— 

Mr. Astor, whose experience in the commerce 
of the Pacific pointed out to him some probubili- 
ties of success in such an experiment, devised a 
scheme for the establishment of a Pacific Fur 
Company. The rivalry he principally appre- 
hended was from the North-west Company of 
Montreal (which has been since amalgamated with 
the Hudson's Bay Company ;) and he was so im- 

ressed with the policy of conciliating the English 
interest that he offered one third of the project to 
that company. But they prudently declined the 
offer. The company, however, was formed, and 
although it originated with an American merchant, 
such was the unavoidable ascendancy of British 
capital and British influence, that even Mr. Green- 
how admits that, ‘the majority not only of the 
inferior servants, but also of the periners, were 
British subjects.’? This majority was so decisive 
that a reasonable doubt arises whether Astoria was 
not actually an English settlement; and when, 
in October, 1813, it was found necessary to dis- 
solve the partnership, the whole of the establish- 
ment and stock being then sold to the North-West 
Company, the immediate cause of the dissolution 
is directly traced by Mr. Gre:nhow to the fact, 
that the company was governed by English and 
not by American directors. He puts this state- 
ment into italics by way of marking its importance ; 
we adopt his italics for the same reason. ‘ The 
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Pacific Company, nevertheless,” says Mr. Green- Jit aside on the score of priority ; for, in addition to 


how, ** might, and probably would, have withstood 
all these difficulties, [alluding to the war with Eng- 
Jand,] if the directing parties on the Columbia had 
been Americans, instead of being, as the greater 
part of them were, men unconnected with the United 
States by birth, citizenship, or previous residence, 
or family ties." This statement is conclusive as 
to the charucter of the settlement, and shows une- 
quivocally, that whatever American ingredients 
may have been mixed up in its formation, it was to 
all intents and purposes amenable to British influ- 
ence. It could not have been otherwise, for the 
Americans had never subjected Oregon te their 
authority. They had no official servants in the 
country of any class, judicial, military, or naval. 
Suppose any civil question had arisen during the 
brief existence of Astoria, to what authority could 
it have been referred? If America had any rights 
in Oregon she must surely have had some ma- 
chinery of government by which her rights could 
have been enforced and protected. But she never 
did establish any such machinery, and if the hand- 
ful of Americans who were embarked in the Asto- 
ria speculation had been at any moment compelled 
into a civil procedure, they must of necessity have 
appealed to the English law, under which alone 
they could derive legal protection. 

he failure of Astoria led, as we have stated, to 
the sale of the whole concern to the North-West 
Company in 1813, when the name of the establish- 
ment was immediately changed to that of Fort 
George. It was now English by purchase, and 
it has remained in the hands of the English ever 
since. 

At the termination of the war, in 1814, America 
claimed the restoration of the post sold by the 
Pacific Company, as belonging to the United 
States, and as having been taken during the war. 
The answer was obvious, that it had been bought, 
not captured, that the territory had been taken pos- 
session of long before in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, and that it had all along been considered 
as a part of his majesty's dominions, The dis- 
cussions on this point were drawn to a close by 
leaving the question of tille to be discussed in a 
future negotiation. While the main question was 
thus left in abeyance, the fort was restored; and 
the best proof that can be afforded of the slender 
faith placed by the Americans in their right of re- 
possession is to be found in the significant fact, 
that they have never occupied the fort up to the 
present hour. It is now in the hands of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. It ought to be observed, 
also, that while we thus consented to restore the 
fort, we have consistently and invariably protested 
against the American claim to any territorial 
tights. Early in 1818, Lord Castlereagh, writing 
to the British minister at Washington, says, * In 
signifying to Mr. Adams the full acquiescence of 
your government in the redccupation of the limited 

osition which the United States held in the 

olumbia at the breaking out of the war, yon will, 
at the same time, assert the claim of Great Britain 
to that territory, upon which the American scttle- 
ment must be considered as an encroachment.” 
The same language was subsequently employed 
by Lord Bathurst, and has beea persevered in 
throughont all the negotiations that since have 
taken place on the subject. 

If any claim could possibly arise out of such a 
settlement as that of Astoria, unauthorized by any 
act of Congress, then we are clearly entitled to set 


the former settlement at Nootka Sound and Port 
Cox, an English party, commissioned by the 
North-West Company, formed an establishment, 
in 1806, on Frazer's Lake, in the fifty-fourth de- 
gree of latitude.* These were all authentic 
arrangements under the sanction of the British 
jurisdiction, already formally proclaimed in the 
Columbia and up the coast many years before. 
America has no title, in short, on the ground of 
occupancy ; for she has never yet occupied a vard 
of the country—none on the ground of discovery ; 
for Drake, and Cooke, and Heceta, were there be- 
fore her—none on ‘he ground of exploration; for 
Broughton was up the Columbia first—and none 
on the ground of any declaration of annexation 
or any act of possession; for up to this hour 
she has not taken one single legal step towards the 
assertion of a legal right of any nature whatso- 
ever. 

The next point in the progress of the debate, 
which was now insensibly assuming every day a 
more tangible shape between the two countries, 
was a convention ratified between Great Britain 
and America in 1818, by which the rights of both 
were submitted to a temporary suspension. A 
boundary line was agreed upon which should run 
along the forty-ninth degree of latitude, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
the whole of the country west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was pronounced free to both for the term of 
ten years, without prejudice to the claims of 
either. The question of title was, consequently, 
still left open. 

And now we arrive at the most material trans- 
action in the nig! of this prolonged dispute :—a 
transaction upon the interpretation of which the 
American claim finally rests, at some cost of con- 
sistency in the variegated arguments by which it 
had been hitherto maintained. ‘The obscurity in 
which the transfer of Louisiana in 1803 had left 
the actual boundary lines of that large extent of 
country, rendered it necessary that some under- 
standing should be entered into on the subject, and 
a declaratory treaty, known as the Florida Treaty, 
was accordingly concluded with Spain in 1819. 
By this treaty the bonndaries were fixed, running 
on the west of the United States in an irregular 
line from the Sabine river to the forty-second de- 
gree of latitude, and then along that parallel west 
to the Pacific. A clause was inserted in the treaty 
by which the United States renounced all preten- 
sion to the territories west and south of this boun- 
dary, and Spain ceded to the United States all 
tights, claims, and pretensions to the territories 
on its north and east. Upon this clause, America 
mainly relies for the proof of her Oregon claim. 

We need not reargne the incompetency of 
Spain to cede to America territories over which 
she possessed no rights herself. This clause, to 
be of any value at all, must depend upon the 
power of the donor to bestow, not on the willing- 
ness of the receiver to accepi. America is wil- 
ling enough to accept Oregon at the hands of 
Spain; but the real question at issue is, has 
Spain the power of bestowing Oregon on Amer- 

* Mr. Greenhow’s book contains so many errors that 
we are compelled to abandon the intention with which 
we set out of exposing them in detail. But we cannot 
suffer his assertion, that “ this was the first settlement 
or post of any kind made by British subjects west of the 
Rocky Mountains,” to pass uncorrected. His own book 
a the refutation of this strange historical mis- 
ake. 
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ica? We answer, No. Spain never was in pos- 
session of Oregon; and, whatever debatable 
title she might have previously had, she distinctly 
and irrevocably resigned it by the stringent con- 
ditions of the Nootka Convention in 1790. From 
that moment Spain relinquished her claims for- 
ever; Great Britain immediately afterwards took 

sscssion of the country, and the Spanish flag 

as never, from that day to this, appeared off the 
Oregon coast. It is impossible to imagine a 
clearer case. The Spanish title is not merely de- 
B but non-existent. Spain had no title after 
1790. 

Even M. Mofras, in his work on Oregon and 
California, which betrays all pps wiry! a spirit 
of malignant hostility against England, is reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that the florida Treaty 
gave the United States no rights whatever in 
Oregon. He says that it could not be construed 
to invalidate the convention of 1790, that it von- 
stitutes a simple renunciation, and that the Amer- 
icans ought to respect the rights which were pre- 
viously recognized by Spain as existing in the 
English. “ If we had now,” he adds, ** to give 
an opinion upon this important ‘question, we 
should, in spite of our sympathies for the United 
States, and our aversion against the aggressive 
system of the English, be compelled tu acknowl- 
edge that reasun aud right are this time on their 
side. We are even astonished that, foregoing 
their habitual tenacity, they should have made, in 
the course of their negotiations, such large sacri- 
fices to the Americans? Every impartial and 
honorable mind must feel the reluctant justice of 
these observations, and acknowledge, as frankly 
as M. Mofras, that no title can be sustained 
through the Treaty of Florida. 

Conscious, no doubt, of this insuperable diffi- 
culty, America endeavors to make out her claim 
upon other grounds, as well as upon the Florida 
treaty—grounds which are so signally contradic- 
tory of each other, as to annihilate her claim 
altogether. For if her claim be rightful on any 
one of these grounds, it is untenable on the others, 
and vice versé; and, as it is needless to insist 
upon an adherence to some clear principle in the 
conduct of such negotiations, we are content to 
submit these grounds, without a syllable of com- 
mentary, to the common sense of the world. 

She claims, first, through Gray's discovery of 
the Columbia. If that claim be good, it vitiates 
at once all claim through the purchase of Louis- 
iana from France, and through treaty with Spain ; 
for neither France nor Spain could confer upon 
America that which already belonged to Amer- 


ica. 

She claims, next, through the purchase of Lou- 
isiana from France, which purchase rested upon a 

cession from Spain to France. If that claim be 
good, Spain must have ceded the Oregon territory 
to France, which she not only declared she had 
not doue, but which she could not have done if 
America had previously acquired that territory 
through Gray’s discovery. 

She next claims by virtue of occupancy in 
1814, althaugh that occupancy was chiefly car- 
ried out by an English company, and was relin- 
quished by a regular deed of sale. 

And she finally claims under the Florida treaty 
of 1819, by cession from Spai:. This is the title 
that stultifies all the rest. For if the treaty of 
1819 be alleged as conferring any title, then the 
pretensions to a title arising from occupancy in 
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1814 must have been wholly without foundation. 
If, on the other hand, America relies upon her 
title of 1814, she cannot go to Spain for a title in 
1819. She is in this dilemma—either that her 
pretensions in 1814 were false, and that, cunse- 
uently, the “* occupation” of the Columbia bv 
reat Britain was rightful, as against her; or 
that, claiming under the treaty of 1819, her title 
is limited to the territory lying south of the Brit- 
ish settlements on the Columbia, over which 
Spain could have had ao shadow of a right. 

We leave America to extricate herself from this 
dilemma as creditably as she can. But it is suffi- 
ciently apparent that she must relinquish her 
claim altogether, or rest it upon some intelligible 
basis. She has hitherto resisted every approach 
to a candid and equitable adjustment with Eng- 
land. Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson pro- 
posed that a boundary line should be drawn west- 
ward along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the north-eastern- 
most branch of the Columbia river, and thence 
down the centre of the stream to the sea. This 
proposition was rejected. All negotiation, with a 
view to a moderate snd amicable adjudication of 
the respective claims of England and the United 
States having failed, the convention of 1818 was 
renewed in 1827, and the provisions, instead of 
being limited to ten years, were extended to an 
indefinite period, either party having the right, 
upon a year’s notice, to withdraw from the agree- 
ment. In this condition the question remains. 

The violent and unstatesmanlike declaration of 
Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, has not been 
serviceable to America in the public opinion of 
Europe. He thought proper to launch upon the 
furious tide of the demperstie passions which car- 
ried him into office a wilful mis-statement, couched 
in the most offensive language. The bad taste 
and worse policy of that very foolish proceeding, 
must recoil upon himself. But we earnestly hope, 
Yor the sake of the paramount interests of peace 
and civilization, that the calmer judgment of the 
ministers by whom he is surrounded may avert 
the consequences from his country. e will 
have time to reflect in the interval before the next 
meeting of congress, and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that nearly the whole press of America in 
the mean while protests against his conduct. The 
bill for the occupation of Oregon comes before 
congress in December. We venture to predict 
that it will be thrown out; simply because it can- 
not be carried without involving the United States 
in a war with England; and there are three 


sound reasons why America cannot go to war— 
she has neither men, money, nor credit. No— 
America will not go to war. 

The true policy of America is peace. Wash- 
ington declared that the moment she committed 
herself to schemes of sggression and aggrandize- 
ment, her power was at an end. She cannot ex- 
tend her territory without the risk of weakening 
it. She has not enuugh of population as it is to 
defend the shores of the Atlantic in the event of 
hostilities: by what process of conjuration then 
can she undertake to occupy and defend territo- 
ries remote from her own states and difficult of ac- 
cess? If she got possession of Oregon to-mor- 
row, she could not maintain it. Her sovereignty 
in that distant region could be preserved only by 
the presence of an imposing force, and by a chain 
of strong military outposts from the Missouri 
across the continent to the sea. How is she to 
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organize this force? Wow is she to supply this 
enormous machinery of defence? Even if she 
could suecced in laying down such a plan of war- 
like preparations, she must still fail iz securing a 
permanent vecupation of the north-western coast, 
which, it is notorious, can only be reached and 
commanded from the ocean, She must, there- 
fore, cover her land force by a powerful naval ar- 
manent. Where is she to get the means? Over- 
whelmed with debts, and dragging her reputation 
as she is at a discount through the exehanges of 
the world, is she prepared to incur still greater 
odium and an impossible outlay? Wo believe 
there is not a sensible man in America who docs 
not denounce the Quixotie project which points at 
the hopeless occupation of Oregon. 

The British minister has solemnly announced 
that he is not only resolved but prepared to assert 
the rights of the British crown in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. This is not an idle threat; and it has 
been echoed back by the universal conviction of a 
country too well instrueted in its own power, too 
confident in the integrity of its cause, and too 
well assured of the advantages of peace, to em- 
bark hastily in an expensive war, We have the 
means of vindicating our rights, and we will em- 
ploy them should it become necessary. The 
mere addition to our naval estimates this year 
amounts to 1,000,000/. sterling—a sum nearly 
equal to the total naval estitnates of the United 
States—and our squadron in the Pacifie under 
Admiral Seymour is a sufficient pledge of the sin- 
cerity of our intentions in that quarter. 

But we do not believe that America will sub- 
mit the Oregon question to solution in the field 
of battle. She is not in a condition for such dan- 
gerous experiments, and, if she were, a dispas- 
sionate investigation of the case must finally sat- 
isfy her that the claim she sets up could be set- 
tled inueh more speedily, to her own honor and 
ultimate advantage, by peaceful arbitration. It is 
the interest of both countries to settle their claims 
amicably ; but it is chiefly the interest of Amer- 
ica, for the experience of all history concurs in 
this warning—that when a subject in litigation 
between two powers is removed from the cabinet 
to the camp, it must be at the cost of the weaker 


party. 


Tue Poerry or THE RaiL.—We have already 
pointed out the alteration likely to be made in 
poetry and song-writing by the introduetion of 
railroads, and we this week give another specimen 


of the probable effeet of the change. e shall 
hear no more now of the Lily of the Vale or the 
Village Rose, but the Pearl of the Refreshment- 
room and the Daisy of the Rail will supersede the 
once popular maidens alluded to. The following 
touching ballad is supposed to he addressed by 
one of the luggage superintendents to one of the 
emala waiters at the same station, and may be 
called— 


THE PORTER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Oh maiden, but an instant stay, 
And let me breathe my vow ; 

1 know the train is on its way, 
T hear its thund’ring row. 


Another moment crowds will stand 
Where now to thee I kneel ; 

And hungry groups will soon demand 
The beef, the ham, the veal. 


POETBY OF THE RAIL—VIDOCQ IN LONDON. 


Tarn not away thy brow so fair, 
"T is that, alas! I dread ; 

For thou hast given me, I swear, 
One fatal tern a-head. 


I've Jinger’d on the platform, love, 
My brow with luggage hot ; 

A voice has whisper’d from above, 
“ Porter, take heed, love knot !’’ 


O’er thee mine eye doth often range ; 
I’ve mark’d thee take the pay 
From those who, ere you bring their change, 
Rush to the train away. 
Turn not, &c., &c. 
Punch. 


Vipocą ın Lonpon.—Mons. Vidoeq, for many 
years the celebrated Chef de la Police de Suretė 
in Paris, has, on’ his arrival in this country, 
opened an exhibition of rather an extraordinary 
eharacter, at the Cosmorama in Regent-street. 
The exhibition consists of several and rather 
heterogeneous materials, In the first place Mons. 
Vidocą offers to the public inspection various 
instruments of torture and manacles which were 
used by him in the eoereion of criminals, or 
against him when he wasa prisoner at the instance 
of the French government. In this department 
of the exhibition are also included the different 
disguises Vidocq used to wear in order to effect 
the arrest of prisoners, and several objects that 
belonged to persons famous for their crimes. 
Another portion of the exhibition consists of a 
collection of drawings in water-colors, among 
which are several of the works of Dirk Lan- 
gendyk, a Dutch artist of considerable merit, and 
a selection of paintings of the Byzantine, Italian, 
and Flemish sehools, many of which are extremely 
curious and interesting. The third Rom of 
this exhibition will probably be thought by most 
visitors to offer the greatest attractions. It is a 
collection of ‘imitated tropical fruits, executed 
with such perfection that it would puzzle the best 
judges of hortieulture to distinguish them from the 
real productions of nature. This colleetion com- 
prises sixty varicties, and more than 4,000 speci- 
mens. M. Vidocq, who is now seventy-two 
years of age, but seareely appears more than 
fifty, attends persoually, and politely explains to 
the visitors the different objeets comprised in the 
exhibition,—Adlas, 


Ox pir that Sir R. Peel intends proposing a 
grart of 30,0007. towards the endowment of the 
projected eollege in connexion with the Vree 
Church of Scotland ; aud that he further intends 
to bring in a bill rendering compulsory on land- 
lords to grant sites for the ercetion of free 
churches, on the requisition of not less than 50 
persons in parishes where their estates are sit- 
uate.—Allas. 


One of the bon mots which contributed to make 
Talleyrand so famous as a wit, was his definition 
of speech as a ene given to man for the pur- 

ose of concealing his thoughts. The prince- 
bishop can well afford to give up the credit of 
having first made this sarcastic observation to an 


English clergyman, Young mentions some place, 


tt Where nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind,” 
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OREGON TERRITORY: 


CONTAINING 
A BRIEF, BUT AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 
or 


SPANISH, ENGLISH, RUSSIAN, AND AMERICAN 


DISCOVERIES 


ON THE 


NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 
ALSO, 


THE DIFFERENT TREATY STIPULATIONS CONFIRMING THE. 
CLAIM OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 
AND OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER, 


WITH INCIDENTS OF 


PERIL AND ADVENTURE 


CONNECTED WITH THEIR HISTORY, Ac, ke, 


BY H. L. W. LEONARD, ESQ. 


CLEVELAND: 
YOUNGLOVE’S STEAM PRESS. 
1846.. 


REMARKS. 


Pennaprs there never was a country or nation, so signally 
characterized for great and daring enterprise, as the United States; 
and since their Independence was achieved, they have been mak- 
ing rapid strides towards importance, till their trans-atlantic 
neighbors are half inclined to look upon them in their true light. 
One wave of emigration after another ‘has rolled into the vast 
regions of the West ; sottlements have continued to stretch to- 
wards the “ going down of the sun ;” pioneers have penetrated, 
in defiance of difficulties and dangers, to the heart of savage 

ee panne Ad sa rma. countries: laying open the hidden sorely of the solider 
ee Tee i enr one thousat leading the way to remote regions of beauty and fertility that 
Emered according to the das L have remained BE. oro for paklosi Mekas the 
eight hundred and forty-six, 4 — sons of “ pilgrim fathors,” with civilization and agriculture, to 
BY H. L. W. LEONARD, | follow. Of late, the Territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 

in the Clerk's office of the District Court of the Unite has been looked upon with much interest, and American citizens 
State of Ohio. have been anxious to gather all the information relative to that 
—————— country, within their reach. ‘This spirit of inquiry is praise- 
worthy, and should be encouraged in any people ; and in view 

of such encouragement, we havo been induced to condense a 

“History of Oregon,” for the people, that they may know where 

it is, whose it is, and what it is. In doing this, the task has by 

no means been diminutive, —the fragments here thrown togeth- 

er, have been found scattered over a wide field; and besides 

Cook's Voyages-—Vancouver’s Journal-——Greenhow's Memoir— 

Documents accompanying President Adams’ Annual Message, 

1827-—Reports of Congressional Committees on Military Affairs 

—Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains, by 

Washington Irving, and Adventures of Captain Bonneville, by 

the sauie gentleman, we have had recourse to a Report of the 

Exploring Expedition to Oregon and North California in 1843-4, 

by Captain J. C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers, and 

Captain Wilkes’ Survey of the Mouth of the Columbia, as well 

as to various other sources, equally authentic. We also have 

had personal acquaintance with those who have visited this de- 

lightful territory, and their report is very similar to that of Ca- 


d States, for the 


perenne ama RRA At 
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leb and Joshua, after their return from Canaan. And it augurs 
well, to see American® citizens, with stout hearts and strong 
hands, ready to go up and “possess iar land.” What 
will yet be, in point of wealth and commerce, time must 
develop; but when we jook at its resources, its susceptibilities, 
we dare hazard the opinion, that before the expiration of the 
present century, its trade with foreign countries will be equal to 
that now enjoyed by the States on the Atlantic. Here is to be a 
large theatre for the operations of christians and philanthropists. 
Every day, the lover of his country—of order, and 
society, can see additions made to his large field of labor; and 
as citizens of a free Republic, may we ever be found ready to 
defend, and perpetuate our glorious institutions ; and though we 
“wax FAT,” may we never be dit to “kick,” without pro- 
vocation. Ever since the last war between the United States 
and Great Britain, the northern boundary of this Territory has 
been in an unsettled state, between the two countries. By mutual 
consent, it was occupied by the citizens of both, Had circum- 
stances unfortunately occurred, to disturb the harmony of the 
two nations, this ill-adjusted question would have started up into 
one of belligerent import, and Oregon, would have become the 
watchword in the contest for dominion on the shores of the Pa- 
cific ; but within a few months past, this has been settled on the 
49° of N. latitude, by convention, and American jurisdiction ex- 
tended to the Pacific coast. This will most assuredly have a ten- 
dency to induce an increased emigration beyond the mountains 
—military and trading posts will soon be established along the 
whole route; and that inauspicious events should eyer transpire. 
at home or abroad, to blast our expectations, may Heaven in 
mercy forefend. 
Crrvevann, October, 1846, 
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open, for a certain number of years, to both. On tho 15th of 
June, 1846, a convention was concluded at Washington, between 
the United States and her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, who, ‘deeming it desirable 
for the future welfare of both countries, that the state of doubt 
and uncertainty which had heretofore prevailed respec the 
sovereignty and government of the territory on the North-West 
Coast of America, lying Westward of the Rocky, or Stoney 
mountains, should be finally terminated by an amicable compro- 
mise of the rights mutually asserted by the two parties over snid 
territory, agreed upon and concluded the following :—From the 

int on the 49th parallel of North latitude, where the boundary 
E si in oxisting treaties and conventions between Great 
Britain and the United States terminates, the line of boundary 
between the territories of her Britannic Majesty and thse of the 
United States shall be continued Westward along the 49th par- 
allel of North latitude to the middle of the channel which sepa- 
rates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence South. 
erly through the middle of said channel, and of Fuca Straits, to 
the Pacific ocean ; provided, however, that the navigation of said 
channel and straits, South of the 49th parallel of North latitude, 
remain free and open to both parties,” &e, Thus, the northern 
boundary has finaliy been fixedon the 49th parallel of N. lati- 
tude, to the no little chagrin of certain patriotic politicians, 
known as fifty-four-forties, and here it will remain till by pur- 
chase, conquest, or further “compromise of rights," it shall be 
transferred to a higher northern latitude, 

Soon after thesetilement of Mexico, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, the Spaniards fitted out several expeditions to 
explore the north-west const of America, under the . superintend- 
ence of the celebrated Cortes. In 1534, his lieutenant, Hernan- 
do de Grijalva, discovered California, and Cortes himself explor- 
ed the Gulf which bears the same name. Juan de Cabrillo, who 
died on the island of San Bernardo in 1543, had examined the 
coast of California very minutely previous to this time, and sniled 
as far as 37° 10’ N., and after his at his pilot, a Greek, con- 
tinued his discoveries along the coast as farasCape Blanco, which 
is in Jat. 48° N., and consequently within the present limits of 
Oregon. About 1582, one Francisco Gali made a voyage from 
the East Indies 10 Acapulco, on the west coast of Mexico, and 
sailed along the coast as high up as the 57th or 58th degree of 
N. latitude, nnd gave a very good general and descriptive ac- 
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CHAPTER I. 


Brief Account of Discoveries made on the North-West Coast of America, by 
early Navigators. 


Orxcon, is the name by which that portion of the territory of 
the United States lying west of the Rocky mountains, is com- 
monly known. Ìt has formed a distinct geographical region for 
a number of years, but has had no independent official existence 
till quite recently. The eastern boundary of this territory has 
always been clearly defined by the Rocky mountains, and its 
western limit by the Pacific ocean ; and by the treaty between 
the United States and Spain, known as the Florida Treaty, signed 
at the city of Washington in 1819, the southern boundary was 
agreed upon as follows: ‘A line from the source of the river 
Ai north or south, as the case might be, to the 42d paral- 
lel of latitude, and thence along that parallel, westward, to the 
Pacific, should form the southern boundary of the United States 
possessions on the western side of the continent.” A few years 
after the signing of the Florida Treaty, Mexico, which was 
bounded on the north by this 42d parallel of latitude, became in- 
dependent of and in 1828, a treaty was concluded between 
the United States and this Republic, by which the same line of 
demarkation agreed on with Spain in 1819, was confirmed by 
Mexico, There has been much diplomatic contention between 
the United States and Great Britain, concerning the northern 
boundary, the United States claiming the parallel of 54° north, 
or 54° 40’, as the rightful limit, while Great Britain has strenu- 
ously denied the justice of this claim, on our part, north of Mex- 
ico. The United States based their claim to Oregon on the 
ground of treaty stipulations, priority of discovery, examination 
and occupation; but to avoid acollision wish the British govern- 
ment, and from other reasons, a convention was made between 
the parties in 1818, and renewed in 1827, by which it was a 
that all of the territory west of the Rocky mountains should be 
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count of it. Ten years later, and one hundred years after the 
discovery of America by Columbus, Juan de Fuca discovered and 
entered the strait which still bears his name. This strait enters 
the main land in latitude 49° N., and extends about a hundred 
miles in a S, E. direction, thence changes its course to the N. 

N. W., and enters the ocean again in latitude 51° N. This ad- 
yenturer remained nearly a month within tho strait, driving his 
discoveries into the adjacent country, and bartering with the na- 
tives; and before leaving took formal possession of the whole 
country in the name of the King of Spain, In December, 1577, 
five vessels, fitted out by the English, and placed under the com- 
mand of Sir Francis Drake, sailed from Plymouth to the west 
coast of America; not so much for the pur of making disco- 
veries, ns for committing depredations in the Spanish colonies, 
and making a loya? piratical cruise. Sir Francis carried out his 
intentions to the letter, by robbing and destroying Spanish towns 
and shipping, wherever he could find them. In 1579 he conclu- 
ded to return to England by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and eontingly on the 16th of April of this year he left the 
west coast of Mexico, sailing as far north as latitude 42°, where 
contrary winds prevented his further progress. Being thus pro- 
vented from continuing his voyage northward, he anchored near 
the coast ; but finding that he could not ride here in safety, he 
abandoned tho “at and sailed to the south again until he 
found a safe and commodious harbor in latitude about 33° north, 
which he run into, to repair his vessels, and continuod there from 
June 17 10 July 23. On taking his departure from the continent, 
he aunexed this new country to the British jons in the 
namie of his sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, and called it New Al- 
bion. The spot where Sir Francis anchored to repair was pro 

bably St. Frgncisco's Bay, and the probability is, hv did not see 
the coast north of the 42d degree of latitude, to which point it 
had been explored by Cabrillo and his pilot, thirty-six years be- 
fore. In 1588, M: a Spanish navigator, made a voyage 
as far north as what is now called Bhering’s Straits. In the spring 
of 1596, the Count de Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, fitted out 
three vessels, which loft Acapulco, under the command of Sebas- 
tian Vizeaino, a nobleman, for the purposo of discovering the 
north-west between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which 
has been searched for diligently, butin vain, by so many naviga- 
tors since his days. Symptoms of mutiny being discovered among 
the sailors, this expedition was not carried beyond the limits of 
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California, and the vessels returned to Mexico the same year, A 
few years after, Vizcaino made pe iaai to survey the 
coast to the north from Acapulco, and pi as faras 
Bianco, a white promontory, which he discovered and named, 
1603. From this placehe was compelledto return, on account 
of the sickly condition of his men. A small vessel talons 
to his expedition proceeded north and discovered the moi 
the river Umpqua, which is within the present limits of Oregon, 
Vizcaino importuned Monterey to ish colonies along the 
coast which he had surveyed, for the A ee of facilitating com- 
mercial relations with India, as well as to retain of 
the country. Rut his request being unheeded, he returned to 
Spain, to solicit the favor of Philip MI., and finally succeeded in 
obtaining royal orders for the execution of his projects ; but he 
died before his undertaking was consummated, and the govern- 
ment of Spain abandoned all further attempts to colo: the 
north-west coast of America, or extend their discoveries in that 
direction, for nearly two centuries afterward. In 1711, Peter 
the Great, Emperor of Russia, became desirous of extending the 
area of his dominions, and formed plans for discovering what 
countries lay beyond the Pacific, which formed the boun: of 
his empire on the east, He died before his = se kate carried 
into execution ; but Catharine, true to the es of her deceased 
husband, determined to prosecute his is of discovery with ef- 
fect, and accordingly in 1728 a small vessel was sant and 
sent out by her order, under the command of Vitus Bhering. He 
steered along the eastern shores of Asia, and before he was aware 
of it, he passed through the straits, which still bear his name. 
Bhering visited the American coast again in 1741, and discover- 
ed and named Mount St. Elias, and anchored in Admiralty Bay, 
He was driven ashore soon after on an island, situated in lai 
56° N., which is since known as Bhering’s Island, where he died 
in December, 1741, and thirty of his crew perished on this in- 
hospitable island before spring. ‘The remainder of his men con- 
structed a rude vessel here, in which they put to sca, and returned 
to Kamscliatka with the melancholy tidings. About 1774, the 
iards, Russians and English renewed their endeavors to find 
the long looked-for * north-west pi ** and to make further 
explorations of the west coast of America. In this year the 
Viceroy of Mexico fitted out a corvette, and appointed Juan Pe- 
rez commander, and Estevan Jose Martinez, pilot. The result 
of this expedition was kept secret by the government of Spain, 


On the 12th of July, 1776, the British government, still de- 
termined to find the “north. west " fitted out two ships, 
the Resolution and Discovery, and placed them under the com- 
mand of Captain Cook for this purpose, Cook sailed from Ply- 
mouth, with instructions to tito the coast of New Albion, 
endeavoring to fall in with it in latitude 45° N. ; thence to sail 
northward to the latitude of 65°, or farther, if not obstructed by 
land or ice.” At this parallel he was to commence his examina- 
tion of the coast, in search of “a water passage, pointing to- 
wards Hudson's or Baflin’s Bay.” If so fortunate as to find such 
an opening, he was farther instructed, to “endeavor to make his 
way through it; but if convinced that the object of his search 
did not exist, he was to explore the seas north of the 65ih paral- 
lel, as thoroughly as possible, and give no offence to any of the 
subjects of any of the governments of Europe, which he might 
find in that part of the world.” March 7th, 1778, Captain Cook 
arrived off the north-west coast, about a hundred miles north of 
Cape Mendocino, and commenced his survey of the shore of the 
continent. On the 23d of the same month, he discovered a pas 
of land projecting into the Pacific, which he called Flatte- 
ry. He alsosaw Cape Blanco, which the Spaniards had disco- 
vered one hundred and seventy-five years before, to which he now 
gave the name of Cape Gregory. Cook passed the mouth of the 
Columbia river and the Strait of Fuca without discovering them, 
although he made diligent search for the latter, south of 
Flattery. He sailed northward as far as Bhering’s Strait, and 
his researches have proved of great importance, as the relative lo- 
cation of many points along this coast were but inaccurately 
known, and others had never been seen. Ie remained within 
Port St. Lorenzo several weeks trading with the natives, and 
claimed the honor of being its first discoverer, and called it King 
George's Sound, ns wo have before stated, though the Indians gare 
satisfactory indications of having had intercourse with civitiza- 
tion before. ‘They were not struck with that surprise at the ap- 
pearance of his ships, which the South Sea Islanders and other 
savages manifested at the first sight ; at the report of his guns, 
which were discharged in their presence, they did not appear 
startled ; and they had many articles in their ere which 
were evidently of Spanish manufacture. The English govor- 
ment have attached great importanceto the discoveries made by 
Captain Cook at this time, and by virtue of thom, have laid ctaim 
to a grent part of the territory of Oregon. Americans seaabout 
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until 1802, when tho King ordered a brief account of it to bo 
published at Madrid. The instructions given to Perez were, to 

as far as the 60th degree of north latitude before winter 
should set in, and then survey the coast carefully, southwardly to 
Monterey.” The first land discovered by him was the N. W. part 
of Queen Charlotte’s Island, in latitude 54° north; he thence 
proceeded south, andon the 10th of Au; 1774, discovered and 
entered a bay which he named Port St. Lorenzo. In 1778, 
Captain Cook entered this same bay and called it King George's 
Sound, having no knowledge of the discoveries made by Perez. 
This is now called Nootka Sound. Perez also sailed into the 
Straits of Fuca, and named the cape on the south side of the en- 
trance in honor of his pilot, Point inez. ‘The next year, or 
in 1775, another expedition was despatched from San Blas, in 
Mexico, which proceeded as far north as the 58th degree of lati- 
tude, and resulted in very materially adding to the geographical 
knowledge of the north-west coast. On the 10th of June in this 
year, the commander of this expedition anchored in a small ha- 
ven north of Cape Mendocino, and named it Port Trinidad. Be- 
fore leaving, he erected a cross on shore, bearing an inscription 
setting forth the time of his visit, and proclaiming to future visi- 
tors, whe right of Spain to the adjacent country by virtue of this 
eer: Captain Vancouver saw this cross standing when he 
visited the spot in 1793. This expedition also sailed along side 
of Vancouver's Island, and about the middle of August discover- 
ed a promontory which was named Cape St. Roque, and a little 
distance south of it, in latitude 46° 16’, an opening into the land 
was seen, which a; ed to be the mouth of a river. "This is 
now known to be the mouth of the Columbia river, which was 
thus seen, for the first time, by civilized men, In latitudo 57° 
N. they discovered a lofty, conical shaped mountain, on a penin- 
sula, which was named Mount San Jacinto; the point on which 
it was situated, they called Cape Engano, (Deception.) These, 
and other localities which were surveyed by the Spaniards at 
this time, are readily identified at the present time, iiag now 
known by different names. ae San Jacinto is now called 
Mount Edgecombe, and Port Remedias, and Port Gaudaloupe, 
which Mestilecorsred at the same time, are now known as the 
Pay of Islands and Norfolk Sound. Here, too, the Spaniards 
took n of the country in the name of their Sovereign, 


on the 19th of August, 1775, as they had done in latitude 46° 16 


a3 much justice in thisclaim, as in many others, which that gov- 
ernment has advanced against other parts of Christendom. a 
The French never attempted to explore the north-west const 
til 1785. In this year Bo left France on a voyage of 
discovery, and was instructed to survey those parts of the N. W, 
coast of America which had not been examined by Captain Cook, 
and which the Russian navigators had not mentioned. La Pe- 
rouse was not able, as we are informed, to devote much time to 
this examination, but sailed along the const from Mount St. Elias, 
as far as Monterey. The discoveries he made were of no im- 


portance. 

In 1791, Captain Marchand, in a French merchant ship, sailed 
along this consi as far as the entrance of Clyoquot Bay, near 
Nootka Sound, He landed on one of the islands belonging to 
King Georgo tho Third’s Archipelago, in the vicinity of Mount 
Edgecombe, and remained there two weeks trading with the na- 
tives. Flis journal discloses no important discoverics, in regard 
to the coast be visited. 

This same year the British government sent out another expe- 
dition, under the command of Captain Vancouver, to prosecute 
the projects which had been frustrated by the death of Captain 
Cook. Vancouver took command of the Discovery, himself, 
while the CAatham accompanied him under the command of 
Lieutenant Broughton, and on the 10th of April, 1792, arrived 
on the north-west coast, near Cape Mendocino. Ho proces 
northward from thence, and near the 43d parallel N. he discover- 
eda promontory which corresponded ip location with Cape Bian- 
co, of the Spaniards, and Cape Gregory, of Captain Cook, but 
he thought proper to give it the name of Cape Oxford. From 
this point he continued coasting to the north, and 
the mouth of the Columbia river, in lat. 46° 19’, without calling 
toezamine tt. Tho following extract from his journal will be 
satisfactory on this point: “On the 27thof April, noon brought 
usup with a vory conspicuous point of land, composed of a clus- 
ter of hummocks, erately high, and projecting into the sea. 
On the south side of this promontory was the appearance of an 
inlet, or small river, the land not indicating it to be of any t 
extent, nor did it seem accessible for vesselsof our burthen, This ' 
promontory I was at first induced to believe was Cape Shonlwa- 
ter, but on examining its latitude, I presumed it to be Cape Dis- 
appointment, and the opening south of it, Deception Bay. This 
cape was found to bein latitude 46° 19’ N., and longitude 136° 
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this worthy of more attention, | 
continued our it to the north-west,” a Two days after 
entering tho above extract on his journal, Vancouver met Cap» 
tain Gray, of Boston, in the American ship Columbia, and had 
an interview with him. ‘This was at the entrance of the Strait 
of Fuca, and Vancouver enters in his journal under date of 29th 
of April, 1792, that Captain Gray informed him “of his having 
entered an inlet to the northward, in latitude 544 degrees, in 
which he sailed to latitude 56° without discovering its termina- 
tion, and of his having been at the mouth of a river in Intitude 
46° 10’, where the reflux was so strong as to prevent his entering 
for nine days.” On the 30th of April, he farther says : “ We 
have now explored a part of the American continent, extending 
nearly 215 leagues, under the most fortunate and favorable cir- 
cumstances of wind and weather. So minutely las this exten- 
sive coast been i |, that the surf has been constantly scen to 
break on its shores, from the mast-head, and it was but in a few 
intervals when the distance precluded its being visible from the 
deck. It must be considered as a very singular circumstance, 
that in so great an extent of sea const, we should not have seen 
the appearance of any opening in its shores, which presented any 
certain prospect of aflording shelter; the whole coast forming 
one compact, solid, nearly straight barrier against the sea. Iwas 
thoroughly convinced, that we could not possibly have passed any 
safe navigable opening, harbor, or place of security for shipping 
on this coast, from Cape Mendocino to the promontory of Clas- 
set,” or Cape Flatiery, Captain Vancouver visited the Columbia 
river after this, and his lieutenant, Broughton, explored it by the 
aid of Captain Gray’s chart ; ascending it upwards of 2 hundred 
miles, until within view of a mountain covered with snow, to 
which he gave the name of Mount Hood, which it still retains. 
As we before remarked, Great Britain claimed the territory of 
Ore, by virtue of discoveries made by Captain Cook ; she al- 
so claims it on the ground of the discovery of the Columbin river 


by Captain Vancouver ; she also lays claim to it, onthe ground 


of the discovery of the Columbia, by one John Meares, a lieuten- 
ant in the British navy. 

We will now look at the merit which the English have award- 
ed to Lieut. Meares, in the discovery of the Columbia river. 
Two vessels, the Felice and the Iphigenia, sniled from Macao in 
January, 1788, for the north-west coast of America, to engage 
r trade, under the direction of Meares, who was then on 


in the 


“bay obtained tho title of Deception Bay. By an indifferent 
‘meridian observation, it lies in latitude 46° 10/ north. We can 
“now safely assert, that there is no such river as that of St. 
* Rogue, laid down in the Spanish charts,” &c. &c. 

Here, then, we can see the si of Britain’s claim to Ore- 
gn based on Meares’ discovery of the Columbia river, when 

cares himself positively denies there being any such river, and 
he calls the mouth of the river, into which he entered unawares, 
nothing but a bay. Notwithstanding this assertion of Meares, 
the Brtish Pleciputenjgnjes in 1826 solemnly declared to the 
United States Minister, that “ Grent Britain can show, that in 
441788, that 1s, four years before Gray entered the mouth of the 
«Columbia river, Mr. Meares, a lieutenant of the royal navy, 
* who had been sent by the East India Company, on a trading 
4t expedition to the North-West Const of America, had already 
“minutely explored that coast, from the 49th to the 45th 
“of ant latitude—had taken forna) possession of the Strait of 
“Fuca in the name of his soyerei purchased land, 
“ trafficked and formed treaties with the natives, and had actually 
“ entered the bay of Columbia, to the northern headland of which, 
“he isa the name of Cape Disappointment; a name 
* which it bears to this day.” Though they further add—“ It 
“must indeed be admitted that Mr. Gray, finding himself in the 
* bay formed by the discharge of the waters of the Columbia into 
* tho Pacific, was the first to ascertain that this bay formed the 
++ outlet of a great river, a discovery which hadescaped Lieuten- 
“tant Meares, when in 1788, he entered the same bay.” 

These are substantially the grounds of the British government, 
on which its ownership of Oregon has rested, and by virtue of 
which it has denied that the United States ever possessed a foot of 
earth north of the 42d parallel of latitude on the north-west const 
of America. We have mentioned the most important expedi- 
tions sent out to this coast by the different Rampant ernments 
from the first discovery of the continent to 1792, and shall pro- 
ceed with American discoveries,and substantiate the claim of the 
United States to the “whole of Oregon,” which we consider 
clear and unquestionable.” 


ahalfpny. Meares sailed in the Felice, and the Iphigenia car- 
pa: 
ried a British supercargo, named Douglas. ‘These two vessels, 
however, were furnished with Portuguese officers, both bad Por- 
a 's, and rs showing tbem to be the of 
a Portagocre merehaat ai Macan, dean Covell; they ad i 
structions in the Portuguese age, and sailed under Portu- 
colors. Who ever heard of an English exploring erpedi- 
tion under similar circumstances? In the volume of their in 
structions “was a which read as follows: “Should you 
meet with any Russian, Excutst, or Spanish vessels, you will 
treat them with civility, and allow them, if they are authorized, 
to examine your papers; should they however, attempt to seize 
you, or carry you out of your ia you will prevent it by every 
means in your power, and repe) foree by force.” Now, if this 
was ly an English expedition, why instruct them to treat 
English vessels, which they might meet, with civility? Why 
afraid of being seized, or carried out of the way, by their own 
countrymen? Why were Portuguese officers, Portuguese pass- 
ports and Portuguese e 1 
We can prove the United States’ title to every inch of Oregon, 
even up to 54° 40', more readily than we can answer either of 
these inte; tories. This expedition seems to be nothing but a. 
private undertaking of Juan Cavallo, a Portuguese merchant of 
Macao. Meares published an account of his vo: in Eng- 
land, in 1790, in which we are informed that Mei Takeda: a 
headland, in latitude 46° 47', which he called Cape Shoalwater ; 
and that “sailing along the coast, a bigh bluff promontory bore 
“off us south-east, at the distance of only four leagues. We 
aoe ourselves with the expectation of its being Cape St. 
* Rogue, of the Spaniards, near which they are said to have 
“found a good After we had rounded the promontory a 
“large bay opened to our view, that bore o very promising ap- 
“pearance, and into which we steered with every encouraging 
“expectation. The high land that formed the boundaries of the 
“bay, was at a great distance, and a flat, level country occupied 
“the intervening space. As we steered in, the water shoaledto 
‘nine, eigbt, and seven fathoms, when breakers were seen from 
= right ahead, and from the mast-head they were ob- 
“served to extend across the bay ; we therefore hauled out, and 
“directed our course to the opposite shore, to see if there was 
“any channel, or if we could discover any port. The name of 


“ Cape Disappointment was given to the promontory, and the 


CHAPTER II. 


Americana turn their attention 10 the North Western Fur Trade at the close 
of the War of the Revolution. Voyage of Capts. Gray and Kendrick, and 
their discoveries: Fatal tragedy, and loss of the ship Tonqaia, at Van- 
conver's Island. 


That spirit of enterprise which has ever characterized the 
citizens of our Republic, induced several American merchants, 
soon after the close of the struggle for Independence, to make 
arrangements for carrying on an extensive, and, as they hoped, 
lucrative fur trade, on the coast of the north Pacific ocenn.— 
Until the close of the late war with Great Britain, there was no 
direct trade carried on between the north-west coast and China, 
by other than American vessels, and under the “stars and stripes” 
of the United States. Ae carly as 1791, seven vessels from the 
United States, and the most if not all of them, from New England, 
arrived on the north-west coast; and in the prosecution of this 
business, many discoveries have been made, many dangers en- 
countered, many hardships overcome, and some vessels and many 
lives have been lost. On the 30th of September, 1787, Captains 
Gray and Kendrick, of Boston, sailed in the ships Columbia and 
Washington, for the north-west const, and in September, 1788, 
arrived at Nootka Sound, where they spent the following winter. 
The next year Captain Gray returned to tho United States by 
way of China, while Captain Kendrick romained on the coast. 
Before leaving for Canton, Gray sailed up the Strait of Fuca 50 
miles, and from information gathered from the natives, was satisfied 
that this strait communicated with the Pacific, at a place which 
he had the yoar previous given the name of Pinckard's Sound. 
In 1791, Captain Gray made a second voyage, and on the 7th 
of May, 1792, discovered a salt harbor in latitude 47° N., which, 
in honor of one of the owners of the ship Columbia, he called 
Bulfinch’s Harbor. According to Gray’s own account, he dis- 
covered the mouth of the Columbia, on the 11th of May, 1792, 
and ascended that river twenty miles, examining the country and 
trading with the natives, and remained in the river till the 20th 
of the same month. He describes it as being a broad and rapid 
stream, and the water peculiarly fresh and pure. He named 
the river after his gallant ship, and the promontory north of its 
mouth he called Cape Hancock, and that on the south, Cape 
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Adams, In the winter of 1791-2, he built and launched a schooner 
at Clyoquot, near Nootka, and called it the This 
was the first vessel ever built by citizens of the United States on 
the north-west coast, or in Oregon. In August, 1791, while 
lying in Nootka Sound, Captain Kendrick became suspicious 
that if he put out to sea, the enter who were hovering about 
him, would seize his vessel. He accordingly resolved to force 
his way, if possible, through a passage which he was confident 
opened tothe north-westward into the Pacific. He was successful 
in his undertaking, and the outlet which he thus discovered he 
named Massachusetts Sound. About this time Kendrick pur- 
chased of Maquinna and other native Chiefs, large tracts of land 
near Nootka Sound, which purchase is descril 
delightful country, comprehending four degrees of latitude, or 
two hundred and forty miles square.” The deeds for this land 
were registered in the office of the American Consul in China, 
It was with considerable difficulty that Captain Gray entered the 
mouth of the Columbia, on account of sand bars breakers.— 
A boat was wel] manned and sent on shore to a village on the 
beach, but all the inhabitants fled with consternation, excepting 
the aged and infirm. The kind manner in which these were 
treated and the presents given to them, gradually lured back the 
others, and a friendly intercourse took place, They had never 
seen a ship or a white man before. When they had first descried 
the Columbia, they had su; it a floating island ; then some 
monster of the deep ; but when they saw the boat poep for 
shore, with human beings on board, they considered them seni 
by the Great Spirit, to ravage the country and devour the in- 
habitants, Now if the principle is correct, that “the discovery 
and occupation of the mouth of a river, gives the title to the entire 
derritory drained by it,” should not our northern limits be carried 
to about 54°, or 54° 40? We submit the question to disinter- 
ested forty-niners. Or, if according to the usages of nations, any 
nation taking possession of unoccupied territory, acquires the right 
to form settlements and grant lands over one half the space between 
the point thus actually in possession, and any point occupied by 
the settlements of any nation, where would the northern boundary 
of Oregon be located? ‘The most southern point of country 
taken possession of by Ca tain Cook, was atthe mouth of Cook’s 
River, in latitude 61 30° N. Astoria, or Fort Clatsop, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, taken possession | Lewis and Clarke, 
and afterwards occupied by the Pacific Fur is in lati- 
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as “a tract of 
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tude 46° 18. The mean distance between these two places 
would be our northern limit, and this would bring it at 58° 54' N. 
Let us take a precedent, established by Great Britain. After 
England had made discoveries and planted colonies on the At- 
lantic const, she claimed, and granted to her subjects, the lands 
from the Atlantic ontirely across the continent, to the Pacifie.— 
For examples, illustrating this, se the Colonial Charters of 
Virginia, Massachusetts Bay, and Connecticut, Even now, by 
virtue of the discovery and occupation of Hudson's Bay, England 
claims by this rul: of contiguity, an extension of jurisdiction 
westward to the Rocky Mountains. If we apply this rule in 
squaring our rights, our claim to the territory of Oregon is easily 
establisled—the lion is bearded in his own den, We shall here- 
after give a short account of tho stipulations of the treaties of 
Utrecht, Versailles, and Ghent, and also the Convention of St. 
Petersburg, in confirmation of the United States’ claim. In 1763, 
short], er the Canadas had fallen into the possession of the 
Briti Captain Jonathan Carver, of Massachusets, first projected 
an expedition across the continent, between the 43d and 46th 
palk of north latitude, to the shores of the Pacific ocean.— 
Tis object was to ascertain the breadth of the continent at its 
broadest part, and to fix on some place on the Pacific coast where 
vernment miglit establish a post to facilitate the discovery of 
the “north-west passage” to the Hudson’s Bay. Carver did not 
get ready to start on his journey till the summer of 1766, when 
left Boston, and passed the two following years west of the 
Great Lakes, and in the vicinity of the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. This enterprising traveller never proceeded farther 
west, being twice baflled ints endeavors to accomplish this great 
undertaking. He was the first to learn from the natives, that a 
great river, called the Oregon, run westward from the Mountains 
to the Pacific, It is in his journal that the word Oregon is first 
found, and its etymology and meaning has never been determined. 
It was Carver's opinion that this great river emptied itself into 
tha Pacific, somewhere about the Straits of Annian, and at its 
mouth would bs the most favorable location for a settlement, to» 
open a more direct communication with China and the English 
settlements in the East Indies. On the 18th of January, 1803,. 
President Jefferson sent a confidential Message to the Congre:s 
of the United States, in which ho recommended that measurra 
id be adopted for the exploration of the country west of the . 
Mountains, without delay. Oongress approved the Pres. 
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ident's recommendation, and Merriweather Lewis and William States and British America ; and clearly demonstrated the prac- 


Clark were commissioned to carry into operation the enterprise  ticability of establishil 


a line of communications across the 


projected by Carver. Messrs. Lewis and Clark were instructed continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. It was as 
by the President to look for some stream running westward from though another El Dorado or a new Gold Coast had been dis- 
the mountains, “whether the Columbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, covered. In 1808, an association was formed at St. Louis, called 
or any other which might offer the most direct and practicable the Missouri Fur Company. Another was formed in New York, 
water communication across the continent, for the purposes of by John Jacob Astor, in 1810, and known as the Pacific Fur 
commerce ;” and tu trace the same to its termination in the Pa- Company. ‘The first permanent post ever established in the 
cific. In October, 1804, they had only reached the country of territory of Oregon, or in the country drained by the Columbia 
the Mandan Indians, sixteen hundred miles above the mouth of and its tributaries, was by tho Missouri Fur Company, on the 
the Missouri, and here they remained till April, 1805, They head waters of Lewis’ river ; but they were obliged to abandon 
explored the Missouri to its source among the Rocky Mountains; this in 1810, on account of difficulty in getting supplies, and the 
passed through the stupendous gates of the dividing ridge, hitherto hostility of the sa with which they were surrounded. The 
unknown to white men, and sčūn discovered a numberof streams main feature of Mr, Astor’s plan was to establish a line of trading 
flowing westward. They embarked in canoes upon one of the along the Missouri and the Columbia, to the mouth of the 
streams, on the Tth of October, 1805, and run down to a river r, where was to ba established the chief trading house or 
which they called Lewis’, and soon after they discovered another factory. Inferior pasts would be fonnded in the interior, and on 
tributary, which was named Clarks; and on the 15th of No- all the tributaries of the Columbia, to trade with the Indians; 
vember, 1805, they had followed the Columbin to its mouth, these posts would draw their supplies from the factory at the 
where their countryman Gray, had anchored thirteen years be- mouth of the river, and bring to it the peltries they collected, 
fore. They had now made a journey of four thousand miles. Coasting craft would be built and fitted out, also, at the main 
A landing was made on the north side of the mouth of the Co- establishment, to trade, at favorable seasons, all along the north- 
lumbia river, but the party soon crossed over to the south, where west coast, and return, with the pma of their voyage, to this 
an encampment was formed, and named Fort Clatsop, and here place of deposite. Thus all the Indian trade, both of the interior 
they remained during the winter of 1805-6. They began their and the coast, would converge at this point, and thus derive its 
return to the United States, March 13th, 1806 ; but before break- sustenance. A ship was to be sent annually from New, York to 
ing up their encampment, they wrote an accountof their journey, this main establishment with re-inforcements and supplies, and 
on parchment, one copy of which was posted up in the fort, and with merchandizesuited to the trade. It would take on board the 
a number more distributed among the natives, and at the same furs collected during the preceding sans them to Canton, 
time possession was taken of the territory, by authority and in invest the proceeds in the rich merchandize of China, and return 
the name of the United States. ‘Ihey proceeded to the falls of thus freighted to New York. For the effectual prosecution of 


the Columbia, a distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from the Pacific, in canoes which had been constructed for the 
rpose, and then took the land. Upon reaching tho Rocky 
Mornin, the company was divided ; the party commanded b; 
Captain Lewis continuing directly east to the falls of the Mis- 
souri, while Clark bore Of to tho south, so as to come upon the 
head waters of the Yellow Stone. The parties joined each other 
again at the confluence of the Yellow Stone and Missouri, and 
‘on the 23d of September, 1806, reached St. Louis in safety. 
The favorable report made by Messrs. Lewis and Clark, ted to 
the formation of large commercia) enterprizes, both in the United 


this plan, Mr. Astor ged ag partners in the Company, Alex- 

ander McKay, who accompanied Sir Alexander McKenzie 

in both of his expeditions to the north-west coast of America in 
| 1789 aud 1793, and Donald McKenzie and Duncan Mi a 
who had been in the employ of the British North-West 
Company. Wilson P. Hunt was sales S added to the firm, 
and as he was a native born citizen of the United States, he was 
selected by Mr. Astor to be his chief agent, and to represent him 
in the contemplated establishment. Articles of agreement were 
entered into between Mr. Astor and these in June, 
1810, according to which Mr. Astor was to be at the head of the 
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y, dnd to manage its affairs in New York. He was to 
furnish vessels, goods, arms, ammunition, provisions, and all 
other necessaries for the enterprise at first cost and charges, pro- 
vided that they did not, at any time, involve an advance of more 
than four hundred thousand dollars. ‘The Association, if success- 
ful, was to continue twenty years; a general meeting of the 
Company was to be held annually at Columbia river, for the in- 
vestigation and regulation of its affairs; and should the enter- 
prise be found unprofitable, the parties had full power to abandon 
and dissolve it within five years, for which term Mr. Astor agreed 
to bear all the loss that might be incurred; after which, it was 
to be borne by all the partners, in proportion to their respective 
investments. An agent, appointed for the term of five years 
was to resitle at the principal establishment on the north-west 
coast, and Mr. Hunt was the one chosen forthe first term. In 
carrying out this scheme, two expeditions were devised by Mr. 
Astor, one by sea, the other over land. The former wasto take 
out the requisites for establishing a fortified trading post at the 
mouth of the Columbia riv or, the latter was to Ta conducted 
by Mr. Hunt, up the Missouri and across the Rocky Mountains 
to the samo point. In his route Mr. Hunt was to select places 
where interior trading posts might be located. As the expedi- 
tion by sea took its departure a few months before the one by 
land, it will come first under consideration. The ship Tonquin, 
of two hundred and ninety tons, and mounting ten guns, was pro- 
vided by Mr. Astor, and manned with a crew of twenty men. 
"The command of the vessel was entrusted to Jonathan Thorn, of 
New York, a lioutenant in the United States navy, on leave of 
absence. Lieutenant Thorn was well fitted to take charge of an 
expedition of this kind, being firm, courageous, and accustomed 
to naval discipline, having distinguished himself in our war with 
Tripoli. Several of the ers and clerks were to embark in 
the ship, which also curried an assortment of merchandize for 
trading with the natives ; the frame of a schooner to be employ- 
ed in the coasting trade ; mechanics for the supply of the colo- 
ny, and seeds for the cultivation of the soil, and whatever else 
wes doemed necessary for the supply and maintainance of the 
establishment. On the Bth of September, 1810, the Tonquin put 
to sea; and to guard agains! any interruption of the voyage by 
an armed brig snid to be off the harbor, Mr. Astor had applied to 
Commodore oder at that time commanding at New York, to 
give the Tonquin safe convoy off the const. The Commodore 


Disappointment. The pinnace was then manned, and set off in 
the hope of learning something of the whale-boat. The surf, 
however, broke with such violence along the shore that they 
could find no landing place. Several of the natives appeared 
on the beach and road signs to them to row round the cape, but 
they thought it most prr to return to the ship. The wind 
now springing up, the Tonquin got under way, and stood in to 
seek the channel; but was again deterred, by the frightful aspect 
of the breakers, from venturing within a league. Here she hove 
to, and Mr. Mumford, the second mate, was despatched with four 
hands, in the pinnace, to sound across the channel until he should 
find four fathoms depth. The pinnace entered among the break- 
ers, but was near being lost, and with difficulty got back to the 
ship, The captain insisted that Mr. Mumford had steered too 
much to the southward, He now turned to Mr. Aikin, an able 
seaman who was destined to command the schooner intended for 
the coasting trade, and ordered him, together with John Coles, 
sail-maker, Stephen Weekes, armorer, and two Sandwich Island- 
ers, to proceed ahead and take soundings, while the ship should 
follow under easy sail, In this way they proceeded until Atkin 
had ascertained the channe), when signal was given from theship 
for him to return on board. He was then within pistol shot, but 
so furious wasthe current, and tumultuous the breakers, that the 
boat became unmanageable, and was hurried away, the crew 
crying out piteously for assistance. In a few momentsshe could 
not be scen from the ship's deck. Some of the passengers climbed 
to the mizzen top, and beheld her straggling 10 reach the ship ; 
but shortly after she broached broadside to the waves, and her 
case seemed desperate. The attention of those on board the ship 
was now called to their own safety. They were in shallow wa- 
ter; the vessel struck repeatedly, the waves broke over her, and 
there was danger of foundering. At length she got into seven 
fathoms water, and the wind lulling, and ‘the night coming on, 
cast anchor. With the arcsec anxieties increased. The 
wind again whistled, the sea roared, the gloom was only broken 
by the ghastly glare of the forming breakers, the minds of the 
seamen were full of dreary apprehensions, and some of them 
fancied they heard the cries of their lost comrades mingling 
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with the uproar of the elements. For a time, too, the | 


rapidly ebbing tide threatened to sweep them from their preca- 
rious anchorage. At = the reflux of the tide, and the spring- 
‘ing up of the wind, enabled them to quit their dangerous situa- 
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accordingly directed captain Hull, of the frigate Constitution, to 
afford her the required protection, and the wind being fresh from 
the south-west, the ship was soon hurried out of sight of land, 
and {ree (rom the apprehended danger. The frigate gave her 
* God speed"? and left her to her course. 

On the Tih of December, they anchored at Port Egmont, on 
one of the Falkland Islands, and remained four days taking in 
water and making repairs. December the 25th, they doubled 
Cape Horn, andon the 1tthof February, 1811, arrived at Owhy- 
hee, or Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands. Here they ree 
mained till the 28th, when they again set sail for the sterner re~ 
gions of the north-west coast, and on the 22d of March, the Ton- 
quin arrived atthe mouth of the’ Columbia. The aspect of the 
river and the adjacent coast, was wild and dangerous. ‘I'he mouth 
of tho Columbia is more than four miles wide, with a peninsula 
and promontory on one side, and a long low point of landon the 
other ; between which a sand-bar and chain of breakers nearly 
block up the entrance. A strong wind from the north-west, sent 
a rough tumbling sea upon the coast, which broke upon the sand- 
bar in furious surges, and extended a sheet of foam almost across 
the mouth of the river. Under these circumstances, Captain 
Thorn did not think it pradent to approach within three leagues 
of the mouth, until the bar should be sounded and the channel as- 
certained. Accordingly, at one o'elock, P. M., Mr. Fox, the 
chief mate of the Tonquin, accompanied by John Martin, un old 
seaman, and three Canadians, set off in the whale boat, which is 
represented as small in size and crazy in condition, to perform 
this dangerous service. All eyes were strained after the little 
boat as it pulled for shore, rising and sinking with the huge roll- 
ing waves, until a mere speck, it entered among the foaming 
breakers, and was soon lost to view. Evening set in—night suc- 
ceeded and passed away, and morning returned, but without the 
return of the boat. Asthe wind had moderated, the ship stood 
yer to the land, so as to command a view of the river's mouth. 

lothing was to be seen but a wild chaos of tumbling waves break- 
Waves the bar, and apparently forming a foaming barrier from 

to shore. Towards night the Tonquin stood out to gain 
‘s0a-room, and gloom was visible in every countenance. Another 
weary and watchful night succeeded, during which the wind sub- 
sided, and the weather became serene. On the following da; 
ship having drifted near the land, anchored in fourtcen 
homs water to the northward of the promontory, called Cape 
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tion, and take shelter in a small bay within Cape Disponent, 


where they roda in safety during the remainder of a stormy 
night, and enjoyed a short interval of refreshing sleep. With 
the light of day returned their cares and anxieties. ‘They looked 
froin the mast-head over a wild coast, and wilder sea, but could 
discover no trace of the two boats and their crews that were miss- 
ing. Several of the natives came on board with peltries, but 
there was no disposition to trade. They were interrogated by 
signs after the lost boats, but could not understand the inquiries. 
Parties now went on shore and scoured the neighborhood, one of 
which was headed by Captain Thorn. They had not proceeded 
far when they discovered Weekes, the armorer. His story was 
short and melange. He and his companions had found it im- 
ible to manage the boat, having no rudder, and being beset 
rapid and whirling currents and boisterous surges. After long 
struggling they had let her go at the mercy of the waves, tossing 
about, sometimes with her bow, sometimes with her broadside to 
the surges, threatened each instant with destruction, yet repeat- 
edly escaping, until a large sea broke over and swamped her. 
Weekes was overwhelmed by the boiling waves, but emerging 
above the surface, looked round for hia companions. ‘Tle two 
Sandwich Islanders were discovered stripping themselves of their- 
clothing that they might swim more freely. but Aikin and Coles 
were not to be geen. Weekes being joined by the Islanders, they 
united their forces, and succeeded in turning the boat upon her 
keel ; then bearing down her stern and rocking her, they forced 
outso much of the water that she was able to bear the weight of 
g man without sinking, One of tho Islanders now got in, and 
in a little while bailed out the water with his handa, The other 
swam about and collected the oars, and they all three got once 
more on board. By this time the tide had swept them beyond 
the breakers, and Weekes called on his companions to row for 
d. They were so chilled and benumbed by the cold, that they 
all heart, and absolutely refused to ghey: Weekes was 
equally chilled, but had superior sagacity and self-command. He 
counteracted the tendeney to stupor which cold produces, by 
keeping himself iu constant exercise; and seeing that the ves- 
sel was advancing, and that every thing depended on himself, he 
set to work to scull the boat clear of the bar, and into quiet wa- 
„ter Towards midnight one of tho poor Islandars expired: his 
porga threw himelf on his and could not bo per- 
aded to leave him. As the konte ot this dismal night wore 
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away, and day dawned, Weekes found himseif near theland. fo 
steered for it, and with the help of the surf, ran his boat high 

pon a sandy beach. Thus Weekes and this Islander were t 
aniy survivors of the crew of the jolly-boat, and no trace of Fox 
and his party was ever discovered. 

‘The loss of eight men on the first approach to the coast, had 
a tendency to cast a gloom over tho spirits of the whole party, 
and was regarded by the superstiuons, as an omen that boded ill 
luck to the enterprise. 

Captain Thorn had been instructed to land his carga at the 
mouth of the Columbia, wherever the site for a trading house 
should be selected, and thence continue his voyage northward 
along the coast, and return in the fall. Accordingly, on the 12th 
of April, the laanch was freighted with alt things necessary for 
the purpose, and sixteen persons departed in her to commence the 
establishment, leaving the Tonquin to follow as soon as the hur- 
bor could be sounded. Crossing the wide mouth of the river, the 
party landed on the south side, and encamped at the bottom of a 
small bay within Point George. The situation chosen for the 
fortified post was on an elevation facing to the north, with the 
wide estuary, its sand-bars and tumultuoas breakers sprend out 
before it, and the promontory of Cape Disappointment, fifteen 

"miles distant, closing the prospect to the Jefi. ‘The Tonquin shortly 
afterwards made her way through the intricate channel, and came 
to anchor in the little bay, and was saluted froni the encampment 
with three volleys of musketry and three cheers. She returned 
the salute with three cheers and three guns. The residence, 
store-housa and powder magazine were soon built of logs and 
covered with bark. ‘The timbers intended for the frame of the 
coasting vessel, were landed and put together ; and a garden spot 
cleared and sowed with seed. lt was now thought by the party 
that this metropolis in embryo should have a name; and it was 
accordingly called, in honor of its founder, Astora. 

The neighboring Indians now swarmed about the place. Some 
brought a fow tand-otter and sen-ottor skins to barter, bat in very 
scanty parcels; the greater number came prying about to grati- 
fy their cariosity, for they are said to be impertinently inguisi- 
tive; while not a few cama with no other design than to pilfer ; 
er of meum and tuum being but slightly respected among 
t 
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On the 5th of June, the Tonquin got under way and stood out 
to sen, with a fine breeze and swelling canvas, and swept off 
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trade with his bantoring customers, he thrust his handsinto hispock- 
ets and up and down the deck in sullen silence. The cunning 
old indian followed the captain to and fro, holding out a sen-otter 
skin to him at every turn, and peering him to trade. Finding 
other means unavailing, he si ly changed his tone, and began 
to ridicule the naiai inl prices ie offered. This was too much 
for the patience of the captain, who was never remarkable for 
relishing a joke, especially when at his own e. Turning 
suddenly upon his persecutor, he snatched the proffered otter skin 
from his hands, rubbed it in his face, and forced him over the 
sidp of the ship, with a complimentary kick, to hasten his exit, 
He then knocked the peliries to the right and left about the deck, 
and broke up tho market in the most ignomnious manner. Old 
Nookamis made for the shore in a furious es in which ho 
was joined by Shewish, one of the sonsof Wieananish, who went 
off breathing vengeance, and the ship was soon abandoned by the 
natives, 

When Mr. M'Kay returned on board, the interpreter related 
what had passed, and begged him to prevail on the captain to 
make sail, as, from his knowledge of the temper and pride of the 
people of the place, he was sure they would resent the indignity 
offered to one of their chiefs. Mr. Kay, who himself possess- 
ed some experience of Indian character, went to the captain, 
who was still pacing the deck, and represented the danger to 
which his hasty act had ex tho vessel, and urged him to 
weigh anchor. The captain made light of his counsels, and 
pointed to his cannon and fire-arms as a sufficient safeguard 
against naked sava; Further remonstrances only provoked 
taunting replies and sharp altercations. The day passed away 
without any signs of hostility, and at night the captain retired as 
usual to his cabin, taking no more than usual precaution. 

On the following morning, at daybreak, while the captain and 
M’Kay were yet aslesp, a canoe came alongside in which wera 
twenty Indians, commanded by young Shewisb. They were un- 
ar their aspect and demeanor friendly, and they held up their 
otter skins, and made signs indicative of n wish to trade. The 
officers of the watch, perceiving the Indias to be withour weap- 
ons, and haying received no orders to the contrary, readily per- 
mitted them to mount the deck. Another canoe soon 4 
the crew of which was likewise admitted, In a little time, other 
canoes came off, and Indians were soon elambering into the ves- 
sel on all sides. The officers of the watch now felt alarmed, and 
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giy on her trading voyage, from which she never ratarned. It 
unaniinousl termined that Mr, M'Kay, one of the part- 
ners, should go in heras supercargo, taking with him Mr. Lewis 
as ship’s clerk, and the whole numberof persons on board amount- 
ed to twenty-three. In leaving the mouth of the river, Captain 
Thorn picked up from a fishing cunoo, an Indian named Lama- 
ree, who had already made two voyages along the coast, andknew 
something of the languages of the various tribes. Ile agreedto 
accompany them as interpreter. Steering to the north, they are 
rived in a few days at Vancoaver’s Island, and anchored in the 
harbor of Neweetee; very much against the advice of the Indian 
er, who warned them against the perfidious character of 

the natives of this part of the coast. Mr, M’Kay, accompanied 
a fow men, went on shore to a village to visit Wicananish, 
chief of the surrounding territory, six of the natives remain- 
ing on board as hostages. In the morning beforo Mr. M’Kay had 
returned to the ship, great numbers of the natives came off in 
their canoes to rahe ola by two sonsof tha chief. As they 
brought abundance of sen-otter“ skins, and there was every ap- 
pearance? of a brisk trade, Captain Thorn did not wait for the re- 
turn of M’Kay, but spread out his wares upon the deck, making 
a tempting display of blankets, cloths, knives, beads, fish-hooks, 
and expecting a prompt and profitable sale, The Indians, how- 
ever, were not są eager and simple as had been supposed, having 
Jearned the art @ bartering, and the value of merchandise, from 
the casual traders along the coust, They were guided, too, by a 
shrewd old chief all Nookamis, who had grown gray in traf- 
fic with New England skippers, and pret himself upon his 
acuteness , and all the world knows, that an apt scholar can soon 
learn the science of bargaining when placed under the tuition of 
such teachers. His opinion szemed to regulate the market. Whon 
Captain Thorn made what he considered a liberal offsr for an ot- 
ter skin, the wily old Indian trenie it with scorn, and asked moro 
double. His comrades al? took their cue from him, and not 
otter skin was to be had at a reasonable rate. The old fellow, 
ever, overshot his mark, and mistook tho charactor of the 

the was treating with. ‘Thorn was a plain, straight-forward 

r, who never had two minds nor two prices in his doalings, 

s somewhat deficient n aa and pliancy, and totally want- 

ing in the trickery of traffic. He hada vast deal of stern, but 
goede in his nature, and, moreover, held the whole race of 
Sivagėsin sovereign contempt. Abandoning all further attomptsto 
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called to Captain Thorn and Mr. M'Kay. Lokis time they came 
upon deck, it was thronged with sa’ Žž e interpreter no- 
bi Re many of the natives wore short mantles of skins, and 
intimated to Mr. M’Kay that they were secretly armed. Mr. 
M’Kay urged the captain to clear the ship, and get under way. 
He again made light of the advice; but the augmented swarm oF 
canoes about the ship, and the numbers still putting off from the 
shore, at length awakened his distrust, and he ordered some of 
the crew to weigh anchor, while some were sent aloft to make 
sail, ‘The Indians now offered to trade with the captain ou his 
own terms, prompted, apparently, by the appronching departure 
of the ship. omens, a hurried trade was commonced. The 
main articles sought b the savages in barter, were knives ; as 
fast as some were svpplied, they moved off, and others succeded. 
By degrees, weapons were thus distributed about the deck. The 
anchor was now nearly up, the sails were loose, and the captain, 
in a loud and peremptory tone, ordered the ship to be cleared. 
In an instant a signal yell was given : it was echoed on every 
side ; knives and war-clubs were brandished in every direction 3 
and the savages rushed upon their marked victims, The first that 
fell was Mr. Lewis, the ship’s clerk. He was leaning over a 
bale of blankets, with folded arms, engaged in bargaining, when 
he received a deadly stab in the back, and fell down the compan- 
ion-way. Mr. M'Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang on 
his feet, but was instantly knocked down with a war-club and 
flung backwards into the sea, whore he was dispatched by the wo- 
men in the canoes. {n the meantime, Captain ‘Thorn made des- 
perate fight against fearful odds. He was a powerful as well as 
resolute man, but he had come on deck without weapons. She- 
wish, the young chief, singled him out as his peculiar prey, and 
rashed T him at the first outbreak. The captain had barely 
time to draw a clasp-knile, with one blow of which he laid the 
Aa dead at his feet. Several of the stoutest of the 
rs of Shewish now set upon him. Ie defended himself 
oly. dealing crippling blows to right and left, and strewing 
quarter deck with the slain and wounded. Ilis object was to 
fight his way to tha cabin, where there wero fire-arms ; but he 
Padės in with foes, covered with wounds, and faint froin 
the loss of blood. For an instant he leaned upon the tiller wheel, 
when ablow from behind, with a war-club, felled him to tho deck, 
where he te dispatched with knives and thrown overboard. 
| While this was transacting upon the quarter-deck, a mixed 
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fight was going on throughout the ship. The crew fought des- 
perately with knives, handspikes, and whatever weapons they 
could seize upon in the moment of surprise. They were soon, 
however, overpowered by numbers, Sate Ae butchered. 

As to the seven who had been sent aloft to make sail, they con- 
templated with horror, the cai that was going on below. Be- 
ing destitute of weapons, they let themselves down by the run- 
ning rigging, in hopes of getting between decks, One fell in 
the attempt, and was instantly dispatched; another received a 
death-blow in the back as he was anaes a third, Stephen 
Weekes, the armorer, was mortally wounded as he was getting 
down the haichway. The remaining four made good their retreat 
into the cabin, where they found Mr. Lewis, the clerk, still alive, 
though mortally wounded, Barricading the cabin door, they 
broke holes through the companion way, and with the muskets 
and ammunition which were ai hand, opened a brisk fire that sson 
cleared the deck. Thus far, the Indian interpreter, from whom 
these particulars are derived, had been an eye witness to the 
deadly conflict. [le had taken no part in it, and had boen spared 
by the natives as being one of their race. In the confusion of 
the moment he took refuge with the rest, in the canoes. ‘The 
survivors of the crew now sallied forth, and discharged some of 
the deck guns, which did great exccution among the canoes, and 
drove all the savages to As, i 

For the remainder of the day not an Indian ventured to put 
off to the ship, deterred by the ellects of the firearms. The next 
day the Tonquin still lay at anchor in tne bay, her sails all looso 
and flapping in the wind, and no one apparently on board of her. 
After a time, some of the canves ventured forth to reconnoitre, 
taking with them the interpreter. They paddied about her, 
keeping cautiously ata distance, but growing more and more 
emboldened at seeing her quict and lifeless. One man at length 
made his sppearance on the deck, and was recognized by the in- 
terpreter, as Mr. Lewis. He made friendly signs, and invited 
them on board. lt was long before they ventured to comply. 
Those who mounted the deck met with no opposition; no one 
was to be seen on board, for Mr. Lewis, after inviting them, had 
disappeared. Other canoes now pressed forward to board tho 
prize; the decks were soon crowded, and the sides covered with 
clambering savages, all intent on plunder. These poor misere- 
ants had supposed the Tonquin was theirs by right of on; 
but in tho midst of their eagerness and exultation, she blew up 


as possible, then set fire to the powder magazine, and terminate 
his life by a single act of vengeance. Ilow well he succeeded 
has been shown. His companions bid him a melancholy adieu, 
and sct off on their precarious expedition. They strove with 
might and main to get out of the bay, but found it Impossible to 
weather a point of land, and were at l compelled to take 
shelter in a small cove, where they hoped to remain concealed 
until the wind should be more favorable. Exhausted by fati; 
and watching, they fell into a sound sleep, and in thatstate were 
surprised by the savages. Better had it been for those unfor- 
tunate men, had they remained with Lewis, and shared his he- 
roic death ; as it was, they ed in a more painful and pro- 
tracted manner, being sacrificed by the natives to the manos of 
their friends with all the lingering tortures of sa cruelty. 
Some time after their death, the interpreter, who remail 
a kind of prisoner at large, effected his escape, and brought the 
tidings to Astoria, 

e loss of the Tonquin was a grievous blow to the infant es- 
tablishment, and one that threatened to bring after it a train of 
disasters. The fate of her brave, but headstrong commander, 
and her adventurous crew, is a catastrophe that shows the impor- 
tance of obeying instructions. It had been repeatedly enjoined 
upon Captain Thorn, by Mr, Astor, to be courteous and kind in 
his dealings with the savages, but by no ineans to confide in their 
apparent friendship, nor to admit more than a few on board of 
Ais ship at a time. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 
affairs at Astoria—Overland Expedition of 

Gloomy aspect of ton ae pedition of Messrs, Hunt 

Tue little colony now found themselves a mere handful of 
men, on n savage coast, surrounded by hostile tribes, who would 
doubtless be incited and encouraged to deeds of violence by the 
late fearful tragedy. Mr. McDougal had recourse toa stratagem 
by which to avail himself of the ignorance and credulity uf the 
savages, which does credit to his ingenuity.. The natives of the 
coast, and, indeed, of ell the regions west of the mountains, had 
‘an extreme dread of the small-pox ; it having appeared among 
them several years before, and swept-off entire tribes. They 
looked upon this scourge as an evil brought among them by the 
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with a tromandous explosion. Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies 
wore blown into the air, and dreadful havoc was mnde among 
the surrounding canoes. The interpreter was in the main chains 
at the time of the explosion, and was thrown unhurt into the wa- 
ter, when he succeeded in gotting into one of the canoss. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the bay presented an awful spectacle 
after the catastrophe, ‘Ihe ship had disappeared, but the bay 
was covered with fragments of the wreck, with shattered canoes, 
and Indians swimming for their lives, or struggling in the ago- 
nies of death ; while those who had escaped the danger remain. 
ed and stupified, or made with frantic speed for the shore. 
Upwards of a hundred savages were destroyed by the explosion, 
more were shockingly mutilated, and for days afterwards 

the limbs and bodies of the slain were thrown upon the beach by 
the waves. The inhabitants of Neweetee were ovorwhelmed 
with consternation ai this astounding calamity, which had burst 
upon them in the very moment of triumph. The warriors sat 
mute and mournful, while the women filled the air with loud la- 
mentations. Their weeping and wailing, however, was sudden- 
ly changed into yells of fury at the sight of four unfortunate 
white men, brought captive into the villa, They had been 
driven ashore in one of the ship’s boats, and taken on the beach. 
The Titerprmor was permitted to converse with them, and they 
proved to be the four brave fellows who had made such dospe- 
rate defence from the cabin. The most of the particulars al- 
ready related of this horrid tragedy, were others frorn them by 
the interpreter. ‘hey told him further, that after they had bea- 
ten off the enemy, and cleared the ship, Lewis advised that they 
should slip the cable and endeavor to get tosea. They declined 
taking his advice, alleging that the wind set toostrongly into the 
bay, and would drive them on shore. „They resolved, as soon as 
it was dark, to put off quietly into the ship’s boat, which they 
would be enabled to do unperccived, and to coast along back to 
v They put their resolution into effect; but Lewis refus- 

ed to accompany them, being disabled by his wound, hopeless of 
c, and determined on a terrible revenge. On the voyage 

out, he had repeatedly expressed n presentiment that he should 
die by his own hands; thinking it highly probable that he shoald 
be engaged in some contest with the natives, and being resolved, 
in case of extremity, to commit suicide rather than be made a 


He now declared his intention to remain on board of 
i till day-light, to decoy as many of the savages on board 
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white men, or inflicted upon them by the Great Spirit. The 
former idea was seized upon by McDougal. He called together 
several of the chiefs whom he believed to be in the conspiracy, 
and informed them that he had heard of the fate of the Tonquin, 
and was determined on summary vengeance. “The white men 
among you” said he, “are few in number, it is true, but the 
are = hty in medicine. See here,” continued he, drawing fortl 
a mall boule and holding it before their eyes, “in this bottle I 
hold the small-pox, safely corked up; I have but to draw the 
and let loose the pestilence, to sweep man, woman and 
child from the face of the earth.” The assembly was struck 
with horror and alarm—implored him not to uncork the bottle, 
since they and all their people were firm friends of the white 
men, cae would always remain so ; but should the small-pox be 


ined once Jet out, it would sweep off the good as well as the bad ; and 


surely he would not be so unjust as to punish his friends for 
crimes committed by his enemies. McDougal pretended to be 
convinced by their reasoning, and assured them that, so long as 
they were friendly and table to the white people, the vial 
ofwrath shonld remain sealed up; but on the slightest provoca- 
tion, the fatal cork should be drawn. ‘This strategy had the de- 
sired effect, and from this time he was much dre: by the na- 
tives as one who held their fate in his hands, and was ever after 
called, by way of pre-eminence, “the Great Small-pox Chief.” 
A permanent Weing thus established at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, T the Pacific Fur Company, after moter. hard- 
ships and disastors, we will recur to tho overland expedition, un- 
der the superintendence of William Price Hunt. 

‘This gentleman is represented as being scrupulously upright 
and faithful in his disposition, and of most accommodating man- 
ners, but unacquainted with Indian trade and warfare. Honald 
MeKenzie was associated with Mr. Hunt in this expedition, and 
excelled in those points in which the other was deficient; for he 
had been ten years in the interior, in the service of the North- 
wost Company, (British) and valued himself on his knowled, 
of wood-erah.” and Indian character. Messrs. [unt and Mc- 

accordingly repaired, about the latter part of June, 1810, 
to Montreal, whore every thing requisite for such an undertaking 
e procured. Here too, their first object was to recruit a 
L Gs + of Canadinn Having completed their 
5 procecded up lawa river in a canoe, thirt 
€ E end though E. 
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freight of upwards of four tons, could readily be carried on men’s 
shoulders. They procceded by the ancient routo of the fur-tra- 
ders, along a succession of small lakes and rivers, to Michili- 
mackinac. The party arrived at Mackinac on the 22d of July, 
and here they increased their recruits till they numbered thirty, 
to which it had originally been limited ; but it was now deter- 
mined, before proceeding up the Missouri, to increase it to the 
number of sixty. On the 12th of August they left Mackinaw, 
and pursued the usunl route by Green Buy, Fos and Wisconsin 
rivers, to Prairie du Chien, and thence down the Mississippi to 
Su Louis, where they landed on the 3d of September. At this 
place Mr. Hunt met with much opposition on the of rival 
traders, especially the Missouri Fur Company, and it took him 
some weeks to complete his preparations. ‘The delays here, and 
previously on the way, threw him much behind his original cal- 
culations, so that it was impossible for him to effect his sage 
up the Missouri in the present vear, He accordingly left St. 
Louis on the 21st of October, determined to push up the river as 
far as possible, tosome point above the settlements where gamo 
was plenty, aud where his whole party could be subsisted by 
hunting until the breaking up of the ice in the spring should per- 
mitthem to resume their voyage. On the 16th of November 
they had made their way four hundred and fifty miles up the 
Mis-ouri to the mouth of the Nodowa, and here they resolved 10 
establish their winter quarters ; and in fact, two days after they 
had co:no toa ha't, the river closed just above their encampment., 
In Januory, 1811 Mr. [Hunt left the encampment in charge of 
the other partners, and set off on foot for St. Louis, where 
he arrived on the 20th of the same month. His object was to 
obtain a re-inforcement of hunters, and also an interpreter ac- 
quainted with the Sioux Jangunge ; as from all accounts he ap- 
prehended danger in passing through the country of thut nation. 

April 17th Mr. Hunt returned with his party from below, and 

the rains having subsided, the winter encampment was broken 

up, and their course resumed up the Missouri. On the 88th 

they breakfasted on one the islands which lie at the mouth of the 

Nebraska, or Platte river ; the largest tributary of the Missouri, 

and about six hundred miles abave its confluence with the Mis- 

sissippi. ‘This point was originally established as the dividing 

line between the upper and lower Missouri; andthe earlier voy- 

agers in their toilsome ascent, before the in ion of steain- 

boats, considered one-half of their labor accomplished, when 
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the silent landscape ; at other times they were scattered about 
singly or in groups, on the broad prairies and green hills, At 
one place the shores of the river seemed absolutely lined with 
them; many were on their way across the stream, snorting, 
blowing and floundering. Numbers, in spite of every effort, 
were born by the rapid current within shot of the boats, and seve- 
ral were killed. At another place a number were seen on the 
beach of a small island, under shade of tle trees, or standing in 
the water like cattle, to avoid flies and the heat of the day. Ee 
oral of the best marksmen stationed themselves in the bow of a 
-barge, which advanced slowly and silently, stemming the current 
with the aid of a broad sail and a fair breeze. The buffalo stood 
‘gazing quietly at the baigs as it appronched, Ka, uncon. 
scious of their danger. "The fattest of the herd was selected by 
the hunters, who all fired together, and brought down their vic» 
‘tim. Beside me buffaloes, they saw E iagos of deer, and fre- 
quent gangs of stately elks, together with light ur of sprightl: 

nes ile Acetest and most beautiful in| baat of pd 
ries. There are two kinds of antelopes in these regions; one 
nearly the size of the comnion deer, the other not much larger 
than a gout. Their color is a light pray, slightly spotted with 
white ; and they have small horns like those of the deer, which 
they never shed. Nothing can surpass the delicate and elegant 
finish of their limbs, in which lightness, elasticity, and strength, 
are wonderfully combined. ‘Their habits are shy and capricious; 
they keep on the open prairie or plains, are quick to take the 
alarm, and bound away with a fleetness that defies pursuit. While 
they trust to their speed, they are safe ; but they have an itching 
curiosity that sometimes betrays them to their ruin. When they 
have scud for some distance, and left their pursuor behind, they 
will suddenly stop and turn to gaze at the object of their alarm. 
If the pursuit is not followed up, they will, after a time, yield to 
their inquisitiveness, and return to the place from whence they 
have been frightened. One of the party named Jobn Day, an 
old hunter, showed his experience and skill in entrapping one of 
these beautiful animals. Taking advantage of its well known 
curiosity, he laid down flat among the grass, and putting his 
handkerchief on the end of his ramrod, waved it gently in the 
air. This had the fabled effect of fascination. ‘The antelope 
gazed at the mysterious object for some time at a distance, then 
approached timidly, pausing and reconnoitring with increased cu- 
siosity ; moving round the point of attraction in a circle, but still 
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they reached this place. On the 10th of May the party arrived 
at the Omaha village, eight hundred and thirty miles above tho 
Mississippi, where they remained till the 15th. A few days af- 
ter caving this village, Mr. Hent met three Kentucky hunters 
on ther return home. Their names were Edward Robinson, 
John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner. Here they were, a thousand 
miles from civilization, but in the midst of enjoyment. Robin- 
son was a veteran back-woodsman, sixty-six years of age. He 
had been one of the first settlers of Kentucky, and engaged in 
many of the conflicts with the Indianson “the Bloody Ground.” 
In one of these battles he had been sca/ped, and ho still wore n 
handkerchief bound round his head to protect the part. These 
men had passed several years in the upper wilderness. They 
had been in the service of the Missouri Fur Company, and had 
crosse] the Rocky Mountains the preceding year, alter being 
driven from their post on the Missouri, by the hostility of the 
Blackfeet Indians. They had remained on the head waters of 
the Columbia river, hunting and trapping, until having satisfied 
their wandering propensities, they felt disposed to return to the 
families and comfortable homes they had left in Kentucky, They 
had accordingly made their way back across the mountains, and 
down the rivers, and were in full career for St. Louis, where 
they came across Mr. Hunt and his party. ‘The sight of a pow- 
erful company of trappers, traders and hunters, well armed and 
equipped, furnished at all points, in high health and spirits, and 
banqueting lustily on the green margin of the river, was a spec- 
tacle too stimulating for men of their natures. Wheu they come 
to learn the grand scope and extent of the enterprise in hand, it 
was irresistable: homes, wives and children, and al] the charms 
of green Kentucky vanished from their thoughts; they cast 
loose their canoes to drift down the stream, and turned their 
backs again to the east, and joyfully enlisted in the band of ad- 
yenturers. Such are the charms to which back-woodsmen are 


1n the afternoon of June Ist they arrived at the great bend of“ 
the Missouri river, where it winds for abont thirty miles round a 
circular peninsula, the neck of which is not more than two thou- 
sand yards across. The scenery and objects, as they proceeded, 
gave evidence that they were advancing deeper and deeper into 
the domains of savage nature. Boundless wastes kept extending 
to the eye, more and more animated by herds of buffalo, Some- 
times these animals were seen moving in long processions across 
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ing nearer and nenrer, until within of thedead- 
as fell a victim to his patos] e 

On the 12th of Juns, Me. Hunt and his companions arrived at 
the village of the Arickaras, situated between the 46th and 47th 
parallel of N. latitude, and fourteen hundred and thirty miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri. There they found one of those 
haphazard wights of French origin, who abound upon our fron- 
tier, living among the Indians like one of their own race. He 

been twenty years among the Arickaras, had a squaw and 
troop of pieba) ‘children, and officiated’as interpreter to the chiefs. 
Messrs. Hunt and Mackenzie stopped at this place by invitation, 
attended a council lodge, had a talk with the chief of the vil- 
lage, and explained to the savages the nature of their voyage, 

their intention of debarking there, and proceeding onward 

land; and that would like to trade with them for a sup- 
ply of horses for the journey. They landed amidst a ri 
crowd, and were received by the chief, who conducted them into 
the Kaga; driving to the right and left swarms of old squaws, 
imp-like boys, and vagabond with which the place abound- 
ed. The cabins looked like dirt-heaps huddled together without 
any plan, filthy in the extreme, and prolific of villanous smells. 

On the 18th of July, Mr. Hunt took up his line of march by 
Jand from this place, without being able to obtain a sufficient 
number of horses for the accommodation of all his people. His 
cavalcade consisted of eighty-two horses, most of hae heavily 
laden with indian ver-traps, Indian corn, ammunition, 
corn meal, and other necessaries. Each of the was 
Basted ame a horse S Elias 3 Pierre on the po 
preter, fur the transportation o! an two ch 
ren, while his squaw, for the most part of the time, trudged on 
foot, with the residue of the party. 

About the middle of September, the party had crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, among which they found ravines, — the 
head waters of rivers flowing into the Atlantic and Pacific. Their 

falls in some of these places. One of them 
with his load, nearly two hundred feet down hill into the 
, but without receiving any m 
had now conquered the chief difficulties of this g 
rrier, and at their feet flowed the rapid current of 
River, a stream ample enough to admit of the navigation of ca- 
noes. The voyageurs rejoiced at the idea of exchanging 
horses for canoes, and of gliding down the bosoms of 
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» 
instead of over the backs “of mountains, In the 
frightful wilderness that still intervened betweon them and the 
shores of the Pacific, they were yet to encounter many hard- 
ships bad pestle but of them all, they were unmindful, and 

od onward with courage and cheerfulness, till on the 21st of Jan- 
uary, 1812, the wayworn travelers lifted up their eyes and saw 
before them the long sought waters of the’ Columbia. Thesight 
was hailed with os much transport as though they had already 
reached the end of their pilgrimage; nor can we wonder at 
their joy. Their whole route by land and water since leavin; 
the Arickara village on Missouri, had been, according to their 
computation, seventeen hundred and fifty-one miles, in the course 
of which they had endured all kinds of privations. 

The place where they struck the Columbia was some distance 
below the junction of the two great branches, Lewis’ and Clark’s 
Rivers, and not far from the influx of the Wallah-Wallah. It 
was a beautiful stream, three-fourths of a mile wide al this place, 
totally free from trees, bordered in some places with steep rocks, 
in others with pebbled shores. 

From this place the party continued their journey, alternately 

land and water, and were much delayed by the straying of 
the horses, and the attempts made by the Indians to stea] them. 
They frequently passed Indian lodges where they obtained fish 
and dogs, for food. At one place the Indians had just returned 
from hunting, and had brought back a large quantity of elk and 
deer meat, but asked so high a price for it us to be beyond the 
funds of the travelers; sothey had tocontent themselves with 
dog flesh. They had by this time, however, come to consider it 
very choice food, superior to horse flesh, and the minutes of the 
expedition speak rather exultingly now and then, of their having 
made a “ famous’ repast,” where this viand happened to be unu- 
sually plenty. 

The country, in general, in the neighborhood of the river, 
was a continual plain, low near the water, but rising gradually. 
In a few days they came to where the country became hilly and 
the river made iis way between rocky banks, and down numer- 
ous rapids. The Indians in this vicinity were better clad and als 
together in more prosperous condition than those above, and 
showed their consciousness of ease by something like sauciness 
of manner, Thus p rity is apt to produce arrogance in 
savage as well as in civilized life. In conditions, man is an 
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animal that will not bear pampering. 


beaver, and of venison, which relished well with men who had 
ao long been glad to revel on horse flesh and dog’s meat ; a liberal 
allowance of grog was issued to increase the general animation, 
and the festivities wound up, as usual, with a grand dance at night 
by the Canadian voyageurs. 

The distance from St. Louis to Astoria, by the route traveled 
by Ilunt and McKenzie, was about three thousand five hundred 
miles, though in a direct line it does not exceed half that distance. 

Having traced the fortunes of the two expeditions by sen and 


land, to the mouth of the Columbia, we will dwell for a moment No 


on the history of the colony, from this time to the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1813, when the fort, furs, and merchandise of all kinds, 
passed into the hands of the British. In the course of the summer 
and autumn of 1811, the Pacific Fur Company had established 
faite a numbor of trading posts in the interior of the country, 

e principal of which was situated at the confluence of the Oka 
nagan river with the Columbin, four hundred miles above Asto- 
ria, As yet, Mr. Astor had heard nothing of the success or ill- 
luck of the previous expeditions, and adhered to his first intentions 
by sending oat to the colonists the annual ship, freighted with a 
cargo for the factory. The ship Beaver, of four hundred and 
ninety tons, commanded by Captain Sowle, sailed from New York 
onthe 10th of October, 1811, on board of which embarked a 
re-inforcement of a partner, five clerks, fifteen American labor- 
ers, and six Canadian voyageurs. Captain Sowle was instructed 
to touch at the Sandwich Islands, inquire about the fortunes of 
the Tonquin, and whether an establishment had been formed at 
the mouth of the Columbia. If so, he was to take as many 
Sandwich Islanders as his ship would accommodate, and proceed 
thither. On arriving at the river, he was to observe great cau- 
tion, for even if an establishment should have been formed, it 
might have fallen into hostile hands, He was, therefore, to put 
in as if by casualty or distress, to give himself out as a coasting 
trader, and to sny nothing about his ship being owned by Mr. As- 
tor, until he had ascertained that every thing was right He re- 
ceived the same injunctions that had been As to Captain Thorn, 
of great caution and circumspection in his intercourse with the 
natives, and that he should net permit more than one or two to be 
on board at a time. 

The Beaver reached the Sandwich Islands without any occur- 
rence of moment, and here the rumor was first heard of the dis- 
astrous fate of the Tonquin. Deep solicitude was felt by every 
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_ From these people Mr. Hunt for the first time obtained vague 
but deeply interesting intelli; of that part of the enterprise 
which had led by sea to the mouth of the Columbia. The 
Indians of a number of white men who had built a lar 
house atthe mouth of the great river, and surrounded it with p 
isades. None of thom had seen it; but rumors spread w ely 
and rapidly from mouth to mouth among the Indian tribes, ani 
were carried to the heart of the interior, by hunting parties and 
igrating hordes. 4 
establishment of a trading emporium at such a point, al- 
Fe was calculated to cause a sensation to the most remote parts 
the wilderness beyond the mountains. It, in a measure, struck 
the pulse of the great vital river, and vibrated up all its tribu- 
tary streams. 
was surprising to notice how well this remote tribe of sa 
had learnt through intermediate gossips, the private feelings of 
the colonists of Astoria ; for they toli Mr. Hunt that the white 
ratt the large house had been looking anxiously for many 
of their friends, whom they expected would descend the great 
river; and had been in much affliction, fearing that they were 
“Jon 31st, they arrived at the falls of the Columbia, and 
encamped at the village of Wish-ram, situated at the head of that 
ores ass of the river called “the Long Narrows.” 
his village was the great Indian fishing mart of the Colum- 
bia; here the tribes from the mountains resorted to trade; and 
the inhabitants were moreshrewd and intelligent than their neigh- 
bors. Traffic had sh: ed their wits, though it had not im- 
proved their honesty ; for they were a community of arrant 
rogues and freo-booters. The party would have gladly departed 
from this thievish saprei on theday of their arrival; but 
were detained by violent head winds, accompanied with snow 
and rain, and also in procuring the requisite number of canoes to 
transport them to the mouth. As it was, they left on the 5th of 
February, and, on the afternoon of the 15th, swept round an in- 
tervening capo, and came in sight of the infant settlement of 
Astoria. As might naturally be pee fy shout of joy burst 
E canoe at the long wished for t The cay was 
given up to jubilee, to celebrate the arrival of Mr. Hunt and his 
nions, and the joyful meeting of the various scattered 
adventurers at Astoria. colors were hoisted ; the 


gons, and small, wero fired; there was a feast of fish, of 


one on board, for the fate of both expeditions, by sca and land. 
Doubts were entertained whether any establishment had been 
formed at the mouth of the Columbia, or whether any of the 
company would be found there. After much deliberation, the 
Captain took twelve Sandwich Islanders, for the service of the 
factory, should there be one in existence, and proceeded on his 
voyage. 

On the 6th of May, 1812, he arrived off the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, and running as near as possible, fired two signal guns. 
‘answer was returned, nor was there any signal to be deseried. 
Night coming on, the ship stood out to sen, and every heart 
drooped as the land faded away. On the following morning they 
again ran within four miles of shore, and lired other signal guns, 
but still without reply. A boat was then despatched, to sound 
the channel, and attempt an entrance ; but returned without suc- 
cess, there being a tremendous swell, and breakers. Signal guns 
were fired again at evening, bnt equally in vain, and once more 
the skip stood out to sea for the night. The captain now 
up all hope of finding any establishment at tho place, and in- 
dulged in the mast gloomy apprehensions. He feared his prede- 
ceasors had been massacred before they reached their place of 
destination ; or if they should have erected a factory, that ithad 
been surprised and destroyed by the natives. In this moment of 
doubt and uncertainty, John Clarke, the partner on board, an- 
nounced his determination, in case of the worst, to found an es- 
tablishment with the present party, and all hands bravely en- 

aged to stand by him in the undertaking. ‘Tho next morning 
the ship stood in for the third time, nnd fired three guns, but with 
little hope of reply. Tothe great joy of the crew, three distinct 
guns wore heard in answer. The apprehensions of all but Cap- 
tain Sowle wero now at rest. "That cautious commander: recol- 
lected the instructions given him, and determined to proceed with 
great circumspection. Ile was well aware of Indian treachery 
and cunning. It was not impossible, lie observed, that these can- 
non might have been fired by the savages themselves. They 
might hav. surprised the fort, massacred its inmates; and these 
signal itd might only be decoys to lure him across the bar, that 
they might have a chance of cutting him off, and seizing his 


At length the white flag was scen hoisted as a signalon 
ment. The gers pointed to it in triumph, bat 
the did not yet dismiss liis doubts. A beacon fire was 
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struck up at night on the same place, but the captain remarked 
that all et e r might be treacherous. 

On the marning of May Mh, the vessel came to anchor off 
Cape Disappointment, outside of the bar, Towards noon an Ín- 
dian canoe was seen making for the ship, and all hands were or- 
dered to be on the alert. A few moments afterwards, a barge 
was perceived following the canoe. The hopes and fears of those 
on board the ship, were in tumultuous agitation, as the boat drew 
nigh that was to let them know tho fortanes of the enterprise, 
andthe fate of their predecessors, The captain, who was haunt- 
ed with the idea of possible treachery, did not suffer his curiosity 
to get the better of his caution, but ordered a party of his men 
under arms to receive the visitors. The canoe came first along- 
side, in which was Comncomly, a chief, and six Indians; in the 
barge, the familiar face of Duncan McDougal was recognised, 
and a little conversation soon dispelled all the captain’s fears, and 
the Beaver crossing the bar under their pilotage, anchored safely 
in Baker’s Bay. 

Soon after the arrival of the Beaver, Mr. Hunt, the 
agent of the company, determined to proceed in her to visit the 
Russian settlements farther to the north, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging commercial transactions with them, He accordingly left 
Astoria in August, for this purpose, leaving the factory in charge 
of Mr. McDougal. 

In January, 1813, news reached the fort that war had been de- 
clared by the United States against Great Britain, and in June 
following, a partner of the North-West Company (British) ar- 
rived from Canada, with the report of an ara A 
naval force, to take possession of the mouth of the jumbia. 
This information was received with manifestations of pleasure 
by McDougal, and a considerable proportion of the personsin the 
employ of the Pacific Fur Company, who were Scotchmen and 
Canadians, too many of whom had been in the employ of the 
North-West Company. Several trappers immediately left the 
Pacific Company and joined the North-West Company again, 
and others determined to abandon the enterprise, unless assistance 
should soon arrive from New York. Notwithstanding the 
gloomy state of affairs, Mr. Astor determined to send another | 
ship to the relief of the settlement; and selected for this pur- 

, a vessel called the Lark, remarkable for her fost sailing. 

‘he disordered state of the times caused such delay that she ‘did 

Rot put tosea till the beginning of March, 1813. The officer 


of numerous sharks prowling about the wreck, as if epee 
their prey. A week after the gale had subsided, the cook, 
black man, died, and was cast into the sea, when he was instant: 
ly seized upon by these ravenous monsters, Some of the nn. 
tives, soon afler, came alongside in their canoes, with a most wel- 
come supply of pota'oes. Captain Northrop was convinced that 
the-only chance for their lives was to get to land in the canoes, 
and stand ready to receive and protect the wreck when it should 
drift ashoro. ‘They landed on the small, inhospitable island call- 
ed ‘Tahoorowa, and in the course of the night, the Lark cama 
drifting to the strand, with the surf thundering around her, and 
shortly allerwards bilged. The sagacious Tamehameha, kingof 
the islands, agreed to furnish the men with provisions so longas 
they remained; but showed himself an experionced wrecker, by 
insisting that the vessel with its cargo should be abandoned to him 
as a waif, cast by fortune on his shores. 

The United States Government had determined this year, to 
send the frigate Adams to the North Pacific, for the protection 
of the settlement at the mouth of the Columbia, but as ready 
to sail from New York, it was found necessary to transfer her 
crew to Lake Ontario, 

On the 7th of October, 1813, a party belonging to the British 
fur traders arrived at Astoria, commanded by Messrs. McTavish 
and Stuart, and brought information that the North-West Com- 
pany had fitted out a large armed ship at London, which was 
then on its way to the Columbia, with the design of seizing and 
destroying every thing American which they could find on the 
North-West Const. 

At the same time they proposed to purchase the whole of the 
establishments, furs, goods and property of the Pacific Company, 
ata fair valuation. ‘Lhe posts nt this time belonging to the Pa- 
cific Company were Astoria, Okanagan, S) Touse, one in 
the Flat Head country, one on the Kooskooskie river, and ona 
on the Wallamette. “The proposition was accepted by Mr. Mo- 
Dougal, and on the 16th of October a contract was signed, by 
which the furs and merchandise of all kinds belonging to the 
company, passed into the hands of the North-West Compan: a 
$40,000, in bills on Montreal, while the actual worth of the 
property sold was over $100,009. ‘Fhe following estimate was 
afterwards made of the articles on hand, and the prices paid for 
them: — $ 
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who was to command her shrunk from his engagement, and in 
the exigency of the moment, sho was given in charge to Mr. 
Northrop, the mate. Nicholas G. Ogden went in her, as super- 
cargo ; but unfortunately this ship never reached Astoria, being 
wrecked on one of the Sandwich Islands. When within a few 
degrees of these islands, a gale sprang up that soon blew with 
tremendous violence. The Lark was a staunch and noble ship, 
and for a timo buffeted bravely with the storm. Unluckily, how- 
ever, she “ broached to,” and was struck by a heavy sea, that 
hove her on her beam ends. ‘The helm, too, was knocked to 
leeward, all command of the vessel was lost, and another moun- 
tain wave completely overset her. Orders were given to cut 
away the masts, and unfortunately, in the hurry and confusion, 
‘the also were cut adrift. The wreck then righted, but was 
‘a mere bulk, full of water, with a heavy sea washing over her, and 
(all the hatches off. On mustering the crew, one nian was miss 
ing, who was discovered below in the (orecastle, drowned, In 
cutting away the masts, it had been utterly impossible to observe 
the necessary precaution of commencing with the lee rigging, 
that being, from the position of the ship, completely under wa- 
ter. The masts and spars*therefore remained fastened to tho 
wreck for four days, and during this time, the ship lay rolling in 
the trough of the sea, the heavy surges brenking over her, and 
the spars heaving and banging to and fro, bruising the half- 
drowned sailors that clung to the bowsprit and the stumps of the 
masts, ‘The sufferings of these poor fellows were intolerable. 
"The first mate soon died at his post, and was swept off by the 
surges. Three days after, two seamen, faiut and exhnusted, 
were washed overboard. The next wave threw their bodies back 
upon the deck, where they ren ained washing backward ond for- 
ward. ghastly objects to the almost perishing survivors. Mr, Og- 
den, the supercargo, who was at the bowsprit, called to the men 
nearest to the bodies to fasten them to the wreck, as a last horri- 
ble resource in case of being driven to extremity by famine! 
the gale died away, the sailors crawled feebly about the deck, 
ared away the spars, threw the anchors and guns overboard ; 
itsail yard was rigged for a jury-mast, and a mizzen 
upon it, ‘There was a Sandwich {slander on board, an 
‘immer, who found his way into the cabin, and occa- 
ight up a few bottlesof wine and porter, A litle 
as likewise procured, and dealt out with a sparing 
ie horrors of their situation were increased by the sight 
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$5,00 
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(7,705 lbs. beaver parchment sold for 
2 465 old coat beaver uaii 
907 land otter skins n pi 
68 sen otter skins “ 12,00 
30 do, do. “ 6,00 
For the following articles no allowance was made : — 
179 mink skins, worth each ........ 


82,00 worth 
166 « 
50 


16 grizzly bear 
Scarcely had the agı 


earned that a war was going on between England and the Uni- 
ed States, and that a British force was on the way to the mouth 
of the Columbia. He proceeded to the Sandwich Islands, char- 
ered the Lt brig Pedlar, with which he sailed for Astorin, 
‘or the purpose of conveying the property of the company to 
ton He did not ative ieee til the 28th of Benat 1814. 
de found McDougal still in charge of the factory, but as an 
ee partner of another firm, and Mr. Hunt having receiv- 

the bills given in exchange forthe company’s effects, re-em- 
»arkod in the Pedlar, and proceeded tọ the United States via 


But for the occurrence of these unforeseen circumstances, 
‘here is no doubt but that the enterprise might have been success: 
‘Tul, and the United States at this time been in quiet and undis- 

possession of the whole of Oregon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


History of operations in the Territory since the last War with 
scription of the country—its rivers, harbors, towns, trading 
gye resources, dc. &c., interspersed with a summar. 

ta. 

Wutust the Hudson’s Bay Company has been prosecuting its 
Operations with the greates! activity, the citizens of the United 
States have been comparatively idle. For some considerable 
time after the breaking up of Mr. Astor’s Pacific Fur Company, 
few American citizens made their way to this region ; although 
an extensive trade was carried on east of the Rocky Mountains, 
principally by the Noith American Company, of which Mr. 
Astor was at the head. 

In the year 1823, Mr. W. II. Ashley, of St. Louis, projected 
an expedition to the country beyond the Mountains ; and in the 
course of that year, pirat the ridge with a party, near the 42d 
degree of latitude, and procured a large quantity of furs, with 
which he returned to ge Louis, In the succeeding year, he 
again crossed the Rocky Mountains, and left a party of about a 
hundred hunters and peppers in that country. ‘This party, al- 
though obliged to contend against the efforts of the III 8 
Bay Company, succeeded in collecting furs, to the value of 
180,000 dollars, in the course of three years. In these early 
expeditions, the goods, designed for the purchase of furs, were 
transported from St. Louis, on horses; but since then, wagons 
have usually been employed, for transporting the merchandise to 
the foot of the mountains, and sometimes across the mountains, 
by the southern pass, near the 42d parallel of latitude ; and itis 
said, that a light carriage has been driven from Connecticut, to 
the falls of the Columbia, 125 miles from the Pacific. 

In 1826, the interest of Mr. Ashley was united with that of 
other merchants of St. Louis, under the nama of the Becky 
Mountain Fur Company: which carried on a regular trade wi 
the countries drained by the Colorada and Columbia. About this 
time, too, the North American Fur Company extended its ope- 
rations beyond the Rocky Mountains, and collected large quan- 
tities of furs. 

In 1832, Captain Bonneville, of the United States army, con- 
duct da party, consisting of about a hundred men, with twenty 
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mule. Our route was nearly due west, to the western limits of 
the State of Missouri, and thence along the Santa Fe trail; a- 
bout forty miles from which, the course was some degrees north 
of west, across the waters of the Kansas, and up the Great Platte 
River, to the Rocky Mountains, and to the head of Wind River, 
where it issues from the mountains. "This took us until the 16th 
of July, and was as far as we wished the wagons to go; as the 
furs to be brought in were to be collected ore place, which is, 
or was this year, the great rendezvous, o| persons engaged 
in that pines Hees the wagons could easily have crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, it being what is called the southern pass, had 
it been desirable for them to do so; which it was not, for the 
„ reason stated, 

“For our support, at loaving the Missouri Settlements, until 
we should get into the buffalo country, we drove twelve head of 
rattle, besides a milch cow. Eight only of these being required 
for use before we got to the buffaloes, the others went on to the 
head of Wind River. We began to fall in with the buffaloes, on 
the Platte, about 350 miles from the white settlements: and from 
that time lived on buffaloes; the quantity being infinitely be- 
yond what we needed. On the 4th of August, the wagons being 
in the meantime, loaded with the furs which had been previously 
taken, we set out on the return to St. Louis, All the high points 
of the mountains then in view, were white with snow; but the 
passes and valleys, and all the level country, were green with 


grass. 

“Our route back, was over the same ground nearly, as in go- 
ing out; and wo arrived at St. Louis, on the 10th of October, 
bringing back the ten wagons’: the dearborn being left behind. 
Four of the oxen, and milel cow, were also brought back to the 
settlements in Missouri, as we did not need them for provision. 
Our men were all healthy, during the whole time. We suffered 
nothing by the Indians, and had no accident but the death of ona 
man being buried under a bank of earth that fell in upon him, 
and another being crippled at the same time. 

“Of the mules, we Ta but one by fatigue, and two horses, 
stolen by the Kanzas indians ; the grass being along the whole 
route, going and coming, suflicient for the support of the 
and mules. The usual weight in the was about 1! 

‘Tho usual progress of the wagons was from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles jeer day. The country being almost all open, 
level and prairie, the chief obstructions, were ravines and creeks, 


they remained two years, engagod in 
ding with the Indians,* 
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to the country in the vicinity of Lewis River; whore 
Sving, trapping, and tra- 


About the Mi Mr. Nathaniel Wyeth, of Massachusetts, 
jan for carrying on a direct trade between the At- 


tic ports of the United States, and the Columbin, by which 


merchandise, suitable for the Indian trade, should be exchan ged 
for (urs and salmon. 


He accordingly sont a vessel around to the coast, and two par- 
i land, across the mountains, and established a trading post, 


ties by 

calle} Fort Hall, on Lewis River, near the confluence of the 
Pontneuf; and another, on Wappatoo Island, at the junction 
of the Wallamet with the Columbia, sixty miles from the 
ocean. 


On account of the continual opposition of the ITudson's Bay 


Company, he was eventually obliged to abandon his enterprise} 


Since that period, parties from the United States occasional]: 


cross the Rocky Mountains, and carry on a small traffic with the 
natives ; but no extensive operations of that kind have been re- 
can'ly engaged 
ted States has no “ mammoth corporation,” tike the British Hud- 
son's Bay Company, and no private association of traders can en- 
ter into competition with that company, with the slightest chance 
of success. Hence our trade with that territory has diminished 
—the fur trade is almost altogether shut out from our citizens— 
and al! this by the British construction of the torms of the Con- 
vention of 1818, and 1827, which gives to British subjects the 
same right to hunt, fish, &c., that our own citizens 
no right to establi 
That British subjects have dono so, is evident from the state- 
ments, under the head of the operations of the Hudson'a Bay 


in, by citizens of the United States. ‘The Uni- 


; bat 
permanent settlements, or military posts. 


pany. 
The following extract of a letter from Messrs. Smith, Jack- 


son and Sublette to the Secretary of War of the United States, 


ives nn Recount of the first expedition with wagons tothe Rocky 
lountains :— 

_ “On the LOth of April last, (1829) we set out from St. Louis, 

| ly-one men, all mounted on mules, and ten wagons, 

n by five mules, and two dearborns, each drawn by one 


g 


©The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, by Washington Irving. 
"1 Soe Report to the House of Representatives, Feb., 1839. 
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the banks of which, required cutting down : and for this purpose, 
a few pioneers were generally kept ahead of the caravan. This 
is the first time that wagons ever went to the Rocky Mountains, 
and the ease and and safety with which it was done, prove the 
facility of communicating over land, with the Pacific Ocean ; the 
route from the Southern Pass, where the wagons stopped, to the 
Great Falls of the Columbia, being easier and belter than on 
this sido of the mountains, with grass enough for horses and 
mules, but a scarcity of game, for the support of men." 

In going from the United States, the traveller enters the south 
eastern limits of Orogon Territory, at the northern extremity of 
Bear river valleys, and in looking over the country it is found to 
posscss many important rivers and harbors, that, considering 
their intimate relation to the general interest of commerce, secm 
to demand our first attention. 

The Columbia and its branches water almost the entire terri- 
tory, and open a highway from the ocean to the lofty mountain 
ranges which form its enstern boundary. This river heads in 
lat. 52° north. long. 119° west from Greenwich, and after persa- 
Ing a serpentino course for fifteen hundred or two thousand miles, 
finds its rge in the Pacific, at lat. 46° north. 

One hundred and twenty miles of this distance are navigable 
for ships of the largest elass, but the remainder of its course is 
interrupted by occasional rapids and falls, that render frequent 
portages necessary. 

‘The upper and lower “dalls” and “cascades,” present the most 
serious impediments to navigation. The former of these, situat- 
ed above Clarke’s Fork, are caused by the passage of the Colum- 
bia through immense ledges, that leave huge vertical walls of 
basaltic rock upon either side, and compress its waters to a nar- 
now, chasm-like channel. hore, dashing and foaming in wild 
fury, the torrent rushes past its lateral dikes with frightful ve- 
locity. 

The distance between these two “dalls” is some thirty miles. 

The “cascades” lie at the base of a mountain range of the 
E name, ne Evite aad ra dar from the Ocean. one 

place the whole stream ui overa precipice of fi 
feet descent, forming a sublime and magnificent AEA 4 

Between the dalls and cascades, a reach of high-lands, formed 

almost entirely of naked basalt, presents another barrier, throu, 
Mae Torse imal bya tunnel-like for ten or fif- 
miles, leaving vast piles upon the right and left, that 
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attain an altituje of three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
feet. ` 

A few miles above the junction of the southern and middle 
forks of the Columbia, two considerable lakes have been formed 
by the compressure of its waters among the adjoining mountains, 

The first of these is about twenty miles long and six broad, 
shut in by high, towering hills, covered with stately pine forests. 

Emerging from this, B river urges its way through lofty em- 
bankinents of volcanic rock for same five miles ot more, when 
a second lake is formed ina similar manner, which is about 
twenty-five miles in length and six in width. ' 

There are also several other lakes, of greater or less extent, 
at diferent points along its course. 

Perhaps no river in the world, of the same length, affords 
such varied and picturesque scenery as does the Columbia, 

dts lakes, tunnels, cascades, falls, mountains, rocky embank- 
ments, prairies, plains, bottoms, meadows, and islands, disclose 
anagreeable medley of wild romance, solemn grandour, and 
pleasing beauty, far surpassing that of any other oe: 

During its course it receives numerous tributaries, the most 
important of which are the Clarke, Flat-bow, Spokan, Okana- 

Snake, Yakama, Piscous, Entyatecoom, Umatilla, Quisnel 
lohn Day, D'Chute, Cathlatates, Wallawalla, Wallamet, and 
Cawlitz. 

The Clarke, Snake, and Wallamet rivers, seem to call for 
more than a bare allusion. 

The former of these rises in the Rocky Mountains, near lati- 
tudo 46° north, and following its windings, is about five hundred 
and fifty miles in length. A lake, some thirty miles long and 
eight broad, is also formed in its course, about one hundred miles 
above its mouth. During its windings it receives a large num- 
ber of afluents, which unite to swel} the volume of its waters to 
the full size of its parent stream. 
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Neti Fremont, in speaking of the Columbia, makes use of the following 


s, which opens the 
in reference to the riversof this Rives an immense 


line af commi 


“This: region, valo 
Iumbia, (R to and from the ses: ita tee klai | 


tapeta in the neerisions it iní keel, tha 
i and the Interior of North America; and all operations of war or 
intercourse, must be conducted upon IL" 


Even the small streams are not exempt from this thi ing 

uiation. So great is the number, they are frequently 
pei hand ; sat with the aid of a net, several barrels may be 
caught at a single haul. It requires but little effort to obtain them, 
and large quantities are annually shipped to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands and various other points. 
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The Snake, or Lewis’ Fork, is equally important. It risesin 
Jatitude 42° north, and, pursuing a north-westerly direction for 
five hundred miles, is discharged into the Columbia, in latitude 
46° north. ‘This river also recaives several tributaries, the largest 
of which are the Kooskooskie and Salmon. 

The Wallamet heads in the Caseade Mountains, in Upper 
California, near latitude 41° north, and bears a northerly course 
for nearly three hundred and fifty miles. One hundred and 
twenty-five miles of this distance are navigable for boats of a 
light draught. 

Several tributaries, both from the east and west, unite to in- 
crease its magnitude and enhance its importance. 

The Umpqua, which is the next river worthy of notice helow 
the Columbia, has its source in the Cascade Mountains, near lati- 
tude 43° north, and running a westerly direction for almost 
three hundred miles, is finally discharged into the Pacific. 
This stream is said to be navigable for some forty or Ally miles 
of this distance. 

A short distance south of the Umpqua a stream of nearly equal 
size empties into the Pacific, called Rogue’s river. This also. 
rises in the Cascade Mountains, at latitude 42° north, and is said 
to be navigable for boats of a light draught, for some seventy 
miles or more, 

‘The Chilkeolis is the first river north of the Columbia, and 
rises in the mountains, near latitude 48° north. Pursuing a wes- 
terly course, it discharges itself into the Pacific at Gray’s Har- 
bor, after flowing a distance of about two hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Fraser’s River is the extreme northern one of Oregon. It 
heads in the Rocky Mountains, near latitude 54° north, and 
empties into the Gulf of Gaorgia, in latitude 49° north. Ín its 
course it receives several large tributaries, and pursues its way 
for adistance of about four hundred miles, eighty of which are 
navigable. 

Besides thase above named, there are several other streams, of 
Jess magnitude, emptying into the Pacific at various points above 
its const, all of which, as the country becomes settled, will con- 
tribute to the facilities of commerce and manufactures. 

Tho rivers of Oregon, in the abundance end quality of their 
are unparalleled. At certain seasons of the year, their wa- 
are completely alive with the countless myriads that swarm 

to their very sources. - 
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At present, the mouth of this river, between Points Adamsand 
Hancock, is partially blocked up by large sand-bars, deposited 
the current, and maintained in their places through the repul- 
ve action of the sea-waves. 
flow far these impediments may operate to the future detri- 
ment of commerce, remnins to ba seen. Unless some ri 


Fish are undoubtedly destined to furnish an important item in should be adoptod, the harbor of this grcat embryo depot of 
the future commerce of Oregon. At the present time they sup- Western trade will continue to oppose a difticule entrance. 
ply the principal food of its inhabitants, both Indians and whites. | ‘The estuaries of the Umpqua and Rogue rivers are mora dif- 
Among the different varieties abounding in these streams, salmon ficult of access than the Columbia. It is even said, that there is 
and sulmon-trout claim the precedence, both in numbers and not a good harbor on the coast of Oregon below lat. 46° north. 
qualities. Above this parallel there are several, not only easy of access but 
‘These delicious fish attain a size seldom surpassed, and are secure of anchorage; the principal of which are those of the- 
found in every accessible river and creek. The bays, harbors, Straits of Juan de Fuca and the Gulf of Georgia. The islands 
and mouths of rivers are also thronged with cod, herring, stur- of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte* also possess a number ot 
geon, and occasionally whales, while vast quantities of oysters, excellent harbors. '¥ 
clams, lobsters, &c., may be obtained along the coast, Theso islands are large, well timbered, and generally fertiles. 
Next to fish, in connection with the rivers, the extraordinary Though, like the main land, quite broken and hilly, they embrace 
number of aquatic birds arrests the attention. "These consist of many beautiful plains and lovely valleys, abounding with game, 
geese, brants, ducks (of three or four varieties,) swans, pelicans, and coursed by ample streams of fresh water. Vancouver's 
and gulls. Island is two hundred and sixty miles long by fifty in width, and 
At certain seasons, they throng the rivers, creeks, lakes, and Queen Charlotte’s one hundred and forty by twenty-eight. In 
ponds, at different parts, in innumerable multitudes, and not only addition to the above named, thera are a number of smaller 
keep the waters in constant turmoil from their nautic exercises islands near the Straits of Juan de Fuca—more important on ac- 
and sports, but üll the air with the wild clamor of their incessant count of their fisheries than the quality of their soil. 
quackings, An expert sportsman may kill hundreds of themin The Rocky Mountains, forming its eastern , branch 
x few hours, + off westerly and northwesterly at various points, and, in eon-* 
So abundant are they that their feathers may be obtained of the nection with other ridges, beline the whole country. It is my 
Indians in any requisite quantity, for a trifling consideration—in present purpose merely to classify some the more extensive of 
all respects equal, for bedding, to those procured from domesticat- these ranges, and note their locality, as auxiliary to a more acs 
ed geese and ducks, curate and comprehensive disposal of the leading subject before 
In regard to harbors, the natural advantages of Oregon are the reader. è 
not equal to those of California ; though, as the country becomes | ‘I'ne Blue Mountain chain commences not far from 45° 807. 
settled, the ingenuity of man will speedily atone for these nppa- dorth latitude, and bears a southerly courre, till it passes into Cali-t 
rent deficiencies ; and if she has not the matchless basin of the fornia and unites with the jimating ridges of that provinca— 
Ray of San Francisco, she bas other localities her sea- It runs nearly paralle) with the Rocky ins, at an interval 
board that, with a small expenditure ef money effort, may | varying from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles, formes 
be made secure and adapted to at] her commercial requirements. | ‘9g the Eastern Division of Oregon. my 


H is much to be regretted, however, that the Columbia affords 
not an easy and secure entrance for ships from the Ocean, as 
will undoubtedly become the most important point of the 
coast. - 


jJ 
*By the terms of the tate treaty, the islands of Vancouver and Queen Char- 
ain ctr to Great Bis levas only a few diminctive and coms 
ively rts în the Straits of Jaan de Faca and in islet eouth of 
Vancouver, within the limits of the U, S. territory. || vamp 
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> The Cascade chain (before noticed, in connection with Cali- 

ia) commences in the Russian ions, and pursues a 
southerly course throagh both countries, till it finally hecomes 
Jost in the sea-girt isthmus of the Lower Province. at runs pnr- 
allel with the coast, at a distance varying from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty miles, and defines the Western and Middle 
Division of Oregon. 

The country north of the Columbia is also traversed by nu- 
‘merous branches and spurs of the Rocky and Cascade Mountains, 
many of them presenting lofty peaks, covered with never-melt- 
ing snow and ice, 

‘he mountain ranges before described, have many sammits 
towering far above the snow-line. They are rally loss sterile 
than the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, and, amid their 
snow-clad tops and denuded eminences, present alternate spreads 
of high table land and rolling prairie, clothed with vegetation, 
and dense forests of pine, cedar, fir, and oak, or opening valleys 
arrayed in all the enchantment of vernal loveliness. 

The Eastern, or Southeasterly Division of Oregon, partakes 
of a greater variety of wild and savage scenery, intermixed with 
beauty and desolation, than any other section in the whole territory. 

Tae valleys of Bear river and those parts contiguous to Fort 
Hall, have already been described on wm presai page, aud alt 
their varied attractions fully descanted upon. Besides these, 
there are other valleys in the neighborhood of the Soath Pass, 
upon Little and Big Sandy, andthe New Forks of Green rivor, 

that claiin a passing notice. 

‘The valleys last referred to are of variable width and 
a fertile soil, adapted to either grazing or agricultural purposes, 
and assume an additional importance from their situation in ref. 
erence to the d routes from the United States to Oregon and 
California. ey are capable of sustaining a small population 
with peculiar advantage, were it not for the troubles that might 
be anticipated from the hostile incursions of the Blackfect and 


Below Fort Hall, the vallsys of Snake, or Lewis’ river, are 
somewhat limited, but very fertile, though enclosed for the most, 

rt by denuded and sterile mountains. In the vicinity of Fort 
Baise, on the bank of Lewis’ Fork, are several rich and exten- 
sive plains and valleys, more or less adapted to cultivation, 

The. ie and Salmon rivers, also, present some fine 
bottoms. Another beautiful valley is situated upon Powder river, | 


| 
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some of themof gigantic growth, while the intervening plateaux 
and high ae aa present frequent intervals E lusty 
grasses. 

The same may be snid, though in a more restricted sense, 
of most of the country lying between Clarke’s River and the 
Columbia. 

The streams of water and lakes are most of them skirted with 
bottoms and valleys of greater or less extent, tolerably well tim-. 
bered, while the neighboring hills afford frequent grovos of heavy 
pas diversified with openings of grass-clad prairies or of denu- 

led barrenness. 

Many interesting localities lie along the Columbia, above 
the confluence of Clarke’s River, as well as upon the several 
tributaries finding their way into it. A tract of country cir 
cumjacent to the Lower Lake possesses a rich soil, with other 
advantages, which in due time will command the attention of em- 
igrants. 
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The section lying still north of this is but little better than a 
barren waste of frost and snow, with now and then choice spots 
of rank vegetation and rich flora} beauty, shut up in their stern 
recesses, in wonderful contrast with the savage subliinity and 
wild disorder of the masses of naked rock that surround them. 

Fraser’s River has an extensive valley of excellent and well 
timbered land, skirting it in variable width, from mouth to source. 
Thesame may be said of many of its tributaries. The Chilkee- 
lis, also, many choice spots, 

But, asa l thing, that portion of the country north of 
the Colambis is the AVA part of Oregon. 4 

A vast share of it is mere naked rock or deserts of ice and 
snow, with now and then dense forests of pinc, cedar, and fir. 
There are, comparatively, few arable prairies ; and not more 
than one-half of the whole extent can be turned to any useful 
ps Perhaps one-sixth of it is susceptible of cultivation. 

n fact, the only localities worthy of mention are the valleys 
aeattered among the Claset and Cascade Mountains, and along 
the different rivers and creeks. 

The cause of this general sterility is more to be attributed to 
the severity of tho climate, consequent npon a high northern Inat- 
itude, combined with the broken and mountainous character of 
the country, than to any great natural deficiency of soil. Of 
course it crn never become thickly > 
Its timber, fisheries, and facilities for manufacturos, stock-rais- 


a considerable crack. about forty miles below Fort Boise. It is 
large and very fertile, but lacks a sufficiency of timber without 
a resort 10 the dense pine forests of the neighboring hills. 

The next soction that attracts tho traveler's attention as ho 
Proceeds towards the Columbia, isa favored spot known as le 
Grant Rond, bounded on all sides hy mountains, in the vicinity 
of the Blue range. This locality is nearly circular, and about 
one hundred and fiy miies in circumference, well watered and 
possesses n soil of matchless fertility. Timber of the best kind 
may bs procured, in any quantity, from the adjoining mountains, 
and, to a limited extent, from the valley. 

‘Trappers speak of the Grand Rond with an enthusiasm which 
is cordially responded to by all who have hitherto visited it. So 
far as soil and climate are concerned, a better section of country 
than this is rareiy found. 

South-east from the place Inst described, sixty miles or more, 
lies a long stretch of desolate country, which benrs a strikingly 
volcanic appearance. 

This region is thickly paved with vast piles of lava and igne- 
ous rock, strown about in confused fragments, ns if the mountains 
had been rent asunder and dashed in horrid medley upon the ad- 

ining plains, and earth, itself, had undergone all the indescri+ 

ble contortions of more than agony,—now opening in frightful 
chasms,—now vibrating with unheard-of violence, oversetting 
hills and rooting them from their foundations by the impetuosity 
of its motion, or elevating half vertically, the immense layers of 
subterranean rock forming the valves of distorted fissures, and 
depressing the opposing ones in frightful contrast,—in haste to 
complete the picture of destruction by an imposing array of wild 
and savage scenery. 

Numerous boiling lhe are also found among the wide- 
sprend heaps of ruined nature whose waters are frequently so 
hot that meat may be cooked in a very few minutes by subiners 
sion in them. i 

Several streams trace their way through this region, affordi 
occasional bottoms of fertile soil and luxuriant vegetation, t 
smile with bewitching enchantment upon the relentless havos 
surrounding them. . 

Upon Clarke’s River and its tributaries, as well as the numer 
d adjacent to them, there are large quantities of oxcellent 

d, well adapted to agricultural and grazing purposes. The 
hills, too, are generally studded with dense forests of pine and fir, 
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ing, and the pani of wool, embrace its greatest inducements to 
emigrants; though, in a commercinl point of view, its extensive 
fur trade and commodious harbors, with other kindred advantages, 
should not be overlooked. 

We now come to the Middle Division, or that section south of 
the Columbia, between tne Blue and Cascade Mountains, 

In this division of Oregon the face of the country is very much 
diversified. As a whole, it presents a continued series of conical 
hills, huge masses of rock, and undulating prairics, intermixed 
with lofty, cloud-capped peaks, shooting transversely from the 
ridges that form its eastern and western boundaries. These 
mountains are usually clothed with rank vegetation, and frequent- 
ly present stately forests of valuable timber, particularly tho 
Blue range. 

It also contains many extensive valleys of great fertility, sit- 
vated among its mountains, and upon the John Day, Quisnell, 
Umatilla, D’Chute, and Wallawalla Rivers, and their numerous 
affluents, 5 

The southern extremity likowise affords many fertile an? ex- 
tensive valleys, but it is rather sparsely timbered. In the imme- 
dinte vicinity of the Columbia, the land is sandy and barren, 
though back from the river, the hills are tolerably rich, and 
coated with heavy pine forests. 

Nearly the whole of thissection may be considered available 
for agriculture and stock-raising. 

The Western Division next commands our attention, Below 
the Cascades, the country contiguous to the Columbia presents a 
vast extent of thickly timbered and extremely fertile bottom land, 
one hundred and twenty miles wide, interspersed with frequent 
openings of lusty vegetation. 

‘Lhe forests of this section afford some of the largest and most 
beautiful pine and fir trees inthe world. Jts valleys, plains, and 
hills are likewise possessed of a most excellent soil, adapted to 
every practicable use. 

Above this, aud bordering upon the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
a also large tracts ol fine land, well wayered, timbered, and 

ferlile. 

Southward, towards the confines of California, the Umpqua 
and Rogue Rivers claim several very extensive and fertile 
ee and bottom lands. Upon the former of these are 

id to be two, one of which is forty miles in length by ten 
in width, and the other about seventy by fifteen ;—upon the lat- 
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tespieone cighty miles long, and varying from fifteen to fifty in 
width. 

Bosides those above mentioned, there are numerous other 
valleys, allof which are well timbered and of unparalleled fer- 
tility. 

No country in the world affords a better soil, or more roman- 
tic scenery. The mountains bounding them rise in stately gran- 
deur, oftentimes far above the clouds, to converse with the re- 
lentless snows of successive ages,—now presenting their nude 
sides, paved with dark masses of frowning rocks, or proud for- 
ests of evergreen, verdant lawns, flowery dales, and steril wastes, 
to overlook the perennial beauty nnd matchless fecundity at their 
feet,—while the lesser eminences, with their deep ravines, 
o'erhanging cliffs, and shadowy recesses, tell the place where 
bs storm-winds recruit their forces and the zephyrscreep in to 

18. 

There are also larze valleys, of equally fertile soil, upon the 
head waters of the Tlamoth river, near the southern boundary, 
well worth the attention of emigrants, 

"The most interesting portion of the Western Division, howev- 
er, is that bordering upon tho Wallamet and its affluents. The 
valley of this river is one hundred and fitty miles long by about 
thirty-five broad. "The soil-is a deep alluvion, of extraordinary 
fertility. 

h n not only well watered, but well timbered, and produces 
all the vegetables, fruits, and grasses indigenous to the country, 
with astonishing profuseness. No region was ever better adapted 
toagricultural or grazing purposes. 

he Fualitino Plains, adjoining this beautiful oxpanse of fer- 
tility upon the lefi, towards the Columbia, embrace an aréa of 
forty-five miles in length by fileen in breadth, well watered and 
pie timbered, with a soil in all respects equal. 

‘The Klackamus, Putin, Fualitine, Yamhill, and other rivers, 
are all of them skirtod by beautiful and fertile valleys of greater 
or less extent, while the adjacent hills and prairies afford not on- 
dl forests of excellent timber, but generally a very good 
Lal 


The landscape of this vicinity, though not, strictly speaki 
pa shis undulating, taus 1 ee amid 
ert Me 
The Cawlitz river, which emptios into 
distanco below the Wallamet, has several rich bottoms, and wa- 
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every variety of climate, from that of the ice-bound coasts and 
ever-seuthing frosts of the polar regions, to the burning heat of 
the equator,—fiom the miid atmosphere of Halian skies, to the 
genial temperature which paints the wild-Aowers in their prime- 
vel beauty, while month succeeding month doles out the year, 
nor feels nor knows the chill-breath of winter. 

A short jaunt at any time translates the traveler, at hisown 
option, to regions of winter, spring, summer, or fall, and spreads 
before lim all the varied beauties and deformities of either. 

Asa general thing, however, the winters of Oregon are much 
more temperate than those of countries in the same Jatitude bor- 
dering upon the Atlantie—a fact which may be attributed to the 
usun] prevalence of westerly winds at that season. 

‘These winds, on passing the mountains and traversing the vast 
extent of snowy prairie and open land in their course, become 
vested with a.chilling severity unknown to its incipiency, when, 
from the warm bosom of the broad Pacific, thoy first waft them- 
selves o’er the blooming valleys, smiling plains, grass-clad bills, 
and mountains garbed in stately forests, commingled with stern 
desolation, to lavish upon all these varied scenes the soft bland- 
ishments of the Indies, and engender the interesting phenome- 
non of a southern climate in a high northern latitude. 

‘The country contiguous to Fraser’s river, and even below it 
for some distance, is usually visited with long and severe win- 
ters, and enjoys comparatively but short interval of genial 
weather during the spring and summer months. 

The valleys, however, not unfrequently afford exceptions to 
this remark, when favorably located in regard to the wind and 
sun. lu this section it seldom rains,a circumstance causing an 
unproductive and arid soil, 

The Eastern Division is, perhaps, more variable in to 
temperature then any other portion of Oregon. its valleys are 
usually possessed of a mild and delightful climate, so much so 
that stock will subsist the entire winter without being fedor 
housed. 

‘Phe plains and high prairies present a longer interval of in- 
element weather, and the snow continues ou the ground fora 
much greater length of time, than in the low-lands. 

Some particular iocalities are subject 10 very sudden changes, 
and not unfrequently experience the warm breath of summer 
with the chill blasts of fresh-porn winter during the short lapse 
of asingle day and night. 


4 bi J a 
S a 1 A mountainous country like this must necessarily embrace 


ters a large extent of country, admirably adapted to stock-rais- 
ing and agriculture. 

Atthe mouth of the Wallam +t river is an island some fifteen 
miles in length by nearly the same distance in breadth, called 
Wappatoo ; it is of a deep alluvial soil, formod from sedimsnta- 
ry deposits and decayed vegetable substances, and is very rich 
and densely timbered. 

The country at the mouth of the Columbia and for some ten 
or fifleen miles interior, is sandy and steril,—a fact much to be 
regretted, as from its peculiar locality this point must necessari- 
ly become the site of a vastly important commercial emporium, 
vieing in population, splendor, and opulence, with the time-grown 
cities of more enstern climes. 

The stately forests of pine and fir, in the Western Division of 
Oregon, have for a long time challenged the admiration of the 
world, and it is strongly doubted whether the chosen veterans of 
foreign woods can produce a rival to some few specimens of the 
proud giants of its soil. 

These not unfrequently tower to a height of two hundred feet, 
and even more,—leaving from one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet clear of limb, with scarcely a curve in 
the entire length. 

One of them, standing near Fort George on the Columbia, is 
said to measure forty-seven fect in circumference, three hundred 
and fifty feet in altitude,and two hundred and sixty-five feet clear 
of limb; another, upon the Umpqua river, is reported even 
larger, and yet another, in the sama vicinity, very nearly equals 
it in size, 

Timber of this kind affords the choicest article for lumber, 
which bears a very high price in the Sandwich Islandsandin va- 
rious paris of Mexico, and wil] no doubt become a staple commo 
dity in the commerce of Oregon ; while the immense forests of 
pine, fir, and oak, rearing their stately heads in thick array, 
must prove a source of wealth to its future inhabitants. 

The principal kinds of wood indigenous to the country are 
white-oak, live-oak, sugar-maple, ash, pine, fir, cedar, hemlock, 

cottonwood, aspen, and cherry. 

Live-oak is foundchiefly in the southern part, and, in quality, 
stands foremost among the denizens of the forest for ship build- 

ing. Several other species of oak are more or less abundant in 


An reference to the high mountains, it is sufficient to remark, 
that with them winter is a season too congenial not to be felt in 
allits rigors, to the entire extent of its duration. The diversity 
of temperature in these parts depends mostly upon the altitude. 
The lower benches experiencing a mild atmosphere even in the 
severest weather, pormit the snow to remain only for a short in- 
terval succeeding its fall, and woo the willing spring ; while the 
higher ones treasuro up each desconding flake to nourish the sen- 
„Li blasts that leap [rom the mountain-tops, fresh-cradled in 
the lap of winter. 

Notwithstanding these apparent disadvan the Eastorn 
Division may be regarded as universally healthy, The purity 
of the atmosliere, and its absence from noxious exhalations and 

-engendering effluvia, undoubtedly contribute the prime 
cause in producing a result so favorable, 

Rains aro not usual to this part in the summer months, nor 
even in the winter and spring are they common to any great ex- 
tent. snows of winter, together with the rains of that sea- 
son and autumn, and the occasional dows of summer, in most 
cases, afford a sufficient moisture to the low-lands for agricultur- 
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al purposes. 

Tet section situated between the Blue and Caseade Mountains, 
known as the Middle Division, is said to possess, comparatively, 
a much milder and less variable climate. 

The winters are usually open and of short duration, snow ly- 
ing upon the ground, in the valleys, rarely excooding four days 
in succession, and vi tion, in some instances, remains green 


the entire season. 
ly for a short time. a 

The heat of summer lacks that oppressiveness so common to 
most countries. In regard to the health of this section, we may 
correctly apply the observations made relativo to the Eastern 
Division. A country situated like the ono now forming the sub- 

_ fect of our remarks, cannot be otherwise than healthy, as a gen- 
_ eral thing. 

The snow of winter and the rains of spring and autumn, cou- 
pled with the light dews of summer, furnish a|]ihe moisture usu- 
alto the soil, which the moderate heat of tho lattor sonson rens 
ders sufficient for the growth of vegetation and the production of 
grain and other crops. 

~ The Western Division possesses not only a soil but a climate 
more favorable to vegetation than any other portion of Oregon. 


‘The prairies, too, are gonerally covered on- 
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In the southern part itseldom snows, and the weather is so mild, 
that the grass continues green and flourishing the entire year. 
Water never freezes, unless it be in some elevated pool or lake. 

The absence of sufficient rains and dews, however. during the 
summer months at some points, renders an occasioual resort to 
irrigation necessary for the production of corn, potatoes, and ar- 
ticles of a like nature. " 

‘Two crops of some kinds of produce may be raised with suc- 
cess in a single year. 

In the vicinity of the Wallamet, the winters are only a trifle 
colder. Running water seldom freezes. Snow never falls to 
exceed the depth of a few inches, und disappears ina very short 
time succeeding. 

Vegotation in the valleys, and even upon the plains, to some 
extent, remains green year in and year out. Of course no bet- 
ter climate could be selected for stock-raising. 

These remarks may be applied with equal propriety to the 
other portions of the Western Division south of the Columbia 
and in its immediate vicinity. The country further north, fora 
considerable distance, possesses a chimate almost as favorable. 
The snows ef winter, however, arc usually more frequent and 
less transitory in their continuance, 

The cold season is confined almost exclusively to the three 
winter months. The heat of summer is moderate and agrecable, 
generally ranging at 62° Fahrenheit, above zero, in its mean 
temperature. 

he wet season of the Western Division usually occurs from 
October to March of each year, inclusive ; at other times rain 
seldom falls. During this se.son it descends in gentle showers, 
or in the shape of mist, at intervals, for about one half of the 
time. ‘The moisture received into the earth meanwhile, together 
with the nightly dews and other favorable agencies during the 
summer months, renders the soi] adapted to cultivation. | 

Back from the valleys and bottoms, the is quite 
wholesome and salubrious, Fevers are seldom known, and pul- 
monary complaints are equally rare. 

In the vicinity of the Columbia, intermittent fevers are not 
uncommon, though by no means ns bad asin some parts of our 
frontier States. 

‘The soi] and climate of the Eastern Division have been suffi- 
ciently tested to know their capacity for producing nearly, if not 
quite, all the various grains, vegetables, and fruits usually grown 


els is reported to have been grown, in the region adjoining tho 
Wallamet, during the summer of 1844, r 

"The Hudson's Bay Company, ot Fort Vancouver, have several 
very extensive farins under improvement, upon which they raise 
nearly every variety of grain and vegetables, with flattering 
success. ' 

In the garden of McLaughlin, the chief factor of this compa- 
ny, are found slmost every species of fruits and flowers indi 
nous to this country and to foreign soils of the same Tacitus 
with several varieties produced only in warm climates. 

We barely allude to the above facts, in order to prove the a- 
daption of Western Oregon to agricultural pursuits. Tho data 
relative to its extraordinary facilities for rearing countless herds 
af cattle, horses, and sheep, have already been placed before the 

ler, and need not here a repetition. 

‘The components of the soils of Oregon are equally varied in 
character, according to their situation. ‘The bottoms are ust- 
ally of a deep, sandy alluvion, itermixed with vegetable ahd or- 
ganic matter. The valleys are of a heavy loam, enriched by 
the debris and other fertilizing properties borne fram the high 
pre by the annual rains, together with the constant accumu- 

tion of decayed herbege and grass so lavishly bestrown at each 
returning season. 

The prairies are possessed of either a light sandy superfice, or 
a mixture of gravel and stiff clay. The superstratum of the 
hills and mountains varies from wastes of naked san), sun-baked 
clay, aud spreads of denuded rock, to a thin vegetable mould, 
and a light marly loam of greater or less fecundity. 

The rock of this territory also presents many different speci- 
mens; the prominent classifications, however, are volennie, viz: 
basalt, Nena and scoriated,) trap, lava, pumicestone, lime- 
stone (iossiliferous, bituminous, and earthly.) and mica slate, 
with sandstone, puddingstone, granular quartz, calcarious tufa, 
and agglomerated bou! of various kinds, particularly in the 
Eastern Division. ‘he varieties of some parts present strong 
characteristics of the oolite formation. ‘Fhe hills contain many 
excellent quarries for the structure of buildings or other useful 
pur 

itherio but little investigation has been had relative to the 
mineral resources of Oregon ; though sufficient: is known to 
warrant the statement, that copper, lead, iron, coal, salt, soda, 
sulphur, nitre, and alum, ore abundant in some parts; and, from 
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in our Northern and Middle States. A great variety of wild 
fruits and vegetables grow spontaneously, ia different parts, and 
in great abundance, 

The soil and climate, as a whole, seem better adapted to the 
culture of fruits and grains, thun vegetables; and perhaps we 
might add, for the raising of cattle, horses, aud sheep, than ag» 
riculture ; though the latter observation is not to be so construed 
as to affirm that farming may notbe successfully and profitably 

ted in many parts. 

The Northern Division, or that portion of Oregon lying on 
the head-waters of the Columbia, in the vicinity and Lak of 
Fraser's river, and upon the Chilkeelis, being much colder and 
more sterile, must necessarily be regarded in a less favorable 
light than the country referred to in the preceding paragraph. 
But, litde is known as to its products or the capacities of its soil 
and climate; yet, it is said that some particular kinds of fruit 
are indigenous to this region, and it is generally su that 
wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, flax, bet other articles of like 
nature, might be raised withinit. Of course, ‘hese remarks ap- 
ply only to the valleys. 

"The Middle Division affords a finer soil and a more favorable 
climate than the Eastern; but,in regard to productions, it is 
much the same, All the northern fruits, grains, and vegetables, 
may be produced in grent abundance, with the exception of corn 
—the land being generally too dry and too much subject to un- 
seasonable frosts; corn, however, bas been successfully cultiva- 
ted on the Wallawalla. 

‘There are several varieties of wild fruits found here, among 
which are included cherries, with larb, buffalo, goose, and service 
berries, and currants, plums, and grapes, together with several 
other species, as well as vegetables and roots. 

The Western Division not only maintains its pre-eminence in 
relation to soil and climate, but stands equally conspicuous in the 
variety and abundance of its productions. Jt is thought, and not 

| without reason, that cotton, sugar-cane, and various other pro- 

| duetions of a warm and even tropical climate might here be 
at without difficulty. eRe ae 

Then the ground is in a suitable condition, the avarage crop 

of wheat is froin twenty to twenty-five bushels to the acre, Vast 

© quanti.ies of it are annually produced by settlers in different 

parts of the country, A surplus of one hundred thousand bush- 
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the nature of the country, we may safely infer thot yet more 
valuable metals are waiting to reward with their hidden treasures 
the researches of man. 

Game, in the Eastern and Middle Divisions, is not 


nerall: 

plentiful ; yet, in places, there are an abundance cf deer, alk, 
antelope, bear, wolves, and foxes ;—bufialo are also found occa- 
sionally in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains. In the North- 
ern Division, moose, dcer, elk, bear, foxes, and wolves, are the 


varieties most common. Game is more abundant in the West- 
ern than in the other Divisions, and is nearly of the same kind, 

Ducks, geese, pheasants, partridges, &c., are common through- 
out the whole territory. 

Wolves are very numerous in the neighborhood of the settle- 
ments, and prove a i source of annoyance to the inhabitants 
by preying upon thoir cattle and other stock. ‘These wolves 
consist of three kinds,—the black, gray, and prairie wolf, of 
which, as in California, the black wolf is the largest and most 
ferocious. 

As a grazing country, the available lands of the three divisions 
of O; south of the Columbia. and the one immediately north 
of that river, aro little inferior, if, indeed, not fully equal,to the 
far-famed meadows and lawns of California. 

Horses are reared in vast numbers by the Indians, among whom 
it is not uncommon to find a single individual owning three or 
four hundred head. Select horses may be bought at prices ranging 
from twelve to twenty dollars each. 

These horses are generally stout and hardy, capable of endu- 
ring a vast amount of fatigue, and are but little inferior in point 
of size to our American nags. 

Large herds of horses are also raised by the settlers, and at 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s establishments. 

Latterly, cattle, hogs, and sheep, are beginning to receive tho 
attention of the farming community, and, without doubi, soon 
will become immensely numerous. Ít needs only the se nl 

! of time to render Oregon as famous for its countless herds, as for 
|| the abundance and variety of its productions. 

"The entire population of the territory at this time, may be es- 
timated at thirty-five thousand, of which about seven thousand 
are whites, and the balance Indians. 

“| The Indians principally consist of the following tribes: The 
Snakes, Blackfeet, Flntheads, Nesperces, Bonarks, Cyuses, Wal- 
_ lawailas, Chinooks, Shatchets, Chalams, Killamucs, Squamishes, 
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Clasets, Tonados, Klackamus, Clatsop, Umpquas, Klackatats, 
Kallapuyas, Tlamaths, and Chilkeelis. 

The Blackfeet, though included among the Oregon tribes, pro- 
perly belong to thatportion of the Rocky Mountains contiguous 
tothe head waters of the Missouri. ‘They make occasional 
irruptions into the country occupied by the Flatheads, Snakes, and 

rees, and for this renson are included inthe above list. 

‘Llamaths and two or three other inferior tribes in the neigh- 
borhood of California and north of the Columbia river may be 
considered troublesome and rather ill-disposed ; but not danger- 
ous, unless it be in casos where they have a very decided advan- 
tage. 

“Lhe Indians of this country are less warlike than those east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and far less dangerous, even as enemies. 
They may be considered, on the whole, as friendly to the whites, 
and quite susceptible of civilization. ‘They are tolerably indus- 
trious, and ready at all times to work for the settlers at a trifling 
compensation. 

Many of them cultivate the ground and raise corn, potatoes, 
beans, and melons,—but fish, horses, and game, as a general 
thing, furnish their principat food. Asan evidence of their quiet 
disposition, they rarely go to war, and are usuntly found at or 
near the several places claimed and occupied by them individually. 

The Nesperces are, perhaps, farther advanced in civilization 
than any other tribe. Many of them (and some of other tribes) 
are beginniug to live alter the manner of the whites, and the 
philanthropic efforts of Christian missionaries in their behalf 
have been attended with great success, 

‘There are cight or more missionary stations in Oregon, be- 
longing as follows : to the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
Roman Catholics. 

Four of these are situated betweon the Blue and Cascade 
Mountains, viz: one near the Dalis one at Waiilatpu on the 
Wallawalla, one at Tshimakain, and one at Clear Water. 

‘The mission at Waiilatpu is undor the direction of Dr. Whit- 
man, and has a flourishing mill and a very considerable farm con- 
nected with it, upon which large quantities of grain and 
bles are annually raised, and also numerous herds of cattle and. 
horses, ‘he station near the Dalis, with the exception of a mill, 
is said to be but little behind that of Waiilatpu in point of pros- 
perity. 

‘Phe remaining four are in tho Western Division. 
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names, The first belonging to this company, upon tho 
route to the a r the Cola ibis, is Fort Tall i neg 
Fort Wallawalla ; then, Fort Vancouver, and Fort G 

The others are situated ai different points, and are known as 
follows: Colville, Okanagan, Alexandria, Barbine, Klnmloops, 
St. James, Chilcothin, Simpson, McLaughlin, Langley, Nisqual- 
Ay, Cawlitz, and Umpqua; of which eight are located in or a- 
-bove lai 49° north, > 

The principal settlements, disconnected from the trading es- 
‘tablishments and different missionary stations, at present, are up- 
von the Umpqua and Wallamet rivers, on the Fualitine Plains, 
and near Fort Vancouver. These settlements are represented 
as being in a very flourishing condition, and rapidly increasing 
in population and wealth. 

At the Wallamet Falls, a town has been regularly laid out call- 
ed Oregon City, which, in the year 1844, numbered a hundred 
ar more houses; among them was a church, with several stores 
and mills. 

At this place the temporary legislature, alrendy instituted by 
the settlers for mutual benefit in the absence of all other legiti- 
mate jurisdiction, holds its regular session. A mayor was elect- 
ed in the spring of 1345 ; and recently a printing press and ma- 
terials have been procured from New York for the purpose of 
publishing the territorial laws, with such other documents and 
papors as the interests of the community may require. 

This embryo city, situated as it is in a place so admirable in 
regard to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures,possesses ma- 
ny superior advantages in point of locality. 

The falls of the Wallamet are thirty feet perpendicular, and 
afford abundant water privileges for mills and factorios,—two 
important rivers, the Klackamus and Fualitine, find their dis- 
charge near it, while below is presented an uninte: ed navi- 
gation to the Ocean, and above it boats may ascend for a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles or more. The country contiguous is 
unsurpassed in fertility, and wil] undoubtedly soon acquire a dense 
population, r 

Another town, called Linnton, has recently been commenced 
upon the south bank of the Columbia, near the mouth of the 
Wallamet river, and bids fair to become of some importance. 

The settlements in the valley above, and at the Fualitine 
Plains, are scattered like those of the farming sections of our 


The most demponirat of these are situated as follows: one at 
the Wallamet Falls, about twenty-five miles below the Colum- 
bia, and the other in the Wallamet valley, some forty or fifty 
miles farther south. 

Both of the above belong to the Methodists, and may be con- 
sidered rich. 

There are two large farms and a store connected with the sta- 
tion in the Wallamet valley, and also large herds of cattle, hor- 
ses, and hogs ;—it is said to drive quite a profitable trade with the- 
Indians and settlers in the line of dry goods and groceries. 

The station at the Wallamet Falls has also a store, and carries. 
on a small business by way of morchandize. 

The two other stations ar> south and west of the last named, 
but have, as yet, no very extensive improvements in connection 
with them, 

The Methodists haye a press at one o“ their stations in Ore- 
pe which is employed in printing religious books for the bene» 

of the Indians. 

In addition to the different stations above alluded to, the Catho- 
lies hve several agents and teachers in this territory, who labor 
with great zeal aud earnestness to make proselytes to their own pe- 
culiar notions, ‘The number and locality of these agents | have 
not the necessary information to state. ‘They were, not long 
since, ander the superintendnece of one Father De Smit, a Jesuit 
ree and have exerted considerable influence among the Indian 
tri 

Nearly the entire trade of Oregon, at the present time, is in 
the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company, from whom dry goods 
and groceries may be obtained by the settlers at Jess than the 
common price in the United States ; this, as a necessary conso- 
quence, precludes all opposition. ‘he principal exports {raised 
at the stations or received by way of barter) are flour, fish, but- 
ter, choose, lumber, masts, spars, furs, and skins. 

The Forts, or trading establishments, are eighteen in all, and 
have alarge number OF hands employed about them, in conduct- 
jug the fur trade and laboring upon the farms and in the work- 

and mills. 
of these posts presents a ininiature town by itself, whose 
busy populace pursue most of the varied avocations incident to 
the more densely inhabited localities of civilized countries. 

We will not occupy the reader's time in an cxteuded dese 
tion of them severally, but rest content by simply giving tl 
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Westorn States ;—the same observation may also be applied in ref- 
erence to those upon the Umpqua river. . 
The sctiloment at Vancouver is more compact, and assumes 


the air of a flourishing village. It is near the falls of the Colum- 
bia, at the head of ship navigation, and is made the great com- 
mercial depot of the Hudson’s bay Company for the articles ree 
quired in their trade. 

Connected with the Fort is an extensive flouring mill, and also 
n saw-mill, which is saidtodoa very active and lucrative busi- 
ness. 

The numbor of buildings at Vancouver is not far from sixty, 
The site is'n most admirable one for some future emporium of trade 
and manufactures, Its water privileges are almost without lim- 
its, while its other advantages are equally inviting. 

The geographical condition of the country is such that, as it 
becomes setted, an enormous amount of commercial interest 
must necessarisy concentrate here; and doubtless, a more favorable 
locality fora city could not be selected upon the Columbia. It 
is destined to command «lniost the entire trade of Eastern and 
Middle Oregon. 

The agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company at present aro of 
great advantage to emigrants. They extend to them every rea- 
sonable assistance by selling goods and necessarics on credit at 
very low prices, and racal, Meir various products in payment 
upon most favorable terms. "They furnish seed-corn, pta po- 
tatoes, and other articles of liko nature, to the settlers, to be re- 
turned in kind at the end of the year, with a small additional a- 
mount by way of interost, 

This company is equally accommodating in other respects. It 
affords employment to numbers at a fair compensation, and a 
plies them with cattle, hogs, horses, and implements of agricu 
ture for their farms, Its agents and factors seem much disposed to 
encourage the influx of emigrants, and are never backward in 
evincing a friendly disposition by their acts. 

Perhaps no country is possessed of greater manufacturing fa- 
cilities than Oregon. Its numberless watercourses, with their 
frequent falls and rapids, upon every side, point out the sites for 
mills and factories, while the adjoining forests and hills produce 
the timber for thoir construction, and the metal for their nchin- 
ery ; and the plains and valleys, the food for their operatives, 
and raw materials for their fabrics. The ships of all nations a- 
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yi as sain carriers, and render accessible the best markets of 
worl 

A large portion of the steril and otherwiso valueless lands of 
the territory might be turned to account in the growth of 
wool, and the valleys and bottoms would easily yield exhaustless 
supplies of flax and hemp. The southwest displays her cotton 
fields, and the plains and hills hold out their rich stores of timber 
and minerals; the busy operatives and thrice effective machine- 

of the flourishing establishments, as yet scarcely lidden from 
view by the thin veil of futurity, would achieve the transforma- 
tion of these varied products into broadeloths, linens, calicoes, 
and oiher auxiliaries of comfort and utility ; while California, with 
thsother provinces of Mexico, the western Republics of South 
America, the islands of the Pacific, the Northwestern Coast, and 
the numerous Indian tribes of the interior, impatient to gaze up- 
on the evidences of creative skill, even now stand their willing 

urchasets. 

With such advantages before her, who might not augur well 
for the future pre-eminence of Oregon. 

But, in otlier respects, the prospect is stil] more flattering, Her 
extensive plains, valleys, and bottoms, need no Jong lapse of timo 
to trausform theni into smiling fields; her prairies and hills will 
then become thronged with countless herds of cattle and flocks of 

and the beet, pork, and wool of the stock-grower, butter 
and cheese of the dairytano, with all the surplus ol' the farmer, 
will find an inviting market at the populous manufacturing towns 
and commercial cities that will have sprang up close around him, 
nor need lie look elsewhere for n more lucrative disposal. 

An interchange of commodities with China, Japan, South A- 
merica, the Mast {ndies, and the Polynesian and Australian islands, 
will pour the wealth of nations into her Inp, and swell the opu- 
lence of her citizens. 

A continuous rail-rond, from the Mississippi and the great lakes: 
across the Rocky Mountains to the falls of the Columbia, (a pro- 
ject quite practicable, andeyen now seriously contemplated, ) will 
„open a new channel for commerce, and then our merchantmeri 
and whalers, instead of performing a dangerous homewaid-boun¢! 
voyage of twelve thousand miles, by doubling the southern ex. 
tremity of Africa, or that of the American continent, will dis- 
charge their cargues at the ports of Oregon for a°re-shipment tt 
every part of tha Union, and thus unite their aid in the magic 
work of up-building tlhe Great West. 
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enforced. Each individual should bo furnished with a good riding 
horse or a mule, a good percussion rifle, (bore thirty or thirlys 
five balls per Ib.) ammunition sufficient for five hundred rou 

= a butcher-knife, with pistols and tho requisites for procuring 

e. 

"The company should be divided into messes of six each, and 
one hunter and his assistant should be assigned to every two messes. 
Each mess should be provided with three pack-mules, exclusively 
for the transportation of its baggage and provision, and at least 
‘one loose animal for extra service. w 

It should be further furnished with two camp-kettles, a toma- 
hawk, a large tin mess-pan, and q tin cup and plate for each of 
its number. 

A light tent might also be taken if deemed necessary ; though 
such an article is of litle use. A robe and a blanket for bed- 
ding, four shirts and a single chango of clothes are as much bag- 
pes any individual should think of taking for bis own use, 

y these means bis movements will be froe and unencumbered, 
While the whole company pursues its way with case and rae 
pidity. 

On reaching his destination, the emigrant may procure every 
thing in the lino of dry goods, groceries, and the implements of 
husbandry, at less prices than in the States; hence the folly of 
burthening himself with extra baggage for a long and tiresome 


journey. 


Fort Ha]! is situated upon the Jeft bank of Lewis’, or Snake 
river, in the south-castern part of the territory, and in a rich 
bottom, near the confluence of the Pontneul, in longitude 112° 
20' 64” W., and latitude 43° 10/30” N. 1t correspouds in its 
structure with most of the other trading establisliments in the 
country. H was built in 1832, by Captain Wythe, of Boston, 
for the purpose of furnishing trappers with the ucedful supplies 
to exchange for beaver and other peltrias, and also to command 
the trade with the Snake Indians. 

Subsequently it was transferred to tho Hudson's Bay Company, 
in whose bands it has since remained. 

"The following incident connected with its early history, tends 
to illustrate the bold daring, and spirit of inbred republicanism, 
possessed by the American hunters frequenting the mountains, 

Soon after this post came into tho ion of iis present 
owners, several squads, on returuing from their regular hunts, 
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= Tt is thon that the mighty resources of aur national confedera+ 
g will begin more fully to develop themselves, and exhibit to an 

miring world the giant stridesof civilization and improvement, 
when liberty is their birthright, and freemen their nursing fathe 
ers. It needs no prophetic eye to foresee all this, nor the effort 
of centuries to transform this rough sketch of fancy into a more 
than sober reality. . 

The overland route, from Independence, Mo., to Fort Hall, af- 
fords a good wagon-rond ; but that from Fort Hall to Vancouver 
is generally considered impassable for other than pack-animals. 
It is said, however, that a new route has recently been discover- 
ed, by which wagons may be taken, without much difficulty, 
the entire distance. Should this report prove truo, the emigrant 
may convey everything needed for his comfort during the long 
journey before him. 

Emigrants should never go in companies exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred persons. ‘The reason for this is 
obvious,—they will proceed more harmoniously ; there will bo 
less difficulty in obtaining food for their animals ; loss delays en 
route ; a better opportunity for the procurement of provisions by 
hunting, and the number is amply sufficient for mutual defence, 

From my own experience and observation, I would advise thé 
use of pae ae, or horses altogether, instead of wagons, 
One pack-horse, suitably laden, would convey an ample supply 
of provisions and other necessaries fur two individuals, if recruit- 
ed by occasional levies upon the game that, in many cases, throng 
their course. 

A company thus equipped, can travel with far greater expedi- 
tion and even more comfortably. 

In case of sickness, a litter might easily be constructed for the 
convoyance of the invalid by affixing to a horse two light poles, 
some twelve or fiftcen feet in length, like the shafts of a wagon, 
the smaller extremities being fastened to the saddle and the lar- 
ger ones lot to drag upon the ground, while two short pieces 
placed transversely upon them, astern the horse, presentthe frame- 
work for a bed in which the sufferer may repose or lie at his ease, 
with as nuch quiet as the tender object of a mother’s care in its 
infantile cradle. 
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A company acting upon the above suggestions (numberin, 
two Mita) should employ an efficient pilot, with a oun 
ant and sixteen skilful hunters, 

Strict regulations for its government must also be adopted and 
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rendezvoused in its vicinity. According to the custom of tho 
Hudson's Bay Company on such occasions, the British fag was 
hoisted in honor of the event. Thereupon the proud mountaineers 
took umbrage, and forthwith sent a deputation to solicit from tha 
commandant its removal ; and, in case he should prove unwilling 
to comply, politely requesting that, at least, the American flag 
might bo permitted a place by its side. Both of which propo- 
sitions were peremptorily refused. 

Another deputation was then sent announcing that, unless the 
Briush flag was taken down and the stars and stripes raised ın its 
place within two hours, they would take it down by force, if ne- 
cessary. To this was returned an answer of surly defiance. 

At the expiration of the time named, the resolute trappers, mus- 
tering en masse, appeared before the fort, under arms, and de- 
manded its immediate surrender. 

The gates had alrendy been closed, and the summons was an- 
swered by a shot from the bastion. Several shots were forth- 
with exchanged, but without much damage upon either side ; the 
trappers directing their aim principally at the British flog, while 
the garrison, feeling ill-disposed to shoot down their own friends 
in honor of a few yards of parti-colored bunting, elevated their 
pieces and discharged them into the air. 

The result was that the assxilanis soon forced an entrance, took 
down and tore in pieces the hat d flag, and mounted that of their 
own country in its stead, amid deafening huzzas and successive 
rounds of riflery. 

The commandant and his sub-cronies, retreating to a room, 
barricaded the entrance, when the trappers promptly demanded 
their surrender upon the following terms : 3 

1. The American figg shall occupy its proper place hereafter. 

2. The commandant shall treat his captors to the best liquors 
in his possession, i 

3. Unless tho offenders comply with these conditions, the cap- 
tors will consider Port Hall and its contents as latviu] plunder, 
and act accordingly. 

After a short parley, the besieged agreed to a capitulation. In 
compliance with the second article uf the terms, a bafrel of whis- 
key, with sugar to match, was rolled into the yard, where tho 
head was knocked out, and the short but bloodless campaign was 
ended in wild frolicking, as tozst after toast was drunk in fancied 
honor of the American flag, and round after round of responsivo 
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cheers told who were they that stood evor ready to proudly hait 
it and rally beneath its broad folds. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Grizzly Bear of the Rocky Mountains—his ferocity—~instances of being 
encountered by the hunters and trappers. The trai Marriage Ceremony 
ever peformed in Oregon, in which a white person was inteyested—the pare 
ties concerned, &c.,—conclusion of the whole mutter. 


Turas are four varieties of bear found in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and countries adjacent,—the grizzly bear, the white, the 
red, aud the black. Or these, tte grizzly bear stands pre-emi- 
nent in ferocity and strength. He will generally flee at the sight 
or sceut of a man, and seldom attacks any one unless woun 
When shot, he almost invariably rans at full speed towards the 

t from whence the sound cumes, and wo to the unfortunate 
hunter who then comes in his way, unless fully prepared for a 
deadly encounter. ‘This animal reigns prince of the mountains, 
and every other beast within his wide realm acknowledges his su- 
premacy and pays him homage. Wolves and panthers dare not 
pie him, or dispute the ti-le of any thing, to which he lays 

jaim. Even the carcase of his prey, covered with the earth 
and rocks, which his cautious instinct teaches him to heap upon 
it, is unmolested, though hundreds of vagabond wolves and pan- 
thers might be fasting around. From the nature of these ani- 
mals, we leave the reader to judge, whether their moral honesty, 
or fear of vengeance, would be most likely to subdue their thiev- 
ish propensities, when hungry. = 

A bullalo dreads his presence far more than the dangerous a 
proach of the hunter, and will sooner bring into requirition their 
swiftest powers of flight on such occasions, With great difficulty 
a horse can be persuaded to go within any near distance of one 
of the n, even when led, arid The he will quail and tremble in 
every joint, from extroma terror. In pra ba grizzly bear stalks 
forth at pleasure in his majesty and strength, undisputed monarch 
of the wild solitudes in which is dwells, and no one dares oppose 
him. Some natural historians havo asserted that bears will not 
prey upon dead carcasos ; but hunters have known them to de- 
voar with avidity, the flesh of animals when nearly putrid. They 
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of killing any one of the various species of bear, common 
those regions, pass unimproved. Never did he think of fearing 
them, and was always the last to retreat in caso of a charge, 
When a bear appeared within any reasonable shooting distance 
of our huntor, it almost invariably fell a victim to his unerri; 
aim. But, ero long, this spirit of temerity proved the source 
lasting regret to its possessor. 

+ On one occasion, having shot at one of these animals, contra- 
ry to his usua? good luck, he only wounded it, The bear in turn 
now became the assailant, but received the contents of two pistols 
before it had ume to advance far, Our hunter at this crisis of 
the warfare, sprang to a neighboring tree, which he commenced, 
climbing. llis pursuer, gaining the tree almost as soon, likewise 
began his ascent. 

Here occurred a struggle between them,—the man to force his 
way upwards, and the bear to prevent him. ‘The former, draw- 
ing his butcher-knife, thrust it at the eyes ond nose of his antago- 
nist. Not fancying such sharp and pointed hints upon a delicate 
subject, Mr. Bruin caught hold of the hunter’s hand, and, as an 
earnest of deep sensibility, crushed it between his teeth; nor even 
then relinquishing his gripe. Transferred to the left hand, the 
knife continued its work, till tho sickening beast commenced 
sliding dowawar4—dragging the poor hunter also to the ground. 
Both struck nt the seme time ; but, at that instant the knife of 
the hunter pierced the henrt of his antagonist, and laid him dead 
at his feet. 

The unfortunate man, however, lost two of his fingers in the 
affray, and his hand was otherwise so much injured that he has 
never since recovered its use, 

While on this theme, we will add another anccdote of an ad- 
venture with a grizzly bear, whicù happened during an expedi- 
tion among the mountains. 

Several years since, an old trapper by the namo of Glass, with 
his companion, while on an excursion, came upona large grizzly 
bear. 

Bruin, having received the salute of two rifles, ns usual, 
tushed towards his uncivil assailams, who broke from him with 
all possible despatch. But Glass, stumbling, fell prostrate in his 
flight, and before he contd recover his feet, the infuriated beast. 
was upon him. » 

Now commenced a death-strugglo. The pistols of the hunter 
were both discharged in quick succession,—the ball of one en- 
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frequently kill buffalo, horses, and cattle, to gratify their propen- 
sity for animal food ; and, in such cases, they always drag their 
prey to some convenient spot, and perform the task of inhuma- 
mation by heaping upon it piles of rock or earth, to 2 depth of 

eral feet, for protection against the voracity of other beasts 
of prey. It is not uncommon, even, that they drag the entire 
carcase of a full-grown bull a distance of several yards, by the 
horns or tail, for this purpose,—so great is their strength and 
acute their sagacity. 

Many stories, of thrilling interest, are related of frightful en- 
counters with the grizzly bear, and the following ono is none the 
worse for being somewhnt comical. 

A few years since, a trapper having set his “ grappling irons” 
over nigi, returned to examine them in the morning, and, to his 
surprise, one of them was missing. After cautiously surveying 
the premises, under the impression that some renegade Indian 
hnd stolen his trap with its contents, he noticed the tracks of 
bears near by, which served at once to unravel the mystery of its 
abduction, 

He now began to muse upon his loss, as, without the missing 
trap, his set would be rendered incomplete; and, under present 
circumstances, the want of the thing greatly overbalanced ths 
worth of it, While thus ruminating, a slight noise among the 
neighboring cherry bushes cag his ear, which sounded like 
some ano beating with two sticks, ‘This induced bim to approach 
for the parpass of ass2rtaining tho cau33; whoa an opening ra- 
vealed to view a bear scated upon a log, and holding to his face 
the missing trap, tightly clasped to hisfore-paw. Mr. Bruin ap- 
peared to be regarding the strange instrument with close and 
scrutinizing attention, as if endeavoring to fully investigate the 
principles of its construction,--now gazing at it cndwise, then 
bringing its side in close proximity to his eyes; then turning it 
over to examine the opposite side ;—now, he would essay its 
bat and slightly taps it upon the lag. Rut this last is a 
gee operation,—he relinquishes it and resumes his former 

n-like movements, Watching this curious performance, 
the trapper could scarcely retain his gravity, or master his lave 
of the ludicrous sufficiently for the intended shot. He did, how- 
ever, and the comedy was suddenly transformed, a ła Shak- 
speare, to a tragedy, by leaving its actor struggling in death. 

An excellent hunter, who had lived in the Rocky Mot ntains 
for several years, had imbibed the Aabit of letting no opportunity 
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tering the bronst of his antagonist, and that of the other grazing 
his back. 

Smarting and maddoned by the pain of additional wounds, the 
bleeding monster continued the conflict with the fury of despera- 
tion,—tearing from the limbs and body of the unfortunate man 
large pieces of trembling flesh, and lacerating him with the deep 
thrusts of his teeth and claws. 

Meanwhile the sufferer maintained, with his butcher-knife, an 
obstinate defence, though with fast waning effort and strength, 
Finally, enfeebled from the loss of blood, and exhausted by tho 
extraordinary exertions of a desperate and uneqnal contest, he 
was unable to oppose further resistance, and quietly resigned 
himself to his fato. 

The bear, too, with the thick blood oozing from his numerous 
wounds, aud faint from the many stabs among his veins and 
ginews, seemed equally in favor of a suspension of hostilities 5 
and, extending himself across the hunter’s back, ho remained 
motionless for two hours or more. 

But now another enemy commences an ass4ult upon his vitals 
—thateneiny is death. In vain is every defensive effort. In 
vain aro a'l his struggles. He falls by the hunter’s side a life 
less corso. 

The setting sun bad cast his lurid glare upon the ensanguined 
spol, as the cowardly comrade of the miserable Glass ventured 
near to ascertain the result of the fierce and desperate encoun- 
ter. 

There lay the body of his deserted friend, stretched out 
upon the ground, apparently lifeless, and halftorn to piecos; 
and, by its side, lay the carcase of that enemy, which had 
waged with it such murderous war, cold and stiffened in the grasp 
of death! 

Now, doubly terrified at his loneliness, but still Setas by 
sordid motives, he stripped the formor of his arms and every oth 
er valualle, then no longer ueeded (as he supposed) by their 
owner, and, mounting his horse, started immediately for she pears 
est trading post. 

On his arrival he recounted the particulars of the fatal occur- 
rence,—carefully concealing, however, his own criminal cone 
duct. The story was accredited, and the name of Glass found 
place upon the long cataloguo of thosc who had fallcn a prey to 
wild beasts and savage men. 

Six weeks passed, and no one thought of the subject of our 
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sketch as nmong tho living. The general surprise, therefore, 
may be readily imagined, on opening the fort-gates one morning, 
at finding before thein the poor, emaciated form of a man, halt- 
naked. and covered with wounds and running sores, and so torn 
that the floshless bones of his logs and thighs wore exposed to 
view in places! and how this astonishment was heightened 
on recognising the person of Glass in the illy defined liner- 
ments uf his countenance—the very man so long regarded 
as an inhabitant of another world! A veritable ghost sudden- 
ly appearing upon the spot, could not have occasioned greater 
wonder ! 

But, sensations of pity and commiseration quickly succeeded 
thoso of surprise, and the unhappy sufferer was taken within 
doors and received from the hands oth Tiends that careful attention 
his situation so mach required. 

"The story of his misfortunes was thrillingly interesting. When 
left by his companion for dead, he was in a state of uncon- 
sciousnoss, with scarcely the breath of life retained in his 
mangled body. But, the soft night-wind staunchod his wounds, 
anda slight sleep partially revived him from his death-like 
stupor. 

With the morning, the slight sensations of hunger he began to 
experience were aiiaised 2 the raw flesh ofthe carcaso at 
his sido ; and, thus strengthened, by a slow and tedious effort he 
was enabled to reach a near stream and quench his thirst. Still 
further revived, he again, crawled to the carcase at the demands 
of nppetite. 

1n this manner he continued for three days, when the patre- 
scent corse compelled him to abandon it. 

‘Then it was he cominenced his tedious return tothe fort, (some 
seventy miles distant,) which he performed during an interval of 
forty successive days! ‘I'he whole of this long stratch he crawl- 
ed upon his hands and kuees,—subsisting, for the meanwhile, 
only upon insects, such as chance threw in his way, but passing 
most of tke tims without one morse! with which to appease the 
gnawings of hungor or renew his wasted strength. 

Yet, great as were his sufferings and intolerable as they may 
seem, he survived them all, and, by the kind attention of friends, 
soon recoverad, 

IIo stil! livos in the town of Taos, New Mexico, and frequent- 
ly relates to wondering listeners the particulars of this terrific 
and painful adventure. 
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His wishes were then disclosed by some diserect friend employed 
by him for the purpose. If the suitor and his present found fa- 
vor in the eyes of the father, he broke the matter to his daught- 
er, ond inquired into the state of her inclinations. Should her 
answer be favorable, the suit was accepted, and the lover was to 
make further presents to the father, of horses, canoes, and other 
‘valuables, according tothe beauty and merits of the bride ; look- 
ing forward, however, to a return in kind whenever they should 
go to honse-keeping, 

Never was the proverbial shrewdness of Comcomly exerted 
more ndroitly than on this occasion. He was a great friend of 
McDougal, aud pleased with the idea of having so distinguished 
a son-in-law ; but so favorable an opportunity of beneficdng his 
own fortune, was not likely to occur a second time, and ho deter 
mined to make the most of it. Accordingly, the negotiation was 
protracted with great diplomatic skill. Conference after confer- 
ence was held with the two hireling ambassadors: Comeomly 
was exorbitant in his demands , rating the charms of his duught- 
er at the highest price,and indeed she is represented as having 
one of the fistiest and most aristocratical nage inthetribe, ‘The 
preliminaries being at length happily adjusted, early in the after- 
noon of the appointed day, a squadron of canoes crossed from 
the village of the Chinooks bearing the royal family of Com- 
comly, and all his court. 

‘That worthy chief landed in princely state, arrayed in a bright 
blue blanket, with an extra allowance of paint and feathers, and 
attended by a troop of half naked warriors and nobles. A horse 
was in waiting to receive the princess, who was mounted behind 
one of tho clerks, on the animal, and thus conveyed, coy but 
compliant, to the fortress. Hero she was reccived with devout, 
though decent joy, by her expecting bridegroom. 

Der bridal adornments, at first cnused some little dismay, hav- 
ing painted and annointed herself for the occasion according to 
the Chinook toilet; by dint, however, of copious ablutions, she 
was [reed from all adventitious color and fragrance, and it is said 
she entered into the nuptial stete, the cleanest princess that had 
ever been known, of the somewhat unctuous tribe of Flot heads. 

From that time forward, Comeomly was a daily visiter at the 
fen and was admitted into the most intimate councils of his son- 

in-law. 

As we have beforo stated, the fate of Astorin was consummated 
by a regular ceremonial, when Captain Black arrived in the 
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As this chapter savors somewhat of the serio-comiral, the 
reader may be amused with an account of the first nuptial cere- 
mony cvor performed in Oregon, ‘This took place on the 20th 
of July 1813, aud the galiant Duncan McDongal of the Pacific 
For Conran was the happy groom on that august occasion, 
and the daughter of Comcomly, chief of the Chinook tribe of 
Indians, was the fair bride. In March of the above mentioned 
ear, McDougal yisited the north side of the Columbia river, at 
ts mouth, where Comcomly and his people resided in primeval 
simplicity ; and on his return, a wave broke over his boat, and 
upset itin a gale. Atthisimportant juncture, the one-eyed chief 
showed himself the white man’s friend, and come bounding over 
the waves in his light canoe, and snatched Mc from a watery 
grave. He took him back to his village, and hospitably enter- 
Ee him for three days. During this time, Comeomly made 
is people perform antics before his redoubtable visitor, und his 
wives and daughters endeavored by all the endearing and sooth- 
ing arts of women, to find fayor in his eyes. Some of the daught- 
ers of his majesty, even painted themselves with red clay, 
and annointed with fish oil, to give additional odour and lustre to 
their charms. Mr. McDougal, though rough and weather-heaten, 
seems to have had a heart ja tothe influence of the gen- 
tler sex ; but whether it was first trifled with on this occasion, or 
not, remains in profound uncertainty. Many uncharitable his- 
torians are unwilling to award to Mr. McDougal that goodness of 
heart which first prompted this union ; such, affirm, that it was 
a high state alliance—n great stroke'of policy, They say, the 
factory had to depend, in a grent measure, on the Chincoks for 
rovisions. They were at present friendly, but it was tobe 
feared they would prove otherwise, should they discover the weak- 
ness and exigencies of the post, and the intention to leave the 
country, ‘This alliance, therefore, would infaltibly rivet Com- 
comly to the interests of the colonists, and with him the power- 
ful tribe of Chinooks. Be this asit may, and itis hard to fathom 
the real policy of governorsand princes. McDougal despatched 
twoof the clerks as ambassadors extraordinary, to wait upon 
the old chiefiain, and make overtures for the heart and hand of 
his daughter. The Chinooks, though not a very refined nation, 
were found to have notions of matrimonial etiquette that would 
not disgrace the most refined sticklers for settlements and pin- 
money. The suitor repaired, not to the bower of his lady-love, 
but to her father’s lodge, and throws down a present at his feet. 
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Racoon. Attended by his officers, the captain entered the fort, 
and caused the British standard to be erected, broke a bottle of 
wine, and declared, in a loud voice, that he took possession of the 
establishment and of the country, in the name of George III, 
changing the name of Astoria to that of Fort George. The 
Chinook warriors, who had offered their services to repel the 
strangers, were present on this occasion, McDougal explained 
it to them as a friendly arrangement, but they shook their heads 
wisely, considering it an act of subjugation of their ancient allies. 
They regretted that they had complied with MeDouga!'s wishes, 
in Jaying aside their arms, and remarked that, however the A- 
mericans might conceal the fact, they were undoubtedly all sZaves; 
nor could they be persuaded of the contrery, until they beheld 
the Raccoon depart wihtout tak'n į away any prisoners. 

As to Comcomly, he never after prided himself upon his white 
agn-in-law, but whenever he was asked about him, shook his 
head mournfully, and replied, that his daughter had perpetrated a 
great mistake, and, instead of getting a great warrior for a hus- 
hand, had married herself to a squaw, 
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and thence proceeding by land, reached the Pacific, July 224, 
1793, at the mouth of an inlet near the Princess Royal Islands 
in latitude 52° 20. 

"The T'ucoutelin was for some time supposed to be a branch of 
the Columbia, but is the stream now known as Frazer’s River, 
emptying into the Straitof Fuca, Mackensie's Journal of these 
two expeditions was published at London in 1802. 

Tho first establishment of the British fur traders beyond the 
Rocky Mountains was made in 1806, when Mr. Simon Frazer, 
a Member of ihe North West Company, established a trading 
post on Frazer's Lake, near the 54th parallel of latitude, in the 
country now called New Caledonia. In the year 1811, Mr. 
"Thompson, the astronomer of the North-West Company, henr- 
„ing of the projected establisnment of a factory at the inouth of 
the Columbia by Americans, made his way with a party down the 
northern branch of the Columbia, built a few huts, and opened a 
trade with the Flat Head and Kootenie Indians, ond hastened 
down to the mouth of the Columbia, only to find the American 
party already in possession. 

"The Hudson's Bay and North-West Companies, have ever since 
their establishment, been at enmity with each other. 

This variance, which previous to the year 1814 had only been 
exhibited by the commission of trifling injuries by each company 
against the other, in that year, broke out in open war between 
the rival parties, in the course of which various trading posts 
were taken and barnt, and in 1816, a battle was fought, between 
a party of Scotchmen, occupying a post on the Red River, under 
a grant from the Hudsan's Bay Company, and a party belonging 
to the North-Wert oimpany, in which the Scotchmen were 
routed, and cighteen of their number killed. These affaire be- 
ing brought before tho British Parliament, in 1822 n compromise 
was effected between the two rival companies, by which they 
were united under tho name of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
by act af Parliament this company received grants fur exclusive 
trate in all the territories north of Canada and the United States, 
as also in those west of the Rocky Mountains, and the servants 
of the company were commissioned lo act as Justices of the Peace, 
go that the jurisdiction of the Courts of Upper Canada was ear- 
ried lo the shores of the Paste. 

According tothe terms of the convention of 1818, British 
subjects were equally eatitled with American citizens to trade in 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains, which arrangement 
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The British Government, which, sinca the exploration of Hud- 
son’s and Baffin’s Bays, about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had been anxious to explore the regions lying west of those 
waters, as well with the purpose of discovering a water commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,'as of ascertain- 
ing its capabilities for commercial pursuits, in 1669, granted the 
entire region lying around Haudson’s Bay to an as-ociation of 
London Merchants, called the fludson’s Bay Company, with the 
understanding that this Company should endeavor to obtain accu- 
rate in‘ormation on these subjects, Accordingly, in 1769, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company sent out Mr. Samuel ifearne on an ex- 
ploring expedition west of Hudson's Bay. In this expedition he 
discovered Great Slave Lake and other smaller Lakes, from one 
of which a stream issued, flowing towards the north. ‘This river 
called the Coppermine, he traced to its termination in a sea, 
which he supposed to be the Pucific Ocenn, near the 68th paral- 
lel of latitude. ‘I'he information obtained by him, though con 
sidered highly important by Great Britain, had no direct connex- 
ion with that part of the continent known as the Territory of 
Oregon, and is inserted here, only because considered advisable 
togivea brief account of the most important expeditions made 
by the British, by land. 

Inthe year 1787 the principal fur traders in Canada formed 
themselves into an association called the North West Company, 
and in the course of the next two years extended their operations 
as far as Lake Athabasca, near the 59th parallel of latitude, 800 
miles boyond Lake Superior, from which point they in 1759 sent 
out Mr. Alexander Mackenzie to explore tho regions lying far- 
ther west. In this journey lie discovered a river situnted west of 
the Coppermine which he called Mackenzie's River. 

1n a second expedition in 1792-3 he crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains and descended a river called the Tacouteha, a short distance, 
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has proved of immense advantage to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which has availed itself of the opportunities thus presented to 
their fullest extent, and has now become truly powerful in all 
that region west of the Rocky Mountains, Inthe wordsof Mr. 
Greenhow, “ This company is indeed a powerful body, or rather 
a great power in America. lis posts may be found occupying 
all the most important points in those regions; its boats may be 
met on every stream, conveying British manulactures to the inte- 


rior, or furs to the great depositories on the sen-board, fur ship- 
ment to England in British vessels, aud the Indians ore every- 
where so tutored and managed by its agents, that they have been. 
the willing slaves of the Assosiation, and are ready at any time: 
to strike at i's adversuries.”” 

‘The affairs of this company are managed by a Governor, De-~ 
puty Governor, and Board of Directors, resident in London, by 
whom all orders are issued, and to whom all the reports and ac~ 
counts are randered. 

‘The officers, superintendents and employees of the company 
in America, rre mostly natives of Great Išritaio, and the hunt- 
era, trappers, voyageurs, &c., are priucipally Indians, half- 
breeds, and French Canadians, The strictest discipline and sub- 
ordination are everywhere observed, the country is divided into- 
districts, each of which is under the immediate supervision af an 
agent, who receives and distributes the goods sent from England, 
and forwards, the furs collected to the grand depots at Montreal, 
on the St. Lawrance, York factory, on Hudson's Bay, and Fort 
Vancouver on the Columbia, From Fort Vancouver the furs 
are shipped direct to London by ships which arrive annually, 
bringing merchandise for the trade. They havo also a stemnboat. 
and several smaller vessels of from one to three Imndrod tuns 
burthon, all armed, employed along the const. The amount of 
furs obtained by the Company is estimated at about one million 
of dollars annually, of which one sixth is from the territory west 
of the Racky Mountains. 

The following extract of aleiter froin Capt. Spalding, of the: 
Ship Lausanne, of New York, gives still further information in 
rogari to the operations of this Company, so lately as the year 
1811. 

t Tha fur trads is entirely monopolized by this Company, but, 
not content with this, they are turning their attention to overy 
other branch of business. For instance, they huve taken posses. 
sion of almost every oligible spat in Oregon where there rx a wa- 
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ter power or a good site for factories, they have erected mills, 
beth saw and flour mills, with the view of supplying the Sand- 
wich Islands with lumber and flour, and the Russians at the north 
with flour and butter from their farms; they are, in fact, grasping 
-at everything, and unless our Government insists on our just rights, 
and drives them out of the Columbia, they will certainly succeed 
in driving all the American commerce, both fromthe Sandwich 
Aslands and California, as they have already done from the North 
West coast. Their resourses are immense, and their ambition 
unbounded. They annually send a large party through the ac- 
knowledged territory of the United States, trap beaver and kill 
sen-otter. Their trapping party this last year consisted of about 
seventy men, and they brought in an average quantity of 260 
beaver to each man, all caught within our territory, say 18,200 
beaver worth five dollars each, making the sum total or full val- 
ue of the skins, ninety-one thousand dollars, all, or nearly all, 
taken south of the Columbia and north of California. 

“ At present, the Company cultivate about 3000 acres of land, 
and raise about 18,000 bushels of wheat, 14,000 bushels of pota- 
toes and 8000 bushels of pas. ‘They have a large number of 
men in their employ, four ships, two schooners and a steamboat. 
‘They have several posts on the south side of the Columbia, and 
take out of the river probably not less than five hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, while our Government remains perfectly pas- 
sive and unconcerned. 

Having givon a brief account of the expeditions by sea and 
land, to the Territory of Oregon, it now remains to offer a suc- 
cinct account of the treaty stipulations relative to the same coun- 
try. By the tenth article of Utrecht which was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 1713, it was agreed that com- 
missioners should be named to determine within a year * the 
limits which are to be fixed between the said Bay of Hudson, 
and the places appertaining tothe French,” and also “to describe 
and settle, in like manner, the boundaries between the other Brit- 
ish and French colonies, in thoso parts ;” and in conformity with 
the above article, the said commissioners estnbjished the boundary 
between Canada and Louisiana on the one side, and the [ludson’s 
Bay and North West Companies on the other, by “a line to com- 
inence at a cape or promontory on the Ocenn in 58° 31’ north 
latitude; to run thence south-westwardly to latitude 49° north 
from the eguator, and along that line AU westward.” 
The single word indefinitely, the British have endeavored te 
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Britain, it was agreed, “that all territory, places, and possessions 
whatever,taken by either party from the Sale dao, or after the 


war,” (except certain islands in the Atlantic, claimed by both na- 
tions,) “ should be restored without delay ;” and in accordance 
with the treaty, the settlement at the mouth of the Columbia, 
called Astoria, and by tho British, Fort George, was on the 6th 
of October, 1818, restored by tho British Government, to the U. 
States, and this restoration of the settlement, was made without 
any reservation of rights to the country ; ns will be shown by 
theact of delivery, annexed: thus virtually acknowledging tho 
claim of the United States. 

“In obedience to the commands of his Royal Highness, tho 
Prince Regent, signified in u despatch fiom the Right Honora- 
ble the Earl Bathurst, addressed to the partners or agents of the 
North-West Company, bearing date the 27th of January, 1818, 
and in obedience to a sul uent order, dated the 26th of July, 
from W. L. Sheriff, Esq., Captain of his Majesty’s Ship Andro- 
mache, we, the undersigned, do, in conformity to the first article 
of the Treaty of Ghent, restore to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, through its agent, J. B. Prevost, Esq., the settlement 
of Fort George, on the Columbia River. 

“ Given under our hands, in triplicate, a Fort George, (Co- 
lumbia River,) this 6th day of October, 1818. 

(Sigacd,) 
P. Hickey, Captain of his Majesty’s Ship Blossom. 
J. Keita, of the North-West Company.” 

By the third article of the convention of 1813, between the 
United States aud Great Britain, **it is agreed that any country 
that may be claimed by either party on the North-West coast of 
America, westward of the Stoney Mountains, shall, together with 
its harbors, bay's and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers with- 
in the same, be free and open for the terin of ten years from the 
date of the signature uf the present convention, to the vessels, 
citizens and subjects of the two Powers; it being well understood, 
that this agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice ofany 
claim, which either of the two high contracting parties may have, 
to any part of the said country.” 

By tho first article of the convention of 1327, it was agreed 
by the United States and Great Britain, that the provisions of the 
third article of the convention of 1818, should be “ indefinitely 
extended and continued in force in the same manner as if all the 
provisions of the said article were herein spevifically stated.” 
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limit or expunge ever since the discovery of the Columbia by 
Americans. And why? Simply because if the line of partition 
were continued tothe Pacific Occan, or “indefinitely” on the 49th 
parallel, it would cut off Great Britain from the mouth of the 
Columbia, its harbor, and the rich and timbered region along the 
banks of that river ; thus rendering the territory comparatively 
valueless to her. Her aim therefore has been to mako that *in- 
definite” line, definite; and to check its course at the Rocky 
Mountains, 

By the treaty of Versailles, in 1763, betwen France and Great 
Britain, the northern boundary of Louisiana is clearly recognised 
to be a line drawn due west from the source of the Mississippi, 
assigning to England, the territory north of the 49th parallel of 
latitude and cast of the Mississippi. 

At that time, Great Britain claimed no other portion of the 
Continent. In a report, made by Mr. Cushing, to the House of 
Representatives, Jan. 4th, 1839, (to which the author is endebted 
for valuuble information) we find the following sentence, relative 
to this subject. 

“ As between France and Great Britain, or Great Britain and 
the United States, the successor of all the rights of Franca, the 
question af boundary would seem to be concluded by the treaty 
of Versailles ; in which Great Britain relinquishes, irrevocably 
all pretensions west of the Mississippi.” 

In the year 1762, Louisiana, which was originally scttled by 
the French, was ceded to Spain, which nation retained possession 
of it until 1800, and then retroceded it to France ; “the same 
in extent, as it now is in the hands of Spain, as it was when 
France formerly possessed it, and as it should be according to 
the treaties subsequently made between Spain and other nations.’ ? 

On the 30th of April, 1883, Louisiana came into the hands of . 
the United States, by purchase from France, “ with all its rights 
and appurtenances, as fully and in the same manner, as it had 
been acquired from Spain,” in 1800. 

By the terms of the convention between the United States and 
Russia, signed at St. Petersburgh in 1824, it was agreed that 
thereafter, “there should not be formed by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, any establishment upon tha North-West coast of Ams- 
rica, to the north of 54° 40’ of north latitude, and thero should 
none be formed by Russian subjects, south of the same parallel.’” 

By the first article of the treaty of Ghent, which was signed 
in 1314, by the Plenipotentiaries of the United States and Great 
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By the second article of the same convention, it was agreed 
that either party might, “on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, annul and abrogate this conven- 
tion ; and it shall in such case be accordingly annulled and abro- 
gated, after the expiration of the said term of notice?" 

Tn the articles of these conventions, it should be distinctly no- 
noticed, that no reference whatever is made ‘o the possession ; 
which was in the most formal manner, acknowledged by the de- 
livery of Astoria to the United Siates, under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Ghent, previously noticed, to be vested in the Uni- 
tod States. 

According to the established laws of nations, the title to the 
Oregon ‘erritory depends upon the first discovery and occupan- 
ey, and upon purchase and cessions by treaty, from the first dis- 
coverer or occupant. 

In the preceding pages, it is clearly shown that the Spaniards 
first discovered and surveyed the coast, that the Columbia was 
first soen and entered by Captain Gray, an American navigator, 
who gave it the name of his own ship—that an American party, 
under Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, first explored the Columbia from 
its source to its mouth, where they built Port Clatsop ; and spent 
the winter of 1805-6 there. That the Pacific or American Fur 
Company, at the head of which was Mr, Astor, a merchant of 
New York, formed the first permanent settlement at the mouth of 
the Columbia, and along the Columbia River. ‘That this settle- 
ment was taken possession of by the British, during the war, and 
subsequently restored to the United States Government, under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Ghent, without any reservation of 
the right of sovereignty; that by the Treaty of Utrecht, Great 
Britain relinquished irrevocably all title to the country south of 
the 49th parailcl, in favor of France, and by the treaty of 1303, 
between the United States and Franee, the United States became 
successor to France, in that part of her dominions, and by treaty 
with Spain, subsequently ratified and acknowledged by Mexico, 
the United States becanie possessed of all the rights of Spain 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the 42d parallel. 

Such has evor been the nature of our title to Oregon—such 
the pata upon which we have ever founded our claim to the 
whole of the rich country watered by the Colubia ; and almost 
any one of thesə positions, would be sufficient to establish our 
claim against that of any and every other nation. 

The A SAA of a territory, and actual possession of it, is uni- 
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versally acknowledged to give the right to form settlements throgh- 
out the same ; so also, the discovery of a rivor and taking pos- 
session of a post upon it, within a resonable time, give the right 
to form settlements in every portion of the territory drained by 
such river, or its tributarios. 

That the United States Government has obtained such a right 
tothe Territory of Oregon, is abundantly proved—and this right 
has nevor been relinquished, nor forfeited by non user. That 
we took possession within a reasonable time, is admitted on all 
hands. Our post on the Columbia, was taken possession of by the 
British in time of open war—and after the concluding of peace, 
was restored to the United States Government, without reserva- 
tion ; and by the terms of the convention of 1813, by which Brit- 
ish subjects were allowed to hunt, fish, and trade in the territory, 
it was declared that no portion of that agreement should be con- 
strued to the projudice of any claim which either party had to 
the country, 


EMIGRANT ROUTE, 


FROM 


MISSOURI TO OREGON. 


Eyucrants to Oregon Territory, cross the Rovky Moun- 
tains by the South Pass, a gap of about 20 miles wide, Itis i| 
at the head of the Sweet Water River, a tributary of | 
the North Fork of the Platte or Nebraska, nnd in Jatitude | 
42° 25' N., and longitude 109? 10 W., 950 miles from the | 
mouth of the Kanzas River, and 1174 (rom the mouth of the | 
Columbia. The following are the distances of the principal | 
points on the route:— - ti 


aFrom Westport, Mo., to Kon-} America Falis, = 22 
30 Lewis River Crossings £50 

To Plano River, 245: Fort Boise, - + . 129 | 
Forks of Plane River, 115 Burn Riven- > - 114 | 
Chimney Kock, + - 150 and Roni, = | 
Scot’s Blu, =- .- 20? Fort Wallawallo, - 

Fort Laramie, - + 60; Jolu Dny’s River, - 

Red Buties, © - $ Falls River - - 

Rock tndepeudence, 2 Iso Columbia, 

South Pass, + - $ Ulsendas > oy 

Green River, + - 3 Fort Vancouver, < 

Bear River, + - - 130: Oregon City, > 

For Hall, - - 60; 


Total from Westport to Oregon City, 2040 miles. 
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H. Taylor Morris 

inscription at base: 

Call not back the dear departed 
Anchored safe where storms are o'er 
On the border land we left them 
Soon to meet and part no more 


Iva L. 

daughter of H. T. & A. J. Morris 
inscription: 

Not lost, blest thought, 

But gone before, 

Where we shall meet 

To part no more. 


Hannah Watt 
Died 1887 


Henry Taylor Morris and Annie Jane Morris were my great-great-grandparents. Their daughter 
Iva died of consumption as a child. Taylor died of Bright's disease in his early 40s. 


Hannah Boyle Dickerson Morris Watt was a pioneer who arrived in Oregon in 1845 with her 
second husband, Simeon C. Morris and her two daughters, Mary Jane Dickerson and Margaret 
Dickerson. They settled in the Lafayette area, where Henry Taylor Morris was born. 


Hannah's last husband was James Watt, whose relatives founded the town of Amity. She was well 
known in the area as Grandma Watt. The Oregon Historical Society has a photo of 
her: https://digitalcollections.ohs.org/uploads/r/oregon-historical-society- 


library/e/f/2/ef22d0edd10682c11b9dbef9f14a928a7488f9e3 141 8ebf3241cldd8c0a21c53/04d791 
01-ae10-433c-8e9c-50ed41c0b64b-OrgLot500 A 199.jpg 


I believe Mary Jane Dickerson, who married a Hendricks, is also buried in the Masonic 
cemetery. 
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TELL ME ABOUT IT 


A full lite and time can 
offset disappointments 


DEAR CAROLYN: 

Several times in the past 
few years, leadership roles 
and spots in selective groups 
that I really wanted have 
gone to other people. For 
the most part, I am at peace 
with this; I had my grieving 
period, and I try my hardest 
not to let it affect my day-to- 
day life. However, it is very 
difficult to watch the people 
who were chosen for these 
positions not doing a better 
job than I know I could do, 
and not appreciating what 
they have been given as 
much as I would, when I 
know I was just as qualified, 
if not more; worked just 
as hard, if not more; and 
wanted the positions just as 
much, if not more. 

I feel guilty that I am 
having these snide thoughts 
— these people are perfect- 
ly nice and have done noth- 
ing wrong to me personally. 
I don't want to be the kind 
of person who harbors 
grudges and stays bitter 
over these things. How do I 
move on, so I can stop feel- 
ing so miserable? 

— Feeling Overlooked 

Could be worse! They 
could succeed! 

Still, I’m not sure there is 
a cure for watching some- 
one prove you should have 
gotten their job. 

Schadenfreude leaves 
a guilty aftertaste, as you 
rightly point out. Dammit. 

Corrections — where 
they say “oops” and hand 
the job to you after all — 
are rare, if not unicorns. 

Reframing is a great 
option when your life takes 
a rewarding turn after a 
rejection, allowing you to 
credit the rejection for mak- 
ing the good thing possible. 
But it is a bit like waiting 
for your life to happen. 

Averting your eyes is a 
strong, underrated approach 
— I get so few chances to 
counsel denial! — but only 
when used sparingly. Leav- 
ing everywhere puts you 
nowhere. 

Logic, maybe? I’m all for 
it: It’s true that you don’t 


know, can't know, whether 
you deserved the job equal- 
ly or wanted it more, or 
would have done it better, 
worked as hard, or appre- 
ciated it more. It’s also 

true that selective positions 
generally could be filled 
many times over by quali- 
fied candidates, so someone 
deserving almost always 
goes home empty-handed, 
you included. It’s true that 
people choosing candidates 
are flawed and can make 
mistakes. It’s true that 
accepting this and moving 
on and remaining open to 
new O, nities is the 
only way to live fully and 
not go nuts. And win one 
eventually. Yay logic. But 
now try to tell your feelings 
how great logic is. 

Time and maturity are 
cures since they ease both 
competitiveness and the 
disappointment of losing, 
but if, “You'll feel better in 
a few decades,” is the only 
cure, then there is no cure. 

Creating your niche, then 
owning it? Yes!! Also slow. 

So I have this: If you 
can't beat it, dilute it. 

When your nagging dis- 
appointments and the next 
competition are all you 
have, they’re all you think 
about. When you have other 
pursuits besides competitive 
work/school, however, ones 
that aren’t subject to judges 
or a selection committee or 
aimed at a prize — when 
they’re entirely your own 
— then your life will have 
less room for these disap- 
pointments to settle in. 

Such interests must be 
genuine to be effective, but 
you can prod them along, 
whether it’s cultivating hob- 
bies or immersing yourself 
in friends or singing badly 
to your playlists in the car. 
Anything but notches in 
the “success” belt. I ask 
you, does your dog care 
that you lost out to a lesser 
candidate? No, he does not. 
(Good dog.) Full lives can 
absorb a lot. 

Email Carolyn Hax at 
tellme @washpost.com. 


ROHSE COLORED GLASSES 


When steamboats plied the Yamhill 


If Presi- 
dent Millard 
Fillmore 
had come to 
visit, Yamhill 
County could 
not have 
been more 
agog. McMinnville’s 
_ One day Elaine Rohse 
in May is fascinated by 
1851, settlers words, books 
flocked to and writing 
LaBonte's — and spends 
Landing, = are 

satin} 

pe os a Pelos 
to see the 


happening: a steam-propelled 
boat on the Yamhill River for 
the first time. 

That sternwheeler, Hoosier 
No. 1, was a strange looking 
craft, reconstructed from the 
longboat of a sailing vessel, 
powered by a piledriver 
engine, driven by a clattery 
pinion gear. Her first run, 
in the spring of 1850, was 
between Portland and 
Oregon City, but competition 
from a speedier steamer, 
Black Hawk, ended that. 

So the Hoosier went to 
the Butteville, Champoeg, 
Dayton and Lafayette run. 

Despite navigational 
challenges, the sleepy, 
narrow, winding, mustard- 
colored Yamhill was the 
umbilical cord by which 
county farmers hoped to 
connect their produce to 
lower Willamette markets. 

Flowing northeast from 
its Coast Range source, 
the Yamhill empties into 
the Willamette. Its main 
branches, the North Yamhill 
and larger South Yamhill, 
merge into a main stream. 
The river is reasonably 
navigable, with two trouble 
points: the sandbar at its 
mouth and Yamhill Falls, a 
mile below Lafayette. 

Lacking roads early on, 
rivers were the primary 
transportation routes, with 
settlers first making do 
with canoes and small 
boats. Ferries helped with 
river crossings. In Yamhill 
County, the Yamhill River 
was all important. It birthed 
two port towns: Dayton, 
five miles upstream, and 


Lafayette, two miles farther 
west. McMinnville, 11 
miles upstream, was head of 
navigation. 

Although not navigable at 
Carlton, the North Yamhill 
was dammed there to form 
Carlton Lake for log storage, 
and Carlton became a 
logging and mill town. 

Newberg was served by 
boats plying the navigable 
Willamette, but passengers 
wanting to get to Portland 
went to the Dayton landing 
to board, any morning from 
6:30 to 7, and arrived in 
Portland between 3 and 5 
p-m. 

Help came for farmers in 
1850 when James D. Miller 
began operating his 65-foot- 
long, 26-inch deep flatboat, 
rowed by four Klickitat 
Indians. But flatboats 
couldn’t compete with the 
sternwheelers that moved 
freight faster and cheaper. 

And then, all over Western 
Oregon, steamers unzipped 
the land. 

Hoosier No. I, later 
followed by Hoosiers Nos. 
2 and 3, gave way to the 
Washington, a larger iron 
boat. The sidewheeler 
Multnomah showed up 
on the Yamhill. And the 
Canemah. 

Other steam-driven boats 
joined upper-river traffic: 
the Oregon, Shoalwater, 
Portland and Wallamet. Only 
when low water exposed 
the sandbar at the Yamhill's 
mouth were boats unable to 
ascend. 

In 1857, the Elk joined 
the Yamhill run and on Sept. 
28, 1858, made headlines. 
A mile below the mouth of 
the Yamhill, a boiler blew 
up, sending most of the boat 
skyward, and catapulting 
the captain into a large 
cottonwood tree. For years 
thereafter, pilots and captains 
pointed out that tree to 
travelers on the river. 

Around Jan. 1, 1860, the 
James Clinton began the run 
to Butteville, Champoeg, 
Dayton, Lafayette and 
McMinnville, but it burned 
at Linn City in April, 1861. 
From that vessel’s salvaged 
machinery, Capt. John T. 
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Apperson built a boat and 
named it the Unio. James D. 
Miller bought the boat, and 
looked askance at its name. 
But in that Civil War era he 
was reluctant to add the final 
“n” to the name because of 
sympathy in Oregon for the 
Southern cause. 

So Miller took the Unio 
to the Lafayette landing 
and one night, under cover 
of darkness, replaced the 
name board with the fully 
spelled “Union” — to the 
astonishment of viewers the 
next morning. 

During the lifespan of 
the Yamhill Steamboat 
Co., organized in 1859, it 
ol the James Clinton, 

amhill, Union and St. 
Claire. And during the 
terrible flood of 1861, the St. 
Claire became famous. S. K. 
Smith and Alonzo Vickers 
devised a daring plan to 
ride the steamboat over the 
Oregon City Falls. Everyone 
turned out for the occasion. 

Beacon fires were lit 
at the top of the bluffs in 
observance of this plunge 
over the roiling water. Smith, 
at the wheel, readied for the 
run down. Minutes later, the 
St. Claire plunged into the 
eddy on the Oregon City side 
of the river; the tiller rope 
broke and the boat ran its 
flat nose under the eaves of 
a one-story house, painted 
yellow, and knocked in the 
siding. 

The plan called for the 
captain to pull the whistle if 
the two were still alive and 
the boat dry, and Corning 
writes, “As the triumphant 
toot-toot-toot echoed up the 

iver ... a shout went up from 
the massed onlookers.” 

That was the only 
steamboat ever to go over 
those falls. 


Editor's note: This col- 
umn from the archives 


was originally published 
in 2009. 


Some strange looking 
crafts appeared on the 
rivers, headed, perhaps, by 
the Hay Burner. In 1860 
an entrepreneur, hoping to 
devise a boat that operated 
more cheaply, contrived 
a scow with treadmill 
machinery — powered by 
cattle and hay. On its maiden 
voyage, the boat went 
aground and there it stayed 
as the cattle ate nearly all the 
“fuel.” 

After it was pulled off the 
shore, it continued downriver 
to Canemah, but then lacked 
“fuel” to go against the 
current back to Corvallis. 
The captain sold his oxen 
and turned to other ideas. 

In 1900, McMinnville’s 
longtime hopes for year- 
round navigability were 
boosted with completion 
and opening of the Yamhill 
Locks, with fanfare never 
before seen as the first ship 
through the locks, the Bonita, 
headed for McMinnville. But 
still, the Yamhill presented 
problems: Dam and locks 
required extensive repairs, 
log rafts took their toll. Then 
the railroads came. In 1954, 
the Yamhill Locks closed. 

Today, no clattery pile- 
driven steamship, no vessels 
stuck on sandbars, no 
explosions tossing captains 
into cottonwoods disturb the 
mustard-colored Yamhill. 

Today, the river dozes and 
dreams of glory days when 
steamers plied its waters. 

Elaine Rohse can be 
reached at rohse5257@ 
comcast.net. 
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History in the wringer 


Chinese laundries played vital, troubled role in 19th century local economy 


By KIRBY NEUMANN-REA 
Of the News Register 

A group of about 50 people 
glimpsed a little-known part 
of Yamhill County history — 
the life and times of 19th and 
20th century Chinese immi- 
grants — in a talk in the his- 
toric ballroom of the former 
Elks Lodge. 

The event late last month 
was the second in the city of 
ervation Speaker Series. 

Tiffany Henness credited 
the Old Elks building's for- 
mer owners, Marilyn Worrix 
and her late husband, Mat- 
thew, “for the work they did 
to preserve the history of 
what they found in the base- 
ment.” The building, in the 
500 block of Northeast Third 
Street, was built in 1908 and 
also housed the town’s first 
motion picture theater, the 
Gaiety, and was also known 
as the Tempo Building. 

Henness, who thanked 
building owner Marilyn Kosel 
“for inviting us to her private 
home.” Kosel said that for 
now events in the space are 
limited to hosted meetings or 
gatherings such as you would 
do in a large home. 

“We can host things like 
this that are part of the com- 
munity, and we can't charge 
admission,” said Kosel, who 
poured complimentary wine 
for the occasion, 

“It's very cool,” Kosel said. 
“There are some amazing 
artifacts that have been loved. 
It was kind of Matt Worrix's 
passion to put those together. 
A lot were found in the build- 
ing, and we know the history 
of the Chinese living here, but 
Tiffany has really taken the 
ball and run with it. 

“It’s a forgotten part of 
McMinnville history, and we 
need to be more open in tell- 
inet the public about it,” Kosel 


Henness, who recently 
moved recently to Beaverton, 
maintains an active interest in 
the topic. 

“It is a personal passion 
of mine to gather stories and 
local myths and paper trails 
that tell us about the Chinese 
of the late 1800s and early 
1900s,” said Henness, who 
has a personal connection to 
this history, as her grandfa- 
ther and great-grandfather 


emigrated from Toisan prov- 
ince in China to Canada in 
1923. 

“It comes with this sense 

of honor to be able to share 
and remember these stories,” 
she said. “When I moved to 
McMinnville six years ago 
and found out about what 
is in the basement, I knew I 
wanted to be able to tell that 
story.” 
Henness noted that for 
about a century, Chinese 
laundries became a kind of 
economic launching pad 
for Chinese men and boys 
supporting families who 
remained in China. 

“They were willing to work 
hard to compete with mech- 
anized, white-owned steam 
powered laundries.” 


Henness displayed 12 
placards bearing photos of 
Chinese residents of the area, 
as well as historical informa- 
tion about discriminatory laws 
and practices of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, and 
racist and stereotypical images 
and advertising of the time. 

“There is more context 
than what we can address 
tonight,” Henness said. “Any- 
time we look at a historical 
figure and want to under- 
stand their actions and words, 
we do need to know about 


SPEAKER SERIES 


The next installment in 

the Historic Preservation 
‘Speaker Series will be held 
Wednesday, Aug. 24 from 
5:30 to 7 p.m. at Buchanan 
Cellers, 855 N.E. Fifth and 
Street. 

Mary Beth Branch of the city 
Historic Landmarks Commit- 
tee will give a presentation 
on the history of the building 
and McMinnville’s historical 
rehabilitation process fol- 
lowed by a short tour of the 
building. 

The city also plans a new 
walking tour of 30 historic 
properties in McMinnville, 
with displays of modern 
posters depicting the build- 
ings. See future News-Regis- 
ter editions for details. 


the context of the time they 
were living in. For now, we 
need to understand anti-Chi- 
nese sentiment in the time, it 
was quite serious, with hun- 
dreds of policies intention- 
ally designed to stop Chi- 
nese people form emigrating 
here or at least staying very 
long. The time was antagonist 
and sometimes violently and 
fatally so" 


She noted that 100-150 
years ago, Asian residents 


Kirby Neumann-Rea/ News Register 
Tiffany Henness points to the Chinese inscription on a wooden basket believed used in 
harvesting crops, among the artifacts collected by Marilyn Worrix and her late husband, 
Matthew, former owners of the 1908 Fenton Building, once home to the Elks Lodge and 
Gaiety Theatre. 


experienced violence and acts 
of hate just as is now preva- 
lent in the U.S. 

Yet by the 1880s, at least 
one Chinese-owned laun- 
dry was established in every 
community in the county, 
including Amity, Sheridan, 
and Yamhill. As many as five 
Chinese laundries operated 
in McMinnville during that 
era, despite discrimination 
that sometimes extended to 
assault and vandalism, and 
state and local laws excluding 
Chinese from living in Ore- 
gon or doing business here. 

According to Henness, the 
laundries were often locat- 
ed, or removed to, areas out- 
side the town core, “where 
they were less likely to be 
harassed for being there.” It 
also put them closer to water; 
one was believed located on 
the current site of the McMin- 
nville Aquatic Center. 

One near the current fire 
department was operated by 
Sam Yick, who was frequent- 
ly written up in the old Tele- 
phone-Register newspaper, 
and who was forced to take 
his family home to China after 
passage of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act of 1882, though he 
returned to McMinnville, and 
his laundry, three years later, 
as the law excluded laborers, 
but not merchants. 
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Carlton 


Continued from Al 


from Main, then west on 
Monroe to Yamhill Street, 
the name of the section of 
highway that goes through 
north Carlton. In other 
words, traffic would flow 
north of downtown, rather 
than through it. 

The reroute requires a 
property swap between the 
state and the city: ODOT 
will take responsibility 
for portions of Pine 
and Monroe streets to 
accommodate Highway 47; 
and the city will take over 
Main and Yamhill streets in 
the downtown area, which 
now are under state control. 


Not everyone favored the 
rerouting plan, particular- 
ly business owners on the 
new route and supporters 
of the Carlton soccer pro- 
gram, which has its pitch 
and practice area on Mon- 
roe Street at Pine. 

Residents’ worry then, as 
now, concerns children and 
other pedestrians crossing 
the highway from the east 
side of town to the west, 
where the swimming pool 
and city parks are located. 

At Tuesday's meeting, 
Tim Corrigan, owner of 
Carlton Bakery and a father 
of three, asked ODOT 
to include at least one 
complete stop along the 
route through Carlton. 

Welch earlier had 
said traffic would flow 
continuously at 20 miles 
an hour, which would 
eliminate the noise of 
trucks stopping and starting 
to move again. They could 
stop on demand at one or 
more enhanced crosswalks, 
but there wouldn't be stop 
signs or a traffic light; he 
said ODOT studies show 
that Carlton doesn’t have 
enough traffic to warrant 
a light. 

Corrigan said he was 
aware of the noise issue and 
concerns about pollution 
from trucks starting and 
stopping. However, he said. 
“the safety of children is 
more important.” 

His remarks drew 
applause from the crowd 
of more than three dozen 
residents gathered for the 
meeting in the Carlton fire 
hall. 

Ken Wright, whose 
winery and tasting room 
are on either side of the 
Pine Street part of the new 


Now, truckers have to 
make two 90-degree turns. 
With softer curves, he said, 
“truck traffic will double 
because it will be so much 
easier to get through town.” 

Wright, whose wife, 
Karen, runs the soccer 
program that will be next 
to the traffic on the new 
route, said he has long been 
concerned about safety for 
kids walking to school or to 
recreational facilities. 

Pedestrians now have 
opportunities to cross the 
highway when trucks slow 
to make the hard turns, 
he said, but “imagine an 
8-year-old trying to cross 
with traffic not stopping.” 

He urged ODOT to 
consider the unique 
qualities of Carlton, rather 
than just looking it as a 
town bisected by a state 
highway. 

“We're different. We 
have a community that 
feels really good” and want 
to keep it that way, stated 
Wright. 


Traffic is expected to 
increase whether or not the 
route is changed, but not 
that much, said Welch and 
Anna Henson, Area 3 man- 
ager for ODOT. 

They said the 
transportation department 
always plans for future 
traffic increases. Their 
studies show, for instance, 
that Carlton won't meet the 
numbers for a traffic light 
for another 20 years. 

Truck traffic has 
decreased “significantly” in 
the past two years, according 
to resident and former 
planning commission 
member Annette Madrid. 
The closure of Riverbend 
Landfill has meant far 
fewer garbage haulers from 
the Portland area traveling 
through Carlton, she said. 

While planning the 
Highway 47 change in 
2020, ODOT also studied 
the feasibility of creating 
a truck route on Westside 
Road instead. 

Trucks would have 
turned off Highway 47 
in the middle of Yamhill, 
then traveled parallel to the 
state highway all the way 
to north McMinnville. They 
would have entered the city 
on North Baker Street near 
Tice Park, then rolled south 
to join Highway 99W. 

The idea was nixed for 
several reasons, including 
objections from residents of 
Yamhill and McMinnville 


Local students were 
named to the Spring 
2022 dean's list at Pacif- 
ic University in Forest 
Grove. The dean's list 
recognizes undergraduate 
students in Pacific's col- 
leges of Arts & Sciences, 
Business and Education 
who earn a grade-point 
average of at least 3.70 
and complete 12 or more 
graded credit hours. 

Carlton: Dylan Han- 
sen; Dundee: Matthew 
Weiler; Lafayette: Gehna 
Greenslate; Newberg: 
Sam Burnett, Wendy 
Fargo, Aubrey Koskela; 
Yamhill: Cris Brethower, 
Hope Ellis, Aydan Par- 
sons. 


Eastern Oregon Uni- 
versity named 570 
students to the dean's 
list for the 2022 spring 
term. Qualifying students 
achieve and maintain a 
grade point average of 
3.5 or higher on a 4.0 
scale while completing a 
minimum of 12 hours of 
graded EOU coursework. 

Dundee: Nicholas 
Vece; McMinnville: 
Deric Fox, Hannah Spen- 
ner; Newberg, Daniel 
Fuchs. 


Alexandria Toth, a 
native of McMinnville 
and student at Univer- 
sity of Saint Katherine 
in Lexington, Virginia, 
was recently initiated 
into the Circle of Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, the 
National Leadership 
Honor Society. Students 
initiated into the Society 
must be in the top 35 
percent of their class, 
demonstrate leadership 
experience in at least 
one of the five pillars, 
and embrace the Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa ideals. 
Fewer than five percent 
of students on a campus 
are invited to join each 
year. The National Lead- 
ership Honor Society 
was founded in Lexing- 
ton in 1914. A group of 
15 students and faculty 
members established the 
Society to recognize and 
encourage leadership at 
the collegiate level. 
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Kemember way back when? 


Tve been 
remembering 
things from 
yesterday — 
so many peo- 
ple, events 
and things to 
remember. 
Variety Store is fascinated by 
on Third words, books 
Street in and mie 
i — and spends 
need te 
sating that 
= oe fascination. 
arai 
take home a 
goldfish from their goldfish 
display? 


Kids in the summer 
worked at Alderman Farms 
and threw strawberries at 
each other. They had to get 
up early to do it. 

And the Greyhound bus 
picked up passengers, there 
behind Macy & Son. Earlier, 
the “Red Electric” whizzed 
into McMinnville, circa 
1914, taking passengers to 
Portland or about wherever 
they wanted to go. 

And every celebrity who 
came to town rode in the 
Wortman's Locomobile, 
bought by Jake and Eliza 
in 1903. It was the first 
horseless carriage in Yamhill 
County — one of only 10 
or 12 then in the state. Pres- 
idential candidates rode in 
it: Gov. Dewey of New York 
and Harold Stassen. 

It’s still on display in the 
Third Street lobby of Key 
Bank, formerly First National 
Bank of McMinnville. When 
the Wortmans founded that 
bank in 1883, it was the first 
bank on the west side of the 
Willamette Valley between 
Portland and Eugene. 

And remember when tur- 
key barns dotted the hills of 
Yamhill County before those 
birds gave way to grape- 
vines? But whereas turkeys 
were remembered mostly at 
Turkey Rama and Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, a sip 
of wine can be enjoyed every 
day. 

Remember Gen. Joel 
Palmer, who, with his son-in- 
law Andrew Smith, laid out 


Editor's note: This col- 
umn from the archives 
was originally published 
in 2010. 


the town of Dayton. Palmer 
became superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for Oregon 
Territory, but what we Yam- 
hill County residents remem- 
ber most about him is the 
grand home he built in south 
Dayton - now an elegant 
restaurant. 

And once there was a 
bridge across the Cozine 
in Linfield’s backyard. We 
know of at least one Linfield 
blade who proposed to his 
girl on that bridge - and as 
of now they're living happily 
ever after, here in McMinn- 
ville. 

Amateur Athletic Union 
enthusiast Harold W. Heller, 
proprietor of McMinnville 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 
came from California to start 
a state-of-the-art dairy opera- 
tion, Clover Dell Farms, near 
Amity, that had devices the 
cows couldn’t believe. 

And Ruth Stoller knew so 
much Yamhill County histo- 

y. she could have written a 
book. So she did — at least 
three, under the auspices of 
the Yamhill County Histori- 
cal Society. 

In the north part of 
McMinnville, Bill Bergreen 
had Bergreen's Thriftway. 
And Neil and Margaret 
Macaulay, a bit farther out 
on Highway 99W, had their 
motel. Safeway Food and 
Drug then was downtown at 
Fourth and Davis. 

Colleges would hardly let 
a gal enroll if she weren't 
wearing anklets and brown 
and white saddle shoes, 
although loafers, with a 
coin slid into the slit of the 
tongue, were acceptable, too. 

And we coaxed our hair 
into spit curls — with the aid 
of “goop.” 

And seams on our silk, 
cotton or rayon hose were 
invariably crooked. 

And watches and clocks 
had to be wound. 

Lard buckets served as 


No one followed doggies around 
with plastic bags. Mostly, no one 
followed dogs. In those days, they 
enjoyed exploring McMinnville and 
came home only to be fed. 


lunch pails. 

And 2-cent stamps took 
a letter just as far as stamps 
nowadays that cost more 
than 20 times that much. 

No one followed doggies 
around with plastic bags. 
Mostly, no one followed 
dogs. In those days, they 
enjoyed exploring McMinn- 
ville and came home only to 
be fed. 

The whistle at Farmers 
Cooperative Creamery let us 
know the hour. No one had 
an excuse for being late. 

Norm Scott was mayor. 

And our house on 19th 
Street was at the edge of 
town. 

Ez Koch rode on the gar- 
bage truck, and he knew 
more about McMinnville 
families than the Tele- 
phone-Register. 

Alan Jones was manager 
of Water and Light, which 
had one of the lowest rates 
in the nation — and it’s still 
right in there. 

Roma Sitton was volun- 
teer curator for the Yamhill 
County Museum for so many 
years, her car just about 
took her from her home on 
Poverty Bend Road to that 
little white church building 
in Lafayette without Roma's 
guidance. 

Out on West Second 
Street, the Yamhill County 
Sheriff's Mounted Posse 
built an outdoor arena and 
track where horse shows, 
rodeos, motorcycle races and 
auto shows were held. The 
posse was formed as a result 
of the Pearl Harbor attack 
and held its first meeting 
in January 1942. In March 
1942, they adopted gold and 
brown as colors for their 
handsome uniforms. In one 
year alone, they donated 
642 hours of service to our 
county. 
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All the zooty men wore 
leisure suits in pale lime or 
bird’s-egg blue. And men’s 
ties, for a while, were as 
narrow as snakes — and then 
all of a sudden were about as 
wide as shovels. 

Fountain pens had to be 
filled from a bottle of ink — 
and always left blotches on 
pristine white paper. 

Steamboats plied the Yam- 
hill and docked at McMin- 
nville - when the Yamhill 
had sufficient depth — and 
elegantly gowned ladies and 
their escorts boarded for a 
romantic summer cruise to 
Lafayette. 

And in 1951, McMinnville 
got its first stop-and-go traf- 
fic light. 

Yesterday, the Community 
Center was the armory where 
volunteer firemen held their 
Blossom Dance. 

And Dr. E.E. Goucher, 
who tended patients in 
McMinnville for 53 years, 
not only helped start McMin- 
nville Hospital in 1911 but 
also had an extensive local 
fruit farm and a gold mine in 
Alaska. 

Rumble seats — those 
open-air seats where car 
trunks are now — played 
havoc with one’s hairdo, but 
who cared? 

And remember when 
shoulder straps weren't sup- 
posed to show? Now, the 
more we show, the better. 

You weren't permitted to 
wear jeans in the dining room 
at Michelbook Country Club. 

And McMinnville once 
was the Walnut City, with 
walnut trees enough to keep 
us in walnuts all year long. 

So much to fondly remem- 
ber — so much more to get 
on with today. 

Elaine Rohse can be 
reached at rohse5257com- 
cast.net. 


Vintage Yamhill 
County Photos? 


Yes, please. 


Vintage Mac High 
Photos? 


bet. 


B4 Friday, September 9, 2022 
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News-Register/McMinnville, Oregon 


The McLoughlin House’s unlikely 


journey to local historical treasure 


OFFBEAT 
OREGON 


To the average 
Oregon City resi- 
dent, there wasn’t 
much to celebrate 
in the vacant, dilap- 


idated old house by 
the foot of Willa- 
mette Falls. 

The house had, 
until a few years 
before, been known Finn J.D. John 
as the Phoenix an instructor 
Hotel, and it had at OSU, writes 
been a very flagrant bout unusual 
bordello. Conve- and little- 
niently located right pr m aspects 
in the heart of what girone 
was then Oregon 2 
City's industrial 


core, it had been a handy place for 
workers in the woolen mills, paper 
manufacturies, sawmills, and other 
operations that took advantage of 
the plentiful water power of the 
falls. No doubt it did an especially 
brisk business every payday. 

It can't have been brisk enough, 
though, because in 1906 the owners 
offered to sell the building and land 
to the city of Oregon City. There 
was a brief flurry of interest, and 
mayor E.G. Caufield got very excit- 
ed about it. 

But when the proposal was put 
to a referendum, the voters quashed 
the deal, and the old brothel was 
instead sold to the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Co., which wanted the 
land to expand some of its adjacent 
facilities. 

When that happened, the new 
mayor, W.E. Carll, dropped by to 
talk to Mr. Hawley. He was hoping 
to arrange some kind of deal to 
save the house. Hawley was willing 
to help; he said he'd gladly donate 
the building to the city if they could 
move it off the property. Carll 
agreed to see what he could do. 


Now, this may seem like an awful 
lot of trouble for people to be going 
through to save an old brothel from 
the wrecking ball. The thing was, 
though, the Phoenix Hotel had been 
no ordinary brothel. It had been 
built in 1846, before Oregon was a 
state or even officially an American 
territory, by the “Father of Oregon” 
himself: Dr. John McLoughlin, the 


head of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny's Northwest operations. 

McLoughlin had been posted 
as Chief Factor for the company 
in Fort Vancouver in 1825, when 
the Oregon territory was under 
joint occupancy and it wasn’t clear 
whether it would end up being part 
of Canada or the U.S. Later in the 
1820s, McLoughlin had staked a 
land claim at Willamette Falls and 
platted Oregon City. 

As the Oregon Trail opened up, 
it started becoming obvious that the 
huge influx of American settlers 
was messing up the U.S.-Britain 
joint occupancy treaty, pushing the 
territory toward full U.S. control 
by sheer numbers. McLoughlin, of 
course, was on the British side of 
things; but when, in the mid-1840s, 
American emigrants started stag- 
gering into Fort Vancouver sick and 
exhausted and starving from the 
rigors of the Oregon Trail, he took 
them in and gave them shelter and 
supplies on credit. This made him 
increasingly unpopular with his 
bosses back east, who would have 
preferred a more hard-nosed atti- 
tude toward the emigrants. 

So, to get rid of him, they “pro- 
moted” McLoughlin to another 
post east of the Rocky Mountains. 

This was checkmate for 
McLoughlin. If he accepted the 
promotion, he'd have to abandon 
his land claim at Willamette Falls, 
which was already very valuable 
and only getting more so. But the 
only way to decline the promotion 
was to retire from HBC. Which, as 
they had expected, was the option 
he took. He settled down at the 
falls and applied for American citi- 
zenship, which he received in 1851. 

But by now most of the Oregon 
City residents were Protestants, and 
McLoughlin was Catholic. This 
would be no big deal today, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company employees 
were also very broad-minded about 
such things — half of them being 
French voyageurs, after all — but 
plenty of the American emigrants 
were not. 

To make things worse, there had 
been an unfortunate incident eight 
years earlier when McLoughlin had 
publicly attacked and thrashed Fort 


COMPUTERS & TELECOM 


Vancouver's Anglican chaplain, 
Herbert Beaver, in the courtyard 

at the fort. Beaver had referred to 
McLoughlin’s wife, Marguerite, 

as “a female of notoriously loose 
character” and as McLoughlin's 
“kept mistress” (their marriage cer- 
emony had not been an Anglican 
one) in an official report, which 
had passed through McLoughlin's 
hands on its way east. But however 
deserved this public drubbing may 
or may not have been, it didn’t do 
much for McLoughlin’s reputation 
among Protestants. 

So McLoughlin, although he 
was the most prominent citizen of 
Oregon City, had plenty of enemies 
there, and some of them got busy 
challenging his land claims. 

Some of those challenges were 
successful, but enough was left for 
McLoughlin to finish his life in 


comfort — and to build the biggest, 


nicest house in the state for his 
wife and family. 

The house was a great big 
Colonial-style two-story residence 
with numerous rooms upstairs 
for guests. These guest rooms, 
of course, would be super use- 
ful decades later, when the place 
became the Phoenix Hotel. 


John McLoughlin died in 1857. 
Marguerite followed three years 
later, and after that for a time other 
family members lived in the house. 
But by 1867 they had all died or 
moved out, and the house was sold, 
and began its transformation from 
White House to brothel. 

By 1908, when Hawley Pulp 
and Paper bought the house, John 
McLoughlin was universally recog- 
nized in Oregon City as one of the 
most important figures in state his- 
tory. But he was not as universally 
loved. Plenty of people in Oregon 
City wanted nothing to do with 
him, or with his old house. 

Luckily for all of us, Eva Emery 
Dye was not one of them. 

Eva Dye was a famous author 
and the main power behind the 
Gladstone Chautauqua. Her most 
successful book had been a biogra- 
phy of McLoughlin, and when she 
learned what was planned for his 
house, she turned her considerable 
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organizational skills into a bid to 
save it. 

At first things looked like they'd 
be smooth sailing. The state Legis- 
lature passed a bill allocating funds 
to preserve the house. But then 
Governor George Chamberlain 
vetoed it, putting everything back 
to Square One. 

So the Oregon City City Coun- 
cil stepped up, offering to donate 
the building and provide a spot to 
which to move it, if private donors 
would cover the transportation and 
restoration costs. The spot they 
picked was in the city park at the 
top of Singer Hill. 

Dye and her allies thought that 
sounded just fine, and promptly 
formed the McLoughlin Memorial 
Association — one of the first his- 
toric preservation organizations in 
state history, if not the first — to 
raise the necessary money. 

This appears to have been the 
point at which Oregon City’s 
anti-McLoughlin forces realized it 
was really going to happen. It’s not 
entirely clear why they cared so 
deeply about the old house; most 
likely it was a coalition of residents 
who considered any former brothel 
to be irredeemably tainted with sin, 
along with others who hated Catho- 
lics enough to oppose memorializ- 
ing McLoughlin. 

Whatever their motives, they 
immediately mounted a fierce 
resistance to anything short of dem- 
olition. First they got an injunction 
barring the building from being 
moved. The Association appealed 
to the local court, the judge threw it 
out, and work went on. 

While the house was being 
moved, the opposition apparently 
bided its time. It probably looked 
to them like the problem was 
going to take care of itself when 
the house reached the bottom of 
Singer Hill. Singer Hill, as you 
may know, is not really a hill per 
se, but rather a narrow roadbed 
cut into the side of the great rocky 
bluff running through the middle of 
downtown Oregon City, towering 
hundreds of feet over the river. It's 
the same bluff that Oregon City’s 
famous municipal elevator serves, a 
block and a half away to the south. 


Looking back and forth from the 
tiny, narrow roadway to the great 
ramshackle house, most onlookers 
must have thought there was no 
way this would work. 

But it did. Old photographs 
show the process. The building was 
winched up the hill, inch by inch, 
using cables powered by a capstan 
wheel turned by a single horse. 
The house was considerably wider 
than the road up the hill, and at one 
point it was sticking so far out over 
the edge of the cliff that it nearly 
toppled off to tumble down the hill. 
The workers had to run down to the 
river for sand and gravel to dump 
on the floors of the inboard side 
of the house, to keep the center of 
gravity over land instead of air. 

When the house was finally at 
the top — at a cost of $600! — 
another injunction was served, 
seeking to prevent it from being set 
on the foundation they'd built for it 
in the park. This was quickly dis- 
missed, and the house was placed 
there. Then a guard had to be put 
on it, as anonymous arson threats 
came in from frustrated anti-Mc- 
Loughlinites. 

But eventually the drama subsid- 
ed, and on Sept. 5, 1909, the house 
was officially dedicated in a memo- 
rial service for McLoughlin. 


Today, the John McLoughlin 
House is something of a munici- 
pal treasure for Oregon City, and 
regularly attracts visitors from all 
over the country. If you should go 
and see it, which you absolutely 
should, take a little detour over 
onto Singer's Hill afterward and try 
to visualize that enormous house 
being winched up that narrow, 
rock-lined roadway — by one sin- 
gle hard-working horse! 

(Sources: “How McLoughlin House was 
Saved,” an article by Vara Caufield pub- 
lished in the September 1975 issue of 
Oregon Historical Quarterly; “Eva Emery 
Dye,” an article by Sheri Bartlett Browne 
published in The Oregon Encyclopedia 
on Dec. 20, 2021; McLoughlin Memorial 
Association Website at http://melough- 
linhouse.org; National Park Service) 


Finn J.D. John can be reached 
at finn @ offbeatoregon.com or 541- 
357-2222. 
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Nokes: Applegate left imprint on Oregon’s history 


Prior to retirement, R. Gregory Nokes served 
as a reporter and editor for The Associated 
Press and Oregonian. He authored a trio of 
books on Oregon history — “Massacred for 


Gold; The Chinese in Hells Canyon,” “Breaking ý + A R 

Chains; Slavery on Trial in the Oregon B > 
Territory,” and “The Troubled Life of Peter ; $- OREGON HISTORY 
Burnett.” He also authored the Jesse Applegate EX“ IESSE APPLEGATE 


element in “Eminent Oregonians: Three Who 1511-1588 
Mattered” — the basis of this contribution. 
Now living in West Linn, he is a Willamette 
University grad and former Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard. 


N TERRITORY 
MBER OF 


MF 


The heroic figures who settled the West, OERE IN 18,9 ONE 1857. SET TE OR 
and claimed it for the United States, were G. was EST 
not always so heroic. As we have come to 
understand in this era of intense 
introspection into historic events and 
deeds, looking through the prism of race 
can materially alter perceptions. 


The destruction and dismantling of statues 
of early pioneers in Portland and Eugene — 
of the statues of Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt in Portland’s park 
blocks, and even an iconic elk in downtown 
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Portland — reflect this introspection. That 
continues to be the case whether this writer 
applauds the destruction or not — and in 
most cases, he does not. 


Our history shows that having flaws didn’t 
prevent men — and women — from great 
achievement. George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson were slaveholders, for 
example, yet led the country to 
independence. 


One of these flawed heroes in our own 
region was Jesse Applegate. His resume as a 
leader would impress most, but probably 
not the Native Americans who stood in his 
way, and possibly not the daughter, 
Gertrude, whom he shunned for running off 
with a Confederate sympathizer. 


I write about Jesse Applegate’s life in the 
new book, “Eminent Oregonians: Three 
Who Mattered,” available online and in 
bookstores. In the book, women’s suffrage 
champion Abigail Scott Duniway is profiled 
by Jane Kirkpatrick, a distinguished Oregon 
author, and the late Senator Richard As 
Neuberger by Steve Forrester, the book’s 

publisher and president of the Oregon-based EO Media Group newspaper chain. 


Applegate was one of several captains of the first major wagon train from Missouri, 
kicking off “The Great Migration,’’ which brought a thousand white settlers to the Oregon 
Country in 1843. Even though he owned a slave, and had hired slave laborers to work his 
farm along the Osage River in southwest Missouri, a major motive for his move to Oregon 
was to escape Missouri’s slave-based economy. 
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Joining Jesse on the 2,000-mile journey were his brothers, Lindsay and Charles, both of 
whom, like Jesse, seem to have been successful farmers. They brought their families and 
established farms near one another in present-day Yoncalla in Douglas County. 


Jesse and Lindsay’s homes are long gone, but that of Charles survives. Owned and cared 
for by his descendants, it is listed on the National Historic Register. 


Jesse would be seen today — and maybe in his day as well — as something of an odd 
fellow. He refused to have his photograph taken because he considered himself ugly, soa 
sketch by a nephew is the only indication we have of his appearance. 


While Applegate adamantly opposed slavery in Oregon, his best friend for years was the 
pro-slavery judge Matthew Deady, although they did later have a falling out over other 
issues. Moreover, while others around him dodged their debts, Jesse did not, eventually 
costing him his home. 


Applegate’s later years would end in sadness and tragedy. However, his contributions to 
Oregon were considerable, beginning with his success in helping lead the 1843 settlers to 
Oregon. 


Elected to Oregon’s pre-statehood provisional government in 1845, he helped write some 
of Oregon’s first laws. He also took the lead in developing a new emigrant trail into 
southern Oregon, known as the Applegate Trail, that avoided the perilous trip down the 
Columbia River where Jesse and Lindsay each lost a son in an overturned raft in 1843. 


But it was the issue of slavery where Applegate made perhaps his biggest contribution to 
shaping the future Oregon. 


Jesse was a delegate to the 1857 Constitutional convention in Salem where legalization of 
slavery was the dominant issue facing delegates. And the convention was being chaired by 
the pro-slavery Deady. 


Addressing the delegates early in the session, Applegate sought to derail debate over 
slavery. “The discussion of the subject of slavery by this body is out of place and uncalled 
for, and only calculated to engender bitter feelings among the members of the body, 
destroy its harmony, retard its business and unnecessarily prolong its session,” he 
declared. 
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A historian of that period, Timothy W. Davenport, said Applegate “feared a trick would be 
played ... and slavery be forced upon the people of Oregon without their consent.” 


As it turned out, the convention did not endorse slavery, but referred the question to 
voters. Voting was exclusive to white males at the time, but they soundly voted it down. 


However, voters overwhelmingly approved another referral from the convention: an 
exclusion clause prohibiting Blacks from settling in Oregon. And it was not removed from 
the Oregon Constitution until 1926. 


Incensed over the exclusion clause and other racist restrictions, Applegate walked out of 
the convention and refused to sign the constitution emerging from it. 


Applegate was to fall on hard times when someone he had supported, Secretary of State 
Samuel May, was accused of embezzling money from the state. Jesse and others had 
posted a performance bond for May, but only Jesse stood by his bond and he lacked the 
means to cover it. 


Plunged into bankruptcy, he lost his house and property on Mount Yoncalla. He rejected 
state assistance to help to pay his court-ordered debt, instead heading to Northern 
California’s Siskiyou County with his wife Cynthia to work for a rancher. 


In California, Applegate became deeply involved in the run-up to the 1872-73 Modoc War. 
He sided with settlers in a dispute over land along the Oregon and California border 
claimed by the Modocs, including the land where Jesse then lived. Many of the Modocs 
died in the fighting and their surviving leaders were hanged. 


At other times, Applegate had befriended and supported Native Americans in disputes 
with whites. 


After his beloved Cynthia died in 1882, Applegate seemed to decline mentally. Largely 
penniless, he was temporarily confined to an asylum in Oregon. 


Upon his release, he lived out his life with one of his sons. He died on April 23, 1888, at age 
70: 


Following his death, Applegate was lauded for his achievements by the prominent Salem 
newspaper publisher, Asahel Bush. “In all that constituted useful and honorable 
citizenship, Jesse Applegate was for 40 years one of the foremost men in the territory and 
state ...” Bush wrote. “His honor and truth no man questioned and his life was without 
stain.” 


Applegate did have moments of self-doubt and remorse during his life. In fact, he 
questioned whether he should ever have left Missouri. 


There was also this: 


Following the early death of his daughter, Gertrude, just 25, whom he had shunned for 
years, he made the coffin used for her burial in the family cemetery on Mount Yoncalla. 
Gertrude’s headstone, a white marble obelisk, is the largest in the cemetery. 


Jesse and Cynthia also took Gertrude’s child, Jimmy, into their home at the request of 
Gertrude’s bereaved husband, James D. Fay. Fay was later found dead of a gunshot wound, 
an apparent suicide. 


Source: https://newsregister.com/article?page=/article&articleTitle=nokes-applegate-left-imprint-on- 
oregon-rsquo-s-history--1639867651--42041-- 
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News-Register/McMinnville, Oregon Tuesday, November I, 2022 A7 
\ j || | N | | A GE | \ | Ap R Chronicling life in the Yamhill Valley through the generations 
with the newspaper photo archives. By MICHAEL HAFNER 


Grandpa 
court 

house has 
too many 


offspring 


(oct. 28, 1962) Yamhill County voters were being asked to approve construction of a 
new Yamhill County Courthouse in the November 6 election. The 1888 structure 
lacked space and had numerous structural deficiencies. Voters approved construction 
of a new courthouse. The $1 million project was funded with a $500,000 matching 
grant from the federal government, and $500,000 in bonds issued by Yamhill 
County. The new facility was completed in 1964. 


Top right: Close quarters place storage space at premlum for surveyor 
(Harold Cox). Above: Basement boasts open-alr drainage, bare wire and 
pipe. Right: Judge Walker sits In III-planned Circult Courtroom. Below: 
County records filed In 3 separate places to house over-flow from 
recorder, clerk's office. Bottom: Boxed In while circult, county court are 
In session Is (County Engineer) Glen Jacob. Bottom right: Boller room 
reported not fire-safe- light, ventilation lacking—quarters cramped 
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Source: Nov 1, 2022 News Register 
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Date: Thursday, January 20, 2022 at 01:37 PM PST 


AT&T ao M 4 D 1:36 


facebook Qa Q 
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"January 14, 1957 
Despite the low temperatures Saturday these 
McMinnville High School seniors kept their 
appointments to operate a car wash in the city 
parking lot at Fifth and Davis Streets to raise 
money for the March of Dimes. Coached by some 
experienced car washers, the students give the 
autos a thorough cleaning inside and out. The car 
wash will be operated on the next two Saturdays 
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with all receipts to the March of Dimes. {Note: The 
building in the right background is the 1888 
Yamhill County Courthouse, replaced in 1964} 


(0044 Todd Holt and 15 others 2 comments + 1 share 
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Sent from Yahoo Mail on Android 
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November 21, 1962 


The bridge above was one of several that were swept aside by a wall of water that rushed down 
Nestucca River in northern Yamhill County yesterday after Meadow Lake dam gave way. 
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In the early days, one of the major industries in rural districts was raising horses. We see photos of Horse Fairs on Main 
Street in Hillsboro and ads in the newspapers for stud fees along with photos of the prize-winning stallions. 

Near the turn of the century, Portland was a city of 90,000 and most transportation was horse- drawn — freight delivery, 
buggies, and fancy carriages all depended on animal power, which created a large demand for horses. 

Hillsboro was the county seat of Washington County. McMinnville was the county seat for Yamhill County. Both were close 
to Portland and sources of supply. 

In McMinnville, was one center of the horse breeding activities, and on the streets, in the barrooms, barber shops or 
wherever men assembled the horse was one of the principle topics of conversation. There were three classes of horses 
raised, one for heavy draft work and farming, another for carriage and buggy trade and then the saddle horse, for riding. 
The high wheeled bicycle was the next means of transportation in 1888 but because the streets and country roads were so 
rough, many riders were hurt tumbling over. 

Then came a new device called a safety, a low, two-wheeled machine, the fore-runner of the modern bicycle. 

In the early part of May 1903, a young Ralph Wortman had saved his money and purchased a 1901 Locomobile Steamer. 
Ads stated ownership of the “rig” was perfect for those who could not afford to keep a horse “because of the difficulty of 
cost and maintenance and the expense of a coachman. It requires no sanitary arrangements, no daily, hourly care (none at 
all when it is idle), and the few moments attention required when in use can be given entirely at your convenience and 
without so much as removing your cuffs.” 

Photos: 

Horse Fair 1893 Hillsboro, Oregon 

Horse-Drawn Surrey, Unknown, Linfield Archives Photograph Collection 

Spring plowing, McMinnville, Oregon 

High Wheelers Yamhill County 


Old-time horse fair at Second and Main in Hillsboro 
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“NOT Only Were steamboats Important to tne transportation OT people, DUT It aiso | 
played an essential role in transporting materials, food, and other goods to 
cities throughout the state of Oregon. The first steamboat that was ever 
launched onto the Willamette River was the Lot Whitecomb in 1850...She was 
able to travel upriver at a speed of 12 miles per hour and cut the travel time 
from Astoria to Oregon City from two days to just ten hours! Thats fast! 
Steamboats are, unfortunately, not nearly as common as they once were due to 
innovations in transportation technology. In this day and age, it only takes a 
personal vehicle about 40 minutes to travel from Newberg to Portland. 
However, tourism-focussed boats for river cruises have been operating on the 
Willamette River since the early 1980s. 

Today, Rogers Landing is no longer an entry point for people or commerce. 
Instead, its role is a center of summer fun for the city of Newberg, which 
includes picnicking, fishing, swimming, wakeboarding, kayaking, paddle 
boarding, boat launch, river floats, and even Memorial Weekend boat races! 


Important Reminder: With summer just around the corner, please always 
practice proper water safety when enjoying Rogers Landing! Life vests are 
always encouraged 
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boarding, boat launch, river tloats, and even Memorial Weekend boat races! | 


Important Reminder: With summer just around the corner, please always 


practice proper water safety when enjoying Rogers Landing! Life vests are 
always encouraged 
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The park in Lafayette known as “Terry Park” is a hidden gem with lots of potential. 


The property that today makes up “Terry Park” was given to the city of 
Lafayette by Yamhill County on July 5, 1959 with the agreement that it be used 
for “public purposes.” 


In the 19" Century, this piece of property was a flatboat and steamboat landing. 
Warehouses stood on the property and hotels were just a few blocks away to 
welcome incoming visitors and businessmen. 


Lafayette was the Yamhill County seat until 1887 and one of the most 
prominent cities in Oregon during that time. As one of the main entrances into 
town during the 1800s, this former steamboat landing was once a very 

busy place. 


On January 3, 1966, Terry Park was officially given its name by the Lafayette 
City Council in honor of Clarence Terry — a man who had helped develop the 
park and who, with his wife, had spent many of his years serving the 
community of Lafayette in other ways as well. Read more about the Terry 
family below. 


Today, the park does not have much to show for it. Many would like to see 

a gazebo built there for community events. Currently, local dogs probably get 
the most use out of it as well as their owners, who use the park to walk 

their pets. 


The Terry family 
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Clarence Terry came to Yamhill County with his parents in 1906. He attended 
high school in Lafayette and then served in the Air Corps during WWI. He and 
Neita were married in 1920 in Dayton and lived on a cattle farm and fruit farm. 


In 1953 they sold the farm and moved to Lafayette. Clarence was a member and 
leader of many civic and fraternal organizations throughout Yamhill County. 
He was also a member of the Lafayette City Council for twelve years and served 
as mayor for three months. He died in 1979. 


Neita was a native of Yamhill County. Born in Dayton in 1896, she grew up and 
graduated from high school there. She went to college to become a teacher and 
graduated in 1919. 


When the couple moved to Lafayette, after raising their children, Neita served 
in many local organizations — more than can be named here. One of her 
biggest contributions was in helping to form the Yamhill County Historical 
Society. She died in 1980 but Clarence and Neita leave behind many surviving 
descendants. 

Source: https://newlafayette.org/community/parks/story-behind-terry-park 


END 
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